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* KDUCATIONAL NOTES. * | 


*,* THE unique and valuable features embodied in the 

preparation of Appletons’ new Physical Geog- 
raphy place it at once in advance of any work of the kind 
heretofore published. The corps of scientific specialists 
enlisted in the preparation of this book presents an array 
of talent never before enlisted in the making of a 
single text-book. In the list of the authors appear such 
names as Doctors Quackenbos, Newberry, and Britton, of 
Columbia College ; Doctor Hitchcock, of Dartmouth Col- 
lege ; Doctor W. Le Conte Stevens, of Packer Collegiate 
Institute; Henry Gannett, E.M., Chief Geographer of 
the United States Geological Survey ; William H. Dall, 
of the United States National Museum ; Doctor C. Hart 
Merriam, Ornithologist of the Department of Agricul- 
ture; George F. Kunz, Gem Expert and Mineralogist, 
with Messrs. Tiffany & Co.; Lieutenant George M. 
Stoney, of the Naval Department, Washington ; besides 
others of equally high standing. The confidence of teach- 
ers everywhere must at once be secured when it is known 
that such a work is on the market. 


“" PPLETON'S Instructive Reading Books are un- | 


excelled for class use as supplementary readers. 
The Narurat History Serres, by Professor Johonnot, 
has met with a phenomenal success, and proves conclusively 
that the books meet the popular demand for works of 
this character. An additional number has been added to 
the series entitled Some Curtous Fryers, CrEEPERs, 
AND SwiIMMERS, — designed to follow Neighbors with 
Wings and Fins, as an intermediate volume. 


— ) ROFESSOR JOHONNOT has nearly completed 

> hisseries of Hisrory Reapers, which will form a 
part of Appletons’ Instructive Reading Books. History is 
Professor Johonnot’s special forte, and a most attractive 
and interesting series may be expected. The books will be 
adapted to all grades of readers, and will include the fol- 
lowing volumes: “ GRANDFATHER'S STORIES ”’ ; ** STORIES 
or Heroic Deeps”; “Srorres or Our Country”; 
‘ Srorres oF Oruer LANDS”; “STORIES OF THE OLDEN 
“Ten Great Events 1n History”; and 
“Ten GREAT 


TIMEs "'; 
“How Nations Grow AND Drcay.”’ 
Events in Hisrory ”’ has just been issued. 


as it is relieved of its abstract methods of demon- 
stration. Appletons’ new “Standard Arithmetics "’ were 
the first books to successfully cope with this difficulty, and 
this explains why they are so profusely illustrated. In 
the elementary book, — ‘' Numbers I]lustrated,’’— the 
subject of number is developed by means of suggestive 
and attractive pictures. These are by far the most prac- 
tical and comprehensive text-books ever issued on the 
subject. They have already been introduced for exclu- 
sive use in Baltimore and Albany, and have also been 
adopted in Philadelphia, Brooklyn, and other large cities. 


Pd A RITHMETIC can be practically taught as soon 
? % 


79 MONG the books for supplementary use, recently 

#) issued, “ Woop's Companion First READER ”’ 
will be found especially valuable in primary classes where 
additional reading-matter of an interesting and instructive 
character is desired. 


°° (ee of the most successful methods of teaching 

@) composition is that of reading to the pupils a se- 
lection and having them reproduce it in writing. In this 
manner the pupils have practice in spelling, capitalization, 
punctuation, writing, and diction, and through this method 
a wonderful command of language is gained. Shaw’s 
“SELECTIONS FOR WRITTEN REPRODUCTION ” supplies 
the required material for this work. 











"+" Je] MBROSE TIGHE, formerly of Yale College, has 

,/#L prepared a brief history of the Development of 
the Roman Constitution, which has been added to our 
series of “ History Primers.” 


a x “ Astronomy by Observation,” Eliza A. Brown 

furnishes, probably, the best guide to practical 
work on this subject that has ever been written. The 
student is directed to learn the heavens as he does the 
maps of the United States or Europe; viz., by map 
drawing. This plan has been thoroughly tested, and 
found to be especially interesting and successful. After 
the constellations are learned, directions are given how, 
when, and where to find the heavenly bodies. Throughout 
the entire work the pupil is excited to independent obser- 
vation, and the large quarto pages admit of maps on a 
scale that will give a clear conception of the vast expanse 
of the heavenly bodies. 


PPLETONS’ Science Text-Books have received 
)/#1L a valuable addition in Bentley’s Physiological 
Botany, adapted to American schools by Eliza A. Youmans. 
The work is designed to give an elementary account of 
structural and physiological botany. The book has been 
prepared as a sequel to Youmans’ Descriptive Botany. 





*," (NHEMISTRY by the experimental method for 

=, beginners is illustrated in Brewster’s First 
Book or Cuemistry. Throughout the entire book great 
prominence is given to practical work by the pupil. The 
experiments are of the most elementary character, and the 
simplest apparatus is employed. Each student is re- 
quired to make his own observations, and from each ex- 
periment a practical lesson is drawn. The work is written 
in an exceptionally attractive style. 


*,* FOR more than a quarter of a century Gillespie's 
Ee Surveying has been an acknowledged authority on 
the subject. The two volumes,—‘ Land Surveying ” and 
‘“ Higher Surveying and Leveling,”—have been thoroughly 
revised by Prof. Cady Staley, and united in a single vol- 
ume, forming a complete and systematic work, covering 
the whole subject of practical and theoretical surveying. 


af as WwW have now in press a unique and especially 

practical work on physiology for young folks, en- 
titled Walker’s “Health Lessons.” For originality the 
book is without a rival, and there is no other work in the 
market that gives the pupil such an amount of practical 
knowledge of the subject in such an attractive manner. 


The work will be ready in ample time for the fall terms. 


*+" TT\HE International Education Series, under the 

|? editorship of Dr. Wm. T. Harris, is an established 
success, and the favorable terms offered to those subscrib- 
ing for the entire series place the books within easy reach 
of all. The series will comprise from fifteen to twenty 
volumes of the best writings, new and old, upon educa- 
tional subjects, embracing Historical, Critical, Theoret- 
ical, and Practical Education. Four volumes are now 
completed, and the others will follow at intervals of about 
two months. Full particulars in reference to the special 
terms to subscribers will be gladly furnished on application. 


"es" Naa motive that induced Superintendent Green- 

wood to prepare his “Principles of Education 
Practically Applied” was to help the teachers of this 
country to do better and more intelligent work in the 
schoolroom. Inthe presentation of topics the teacher is 
told in plain language what to do, as well as what to avoid. 





“— Poh tecged vition BAIN has in preparation an en. 

#1 larged edition of his “ English Composition and 
Rhetoric,’ Part First of this work, entitled “InreLLEcTUAL 
ELEMENTS OF STYLE,” bas just been issued. He has also 
prepared an auxiliary work to accompany his enlarged 
Composition and Rhetoric, entitled On Tracuina En- 
GLIsH. This work is valuable not only as a text-book 
for advanced scholars, but also as a book of reference for 
the teacher’s desk. 


*," [WHE Greek Grammar of Hadley and Allen has won 

| for itself the position of a standard Manual of the 
Greek language, and is widely recognized as a book which 
every American student of Greek should possess. In it 
is represented the combined scholarship of Harvard and 
Yale. The only question is, whether it should be pur- 
chased at the very outset, or whether a beginning should 
be made with a smaller and less complete grammar, this 
latter to give place after a year or two to the fuller 
treatise. It was the design of making the path to the 
acquaintance with the new Hadley clear, sure, and not 
unnecessarily difficult, that the preparation of Krrp’s 
GREEK Lessons was undertaken. 


“o" INCHELL’S Elementary Lessons in Greek 
Syntax is designed to follow about one year's 
study of the etymology of the language. It is intended 
as an introduction to a thorough and comprehensive trea- 
tise on Greek prose composition. 
",* ™> OCTOR Charles George Herbermann, of the Col- 
J} \ege of the City of New York, has prepared a very 
attractive edition of SALLUST’s JUGURTHINE WArk. The 
text is especially large and clear, and to assist the pupil 
in following the story convenient side headings have been 





inserted on each page. 


a S a rule few pupils, after studying Latin from 

®\ four to six years, are able to translate a page of 
Latin at sight. The main difficulty is the pupil’s igno- 
rance of the exact meanings of root-words. Gates’ Latin 
Word-Building supplies just the needed material for over- 
coming this difficulty. 


*,* RN the line of improvement in text-books no work is 

more worthy of attention than the new pictorial 
edition of HArKNEss’ Cassar. In addition to very full 
and comprehensive notes (with references to Harkness’s 
Standard Latin Grammar), it has a special dictionary, 
life of Cesar, map of Gaul, and plans of each battle 








(new). There has also been included in the work an 
“Outline of the Roman Military System,” based on the 
latest European authorities, and a series of colored plates 
showing the movements of armies, military uniforms, 
standards, arms, ships, etc. These improvements, together 
with the clearness and accuracy of the text, combine to 
make this one of the most attractive and valuable editions 
of Cmsar ever published, and far superior to any before 
issued in this country. 


*,* THE success of Professor Dreyspring’s “Cumulative 

‘? Method” for learning German has led the author 
to adapt the method to the French. He has prepared 
“Easy Lessons in French” on the same plan as “ Easy 
Lessons in German.” As an aid to the lessons illustra- 
tions have been added to render them more attractive 


and impressive. 


*.* POR further information in reference to the works 
@ mentioned in the foregoing Notes, address D. 
App.teton & Co., New York. 
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ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER 00, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 





STATIONERY 











FOR SCHOOL USE, 


IN 


WRITING PADS, TABLETS, &c. 

















| 


The Perfect Composition Books and | The Favorite 
Pencil Tablet, Students’ Note Books. — Blotter Tablet, 


This is the cheapest line of Writing 


“i 4 y . . ’ X, , } yy: ry" ’ 2 © 
[The best known School Tablets in | With Tinted Press Board Covers, and original 

TN, » ‘ » N on, € 
existence. Popular prices: three (3), | designs. From 12 to 48 leaves. Tablets made. Four (4) sizes, and any 





five (5), and ten (10) cents each. one size can be purchased for 10 cts. 








Advise your scholars to purchase 


them, and they will get their money’s 


The Mikado | 
Writing Tablet, 


A beautiful series of Tablets. Three 


sizes, with four (4) of the prettiest de- 


worth. 


‘Twenty millions have been used. 





Manhattan 
Pencil Tablet, 


A new line of cheap Pencil Paper Tab- 


signs, in colors, and entirely original, 
from Gilbert and Sullivan’s most popu- 
lar opera. Any size for ten (10) cts. 





Drawing Tablets 


Five (5) different kinds and _ sizes. 


lets, with very pretty lithographed cov- 
ers in colors. 


Four sizes. Five (5) and ten (10) ets. 


Cheap enough, also. 5, 10, 15, and 





The American 
Blotter Tablet, 


Just the thing for correspondence, 





25 cents. 








Quincy 
Practice Paper, 


Four different styles of Ruling, on 


White or Neutral Tint Paper. Recom- 

‘We ' ” mended and used by thousands ol 

bj Knickerbocker The Scholars’ Delight Teachers. Samples sent on application. 
Blotter Tablet, Pen and Pencil Tablet. Br a 


made in eight different qualities of 





SCHOLARS 
DELIGHT. 


Paper, with Blotter and handsome lith- 


ographed cover. 


“Born Puzz.ieo* 


— 





A Tablet of a medium grade of Cream This is an entirely new line of mia. he ASK 

Paper, with Blotter. Suitable for school cover, with the two very taking Pictures, will be YO U R DE AL E R 

work. Commercial Note, 15 cents; | gure to please your pupils. Tell ‘ines i tale 

Packet Note, 18 cts; Letter, 30 cts. for it. Five (5) and ten (ai eek dial Picea me - 
ooas. 
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09 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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June 23, 1887. 


MORAL, INTELLECTUAL, AND PHYSICAL HEALTH TEXT-BOOKS. 


CHRISTIAN MORALS. 


By ANDREW P. PrEABopy, D.D., LL.D., 


Emeritus Professor of Christian Morals in Harvard University. 
Cloth, $1.20 net. 


These new lectures were first published under the title of ‘‘ Har- 
vard Lectures on Moral Philosophy.’’ The title is now changed 
for distinction from the earlier work of Dr. Peabody. 


A series of Lectures. 


“An exceedingly interesting work, as 3 é i =»xce é 
we a ae rk, as it is also an exceedingly able 

“An ideal book for young men of the college age, for plain people 
and for teachers. Men and women who meet for intellectual improve- 
ment and social pleasure should reat these essays aloud, and then dis- 
cuss them; and almost any class in ethics would do well to take them for 
its guide. Each essay is complete in itself, and a good index facilitates 
reference. No teacher of ethics, and hardly a clergyman, should be 
without this ‘Moral Philosophy,’ which is so simple, and yet so 
thorough, almost plain in its diction, yet finely polished, calm and even 
yet historically accurate, and almost scientifically precise,”’ — Beacon. 


LESSONS ON MANNERS. 


A little work which is attracting much attention wherever 
its merits have become known. 





Price, 30 cents, net. 


: ; 
Good manners, like good morals, are best taught by example ; 


** Concise, Clear, Logical, Practical.” 
—PROFESSUOR HAGAR, 


GRAMMAR FOR COMMON SCHOOLS. 


By B. F. TWEED, A.M., 


Late Supervisor of Boston Public Schools. 


Price, 30 Cents net. 


** We have in this little book the most that is good, with the least 
that is not, of an elementary textbook on grammar that we have seen 
in maby aday. Professor Tweed is as thoroughly equipped for this 
work as any man we know,—a natural linguist, a searcher for facts in 
words and phrases, with the instinct of the sensible side of the critic. 
With the richest of school-room experience, with a wide range of 


| observation of the work of teachers, from his supervising relations in 


several cities and towns, he brings to his task all the requisites, bal- 
ancing each other with remarkable effect. We opened the book with 
high expectations; we close it feeling that he has more than realized 
ouridea. We do not anticipate quite such a genuine winnowing of the 
needless, nor hope for so thorough a digest of the essentials. It is in 
no sense acompendium, but a usable school-room book. It will 
frighten any heedless reviewer because of its littleness; it will surprise 
: N.E 


the careful reviewer because of its ‘muchness.’’ E. Jour. of Ed. 





but definite lessons, in which this most important subject can be} 
considered in its appropriate divisions, are of great value, if we 
would have our children attain to ‘‘ that finest of the fine arts, a| 
beautiful behavior.’”’ Each lesson is preceded by a diagram for | 
blackboard exercises, and the book is pronounced by our prominent 


educators complete in every particular. 


From Gro A. WALTON, Agent Massachusetts State Board of Edu” 
cation.—“ The book must prove a great help to teachers, and a 
blessing to the children.” 

From Professor D. B. HAGAR, Principal of State Normal School. 
Salem Mass.—‘' 1 am sure the book in the hands of teachers cannot 
fail to be highly useful.” 

From FRANCIS CoGsw ELL, Superintendent of Schools, Cambridge, 
Mass. — ** It should be in every home, and on every list of reading 
for schools.”’ : 

From THOMAS TASH, Superintendent of Schools, Portland, Me.—“ I 
shall recommend it at once for my own schools.” 


* The first thing that strikes us in Tweed’s grammar is its size. It is 
small, a manual proper; and, if children must study grammar, the 
teacher will find here the minimum of facts desirable for the child to 
know. Weare glad to see the appendix coming into fashion in the 
textbooks for children. Professor Tweed has placed one in the back 
- _— volume, and it contains much information of interest to the 

eacher. 

* Teachers will be pleased with the simplicity of the analysis recom- 
mended by Professor Tweed. Exercises are abundantly distributed 
throughout the book. Methods of work are given, and the treatment 
of every topic gives evidence of scholarship as well as acquaintance 
withthe school-room. The book, no doubt, will have a hearty wel 
come.”’— Popular Educator. 


Professor Tweed has done it. 


**Here it is, precisely what is needed. 
Where's the man who 


And who better fitted for the work than he ? 
can produce a better grammar ? 

*\His book is sinall in size; that, considering how good and apt it is, is 
one of its best recommendations. One finds it lucidly defined and ar- 
ranged; just the necessary data to work by, and within the study of 
language. The professor has been singularly happy in his terminology 





From A. J. PHiIpps, Superintendent of Schools, Lewiston, Me,—‘ It 
is an Interesting, practical work, ona subject that should receive 
much more attention in schools, both public and private.” 


SAMPLE copies will be furnished teachers and educationalists at above introduction and wholesale prices. 


of Literature forwarded on application. 


and definitions, a very nice point in this connection; and I HEARTILY 
COMMEND HIS GRAMMAR AS THE TIMELY BOOK WE NEED.” — Henry 
| F. Harrington, Superintendent of Schools, New Bedford, Mass. 


| Our Bodies and How We Live. ( Advanced.) 


The e st 


reference to the essential point of TEMPERANCE, is 


Dr. Blaisdell’s Physiologies. 


graded series of Element ry Physiologies having especial 


The Child’s Book of Health. 


Schools. 


How to Keep Well. 


(Primary.) 


In easy lessons for 
Price, 30 cents net. 
( Elementary.) Price, 42 cents, net. 


Price, 60 cts., net, 
By ALBERT F. BLAISDELL, M.D. 


The above books fully meet the demands of recent State legisla- 





| tion, calling for Scientifie Temperance Instruction in the Public 
Schools. 


Providence, and hundreds of cities and towns in the United States. 


Adopted for use in the schools of Boston, Philadelphia, 


* A large number of States have recently passed laws requiring that, 
in the public schools, Physiology and Hygiene shall be taught with 
special reference to the effect of alcohol and narcotics on the hu- 
man system. This demand has produced quite a large crop of books, 
—good, bad, and indifferent,—most of them evidently written'to catch 
the market. They bear evidence of haste, and even, in some instances, 
of ignorance. Dr. Blaisdell presents, in * Our Bodies and How we 
Live,’ an excellent example to the contrary. 

“It is the work of aman who knows what he is talking about. and 
| Who has the knack of the true teacher. His ideas are clear, and his 
language perfectly simple, so that any child of ordinary intelligence 
can understand him. . 

** Moreover, he has Agassiz’s true idea of the method of teaching ; 
and he is not satisfied with dry deseription, but has appended to the 
| book a good chapter of experiments, such as any teacher or scholar 
can easily make. The whole series of these experiments is equally 
| simple and effective, for they direct the teacher and pupil in the method 

of studying the main facts of anatomy and shysloleay in the same 

objective way. An excellent glossary and a full index complete this 
| well-written and useful volume, which we can commend unreservedly 
to school boards and teachers as just the thing they will want. 7 


“In the most difficult part of the book, — the due appreciation of 
the effects of alcohol and tobaceo,—the author seems to have been very 
happy in stating the facts in a clearand non-partisan manner. He has 
shown the bad effect of both, — especially of aleohol, — without, on the 
one hand, trying to mitigate their evils, or on the other, to exaggerate 
them for a purpose, as would be done by a fanatic. The book will do 
most good of all by its entire fairness.”’— Philadelphia Medical News. 





Commendatory notices of the other books in the series, from 


medical journals, are in possession of the publishers. 


Specimen pages of the Physiologies furnished free on application. 





CaTALoGuEs of our publications in every department 


LEE and SHEPARD, Publishers, 10 Milk Street, Boston. 











| 


Chautauqua, 188°. 


THE MOST COMPLETE SUMMER COLLEGE in the WORLD. 


Law Lectures by Judge A. W. Tourgee. 

Six Lectures on the Tariff Question by Prof. 
W. G. Summer and Prof. R. E. Thompson. 

Literary Lectures by Homer B. Sprague and 
Prof. C. J. Little. 

Classes in Language, Literature, and Science. 

Best Methods — Able Instructors. 

General lectures by a long list of distinguished speakers. Con- 
certs, Entertainments, Illuminations, ete. 

Musical Institute, July and August, Cornet 
Band, Princeton Gice Club and Soloist; Mrs. 
Dora Henson-Emerson, Soprano; I, V. Flagler, 
Organist. 

Chautauqua offers unexampled opportunities to Teachers, 
Students, and people of refinement generally. 

Chautauqua welcomes all who aim at a broader outlook, 
and who would combine with rational Summer recreation the bene- 
fits of intellectual stimulus. 

The Hotel Atheneum is one of the finest Summer Hotels 
in the United States; fitted elegantly; electric lights, ete. Rooms, 
$1.00 per day; board, $10.50 per week. 


Write for full information to 
W. A. DUNCAN, Sec’y, SyracuseE, N. Y. 














DONT WASTE YOUR SUMMER. 


If you are a School Teacher and want to learn new meth- 
ods, and get broad ideas, together with rest and recreation, come 
to Chautauqua and join the Teacher's Retreat. 

If you are a Studemt and want the best opportunities for 
studying languages, law, or science, come to Chautauqua and 
enter the most complete Summer College in the world. 

If you are a Sunday-School Teacher and want to 
teach systematically and wisely, come to Chautauqua and 
join the Normal Class. 

If you are a Thinker and enjoy hearing live topics discussed 
by the best men in the country, come to Chautauqua and 
listen. 

If you are tired and want rest, entertainment, exercise, and 
amusement, come to Chautauqua. 

Jf you don’t know what Chautauqua is, write for full 


iuformation to 
W. A. DUNCAN, Secretary, Syracusx, N. Y. 

















== CHAUTAUQUA. 


Chautauqua «> Teachers. 


Many a teacher is anxious for a broader outlook. The recita- 
tion room is apt to become a rut. New methods, intellectual quick- 
ening, and rational recreation, are offered the teachers of Amer- 


ica by 
CHAUTAUQUA. 


July 9, 1887, thee Chautauqua Teacher’s Retreat 
opens its session of three weeks. ‘The ticket includes admission to 
all public exercises, Lectures, Concerts, Organ Recitals, ete. 

Lessons in Pedagogy by Dr. J. W. Dickinson, Supt. of Schools 
for Massachusetts, and assistants. 

Lessons in Natural Science by Prof. J. T. Edwards, Ideal For- 
eign Tour in France and Germany, Exercises in English Literature 
by Prof. W. D. McClintock. Limited number of visitors to the 
working departments and recitation rooms of the Language Schools. 

Cheap Rates by all Railways. Board and Lodging, $5-$10 per 
week, For full information, address 

W. A. DUNCAN, SyRACUuSE, N. Y. 


Fourteenth Chautauqua Season ! 


July 2-9—Church Congress. 
Course of Lectures on ‘* Extemporaneous Preaching,’’ 
Dr. J. M. Buckley, of New York. 
Addresses on Practical Subjeets, 
Rev. Mark Guy Pearse, of England, 
author of ‘* Daniel Quorm.’’ 
July 4—Oration, Hon. R. G. Horr, of Michigan. 
July 9-30—Chautauqua Teachers’ Retreat. 
Teaching Methods, Foreign Tour Entertainment. 

July 9-Aug. 2i—Language Schools. 

Large and able Faculty. A range of studies never before 
offered by any Summer School. 

July 31-Aug. 2—Missionary Institute. 

Conferences, Lectures, and other exercises. Speakers: Chap- 
lain C. C. McCabe, Dr. Alexander Sutherland, D. 8. L. 
Baldwin, and others. 

124— Fourteenth Chautauqua Assembly. 

Able Lectures, Classical and Popular Concerts. Entertain- 

ments of all kinds. Prominence will be given to Sunday 

Schoo! Normal Work. Normal Course to 

prepare Sunday School teachers for their work. Course 

outlined, instruction given, and competitive examination 
held at the end of the session. This course is for any Sun- 
day-school teacher who has a desire to do more intelligent 
and efficient work. 

Write to W. A. DUNCAN, Syracuse, N. Y., for full infor- 
mation. 





Aug. 








music _AT CHAUTAUQUA. 


Brilliant General Program of Lectures, Concerts, &c., as usual. 


The Chautauqua Musical Institute will open July 2, 
and continue in session two mouths, The work will be doze under 
the following departments : 

I. DEPARTMENT OF MuSICAL LITERATURE. Lectures on 
Musical Art, Biography, and History, supplemented by the per- 
formance of appropriate works of the great masters. 

Il. DEPARTMENT OF INSTRUMENTAL Music. A thorough 
and systematic course of study with teachers of the highest excel- 
lence, under the direction of Prof. I. V. FLAGLER, in Pipe Organ, 
Pianoforte, Violin, and other instruments ; Musical Theory, Compo- 
sition, and Harmony. 

Ill. DEPARTMENT OF VOICE CULTURE, SIGHT SINGING, 
Theory and Harmony in Classes. The art of conducting and the 
interpretation of advanced musical works, under the direction of 
Prof. W. F. SHERWIN, of Boston. 

1V. DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIc ScnHooL Music. Summer 
Session of the National Normal Music School of Boston; Luther 
Whiting Mason System. 

Pupils studying music at Chautauqua will have advantages such 
as cannot be found elsewhere. They will have opportunities of 
hearing lectures by distinguished men; of singing in the large chorus, 
and of hearing and participating in the very best musical perform- 
ances. There will be concerts by chorus, and soloists, organ and 
piano recitals, and concerts by the 

Brass Quartet and Octet Band, of New York, 
Francis X. Diller, Direetor. 


The Princeton College Glee Club, 
Dora Henson-Emerson, Soprano, 
and many others. 
Reduced Rates by all Railways. Cottage or Hotel Board at rea- 


sonable prices. 
Address W. A. DUNCAN, SyracusE, N. Y. 


Chautauqua, 1887. 


A Unique Summer Resort. Regular University Classes in Lan- 
guages, Science, and Art. 

Lectures on Law—JUDGE TOURGEE, 

Political Economy—W. G. SUMNER. 

Literature—CoL. Homer B. SPRAGUE. 

General Lectures and Entertainments—GEORGE W. CABLE, 
WILL CARLETON, Dr. J. T. DuRYEA, GrorGE RIDDLE, R. E. 
THOMPSON, JosEPH D. WEEKS, and scores of others. 


For full information, address 


W. A. DUNCAN, Seo’y, Sykacuss, N. ¥. 
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W. H. WALMSLEY & C0, 


Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES, 


and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 


OPTICAL, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 
METEOROLOGICAL, 
INSTRUMENTS. 
Illustrated, condensed list 
of 32 pages free. 


. Full Catalogues for three 
=, Stamps. 


9 Mention this paper. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 


NEW YORK, 
Ben areene and Manuf’s of 





Chemically ‘Pure Chemicals. 
Platinum Balances. 





CHEMISTS, BURNSEN’S 
COLLEGES, BURNERS 
SCHOOLS, and and 


COMBUSTION 
FURNACES 
a specialty 
in manufacture. 


LABORATORIES | 
Suppties with the 
yest goods at the 
lowest prices. 


JOSEPH ZENTMA YER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


J ’ . 
Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 
201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

(eH MICROSCOPES FROM 888 TO $1,000. 49 
Catalogue on application. 











sae & ie 


528 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, 


Manufacturers and Importers 
CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 
PURE CHEMICALS, 
For Colleges and Schools. 


te ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUES 
furnished on application. 


SOLAR CAMERA" 


CHAS F. ADAMS, : 


wma J. E. BELL, ‘iii 


Manufacturer of 


fe SCHOOL BLAGKBOARDS | 


Sis icubeuonn ss 


Slated Paper, Liquid Slating, Etc. 
Address, 24 PORTLAND ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


THE GILMAN MAP DRAWING. 


Entirely novel, and radically different from any 
system heretofore known. Wonderfully efficient in 
the study of geography. Sample portfolio of blanks, 
prepared paper, instructions, ete., sent free to any 
address, postpaid, on receipt of 15 cents. 

It will pay any teacher to investigate this. 
W. C. GILMAN & CoO., 
Educational Publishers, 
14 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
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iw NOW Skill in Three Months 7 Bere . 
n. No fai a s. Haven's College New Y« ; 
Vhila Pe a. ; Chic Clocinnati, O San Francis 


r, SAFEST OF ALL =" 
0 INVESTMENTS. Q/ 

B. CLARK & Co., of MINNEAPOLIS, offers First 
piesiamess on Farms in Minnesota and Dakota in 
amounts of $300 and upwards; interest from 7 to 8 
percent. Mortgages on Minne apolis City Property, 
interest 7 percent. Fifteen years’ experience. 
Send to Boston Office for Pamphlet and references 
before you =e rons elsewhere. 

EORGE WALLACE, Agent, 

eow 19 Milk St., » Room 46, ss 


GEO. SHERW OOD & CO., 
307 & 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








ARITHMETICS. 

Medel Little Folks, P ‘ $ .22 
Elementary Arithmetics, e ° - 48 

" Complete ° - 0 
Arithmetic of the Farm and Workshop, ° - 28 
Model Ist Arithmetics, ° ° « 4 
2d ‘ ° ; P ° - 49 

” $d ig ° ° ° e ‘ - 49 
Oral Course in Arithmetic, ° ° . « Ab 


| \) Is a brain and nerve food, and gives new 
CROSBY'S | TALIZED PHOSPHIT life and energy to all who are nervous or 
exhausted. It aids in the bodily, and wonderfully in the mental —* of children. 
The Emperor Dom Pedro, Bismarck, Gladstone, brain-workers, cured t 7 ores 
prostration, and now maintain their bodily and mental vigor by its use. cur 


nervous derangements and debility in old or young. Not a secret; formula on every 


bsurdity. 
label. A Vital Phosphite, not a snbovatory phosphate or soda-water a dity. 
For sale by -eclorse 4 or Mail, $1.00 56 W. 25th St., New Vork. 


PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 87 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


CATALOGUE OF OBEAP SCHOOL APPABATUS CATALOGUES 
Catalegue of Physical Instruments for High Schools and Colleges. TEST INSTRUMENTS 





Catalogue of Chemical Apparatus. E \ TERNS 
Catalogue of Telescopes. BEND AND LAN TR : 
Catalogue ef Anatomical Modeis. ADDRESS. IN PREPARATION 





JAS. W. QUEEN & CO. 


OPTICIANS 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS O1 


‘Physi and Chemical Apparatus, 


924 CHESTNUT STREET, 
Philadelphia, Pa., wu. Ss. A. 


— WEW — 
TOEPLER-HOLTZ 


Electrical Machines. 


Instruments of Precision, Electrical Test 
Instruments, Spectroscopes, 


Chemical and Analytical Balances, 


Bohemian Glassware, Pure Hammered 
Platina Ware, Pure Chemicals, 
Physiological Apparatus, 

Anatomical Models, 
Charts, 


















Skeletons, 





Photographie 
Outfits, 

Optical 

(** Magie ”’ 


ACME NO. 4. MICROSCOPE Lanterns, 


Drawing Instruments, Microscopes, Magnifying- 
glasses, een Botanical Boxes. 


1 ; 
dvrily ('ttaloqie containing list *15 Cutaloques 8 (Meuation this Journal.) 


|The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER Ke 
IS THE BEST FOR SCHOOLS. Sharpens both j 


MACHINE IN USE Lead and Slate Pencils, 
Manufactured by 


For Sale by 
GOULD & COOK, 
Leominster, Mass. 
Send for Circular. 





G. S. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. | 
S. S. & Pun. Co., 36 Bond Street, N. Y. | 
ERERHARD FABER, 718 Broadway, N. Y. | 





CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


tare nee cowie J & H. BERGE mesrsaetc" 
School Supply and Publishing Co. 


NEW YORK. 
36 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 





EVERYTHING for the SCHOOLROOM., 


SCHOOL BOOKS, STATIONERY, and and SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE. 





Price Lists on application. 
Correspondence solicited. 


ARTHUR COOPER, Manager. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 4 SS 
STEEL” PENS. [(33°° 


















SOLD wy ALL D DEALERS Taroucrout TH WORLD. 











Supplementary Reading. 
Boyden’ s Reader, Sugenene ntary to any Ist and 
2d Readers, & .20 
Bolt wood’s Institute, ” Grammar, and High Schoel 
Reader, 4 
Selections from “the Ww ritings of Geo. ‘Bancroft, 32 
Students’ Readers in parts of 32 pages each ; Ist, 
8d, and 4th Readers; per dozen, 64 
Students’ 4th mete in parts of 96 pases each ; 
per copy. ° 2 
Address * GEO SHERWOOD "& CO. 
307 & 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, I)) 


FOR SALE. 
Over 30 private se hools, requiring investments of f; 
&2,000 to 50,000. 
‘Teachers wanted for large number of vacancies 
BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
110 Tremont St. (P.O. Box 1868), Boston. 


O Oregen Bird Arrow Heads. 
2000 kk Hills Minerals. 
SAD Lands, Fossils, Cre “. aceous, and Tertiary. 
SIOUX Indian Relics; Buckskin, ete. 
Illus. Ca A L. W. STILWELL, Deadwood, D. T 


A RARE CHANCE 


FOR YOUNG MEN. 





THE MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COI 
LEGE has at its disposal EIGHTY FREE scholarships, 
which will be given to worthy young men in the State 
who can pass the entrance exé amination. It affords 
a thorough English education and a good training in 
chemistry, botany, natural history, agriculture, engi 
neering, ‘milits iry, and other sciences, fitting young 
men to enter business or to study the professions, or 
to become good farmers or good teachers. For fur 
ther particulars, address 

President H. H. GOODELL, Amherst, Mass. 





























Tempcrance Charts. 
Send for full circular to 


NAANANAANAANNSAAAAANAAAAAASSSAAAARARN 
MMMM hhh hhhhhhpitthtttththtih 





ILTON 
ONPRINGFIELD 


RADLEY CO. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BUCKEYE | BELL FOUNDRY 


Belis of Pure Copper and Tin for eo xh J 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete, FUI 

WARRANTED, Catalegue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT. Clesiazati © 


A, H. ANDREWS & CO. 


Ceneral School Furnishers, 





MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


SCHOOL 
FURNITURE: 









Andrews’ 
Clobes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds, 
Blackboards, 
Dustless 
Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
Andrews’ New Series of School Maps. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


195 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
686 Beenduny, New York. 


t iL ES. Sastestoatie® Final cure and never 
ak Liver, ridney 
Ttowss Grom eor suppository. 
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OLMSTED'S COLLEGE PHILOSOPHY. 


THIRD REVISION. BY KIMBALL. 





An Introduction to Natural Philosophy. Designed as a Text-book for Students 

in College. By Dentson O_mstep, LL D., Professor of Natural Philosophy and 
Astronomy in Yale College, and E.S. Syeui, LL.D., Professor of Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy in Amherst College. By Rop- 
NEY G. KimBact, A. M., Professor of Applied Mathematics in Brooklyn Poly- 
Extra cloth. Price, $3.12. 


This revision of OLMSTED’S NATURAL PuILOSOPHY has been made in accordance with the 


Third Revised Edition. 


technic Institute. 8vo, pp. xiii, 510, 


plan of the former editions, the object being to produce a text-book in Physics adapted to the require- 
ments of a college course; it is believed that as now presented it includes all that is necessary in this 
department of a liberal education. 

The work has been revised throughout, and contains over one hundred pages of new matter, and 
The complete Jndex recently appended greatly increases 


Notwithstanding its enlarged size, the price 


one hundred and thirty-two new engravings. 
its value both as a text-book and as a work of referenee. 
of the work has not been advanced. 

Copies for examination mailed to Professors upon receipt of Twe Dollars. 


EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES. 


S. F. BRECKENRIDGE, Wit-| From Prof. J. A. BAUMAN, Muhlenburg College. 
tenberg College. ALLENTOWN, Pa., Jan. 3, 1887. 
SPRINGFIELD, O., Jan. 5, 1887. It suits my idea of a college text-book better 

The very best work extant in English for a col-| than any other I know. I have long been looking 
lege text-book. It gives everything there is time | for a book not too elementary nor so bulky as to 


for, with clearness and precision and without too preclude the idea of its thorough study in the 
much elaboration |time allotted to Physics in a general classical 


course. The main facts are here given, leaving it 
to the teacher or professor to enlarge on what- 
ever topics he sees fit. I shall use it in my 
classes. 


From Prof. GEORGE LILLEY, Dakota Agri- 
cultural College. 
BrookinGs, Dak., Aug. 14, 1886. 
I am satisfied that it is the best work published 
for our ordinary college courses. 


From E. M. MILLS, Findlay College. 
FINDLAY, O., Sept. 13, 1886 
We have been using your Philosophy this term, 
and I am very much pleased with it. 


From Prof. 


From Prof. J. M. WHITHAM, Arkansas In-| 
dustrial Ugiversity. 

FAYETTEVILLE, Ark., Oct. 25, 1886. 

I am using the Philosophy this term, and it | 

gives satisfaction. 





From Prof. J. E. WILLETT, Mercer Univ. 


Macon, Ga., Dec. 23, 1886. 

I am using the Philosophy with my present 
Junior Class. The revision is fully up to the 
times, and is within the compass of time devoted 
to Physics in most colleges. 





CHARLES COLLINS, 





An Introduction to Astronomy. 
in College. 


and Natural Philosophy in Amherst 


with additions. 


Coffin, Lafayette College. 
and thoroughly revised Tables II., [V., and V. 


or 


Svo, pp. vi, 


From Prof. H. H. POUNDS, West Ky. College. 


MAYFIELD, Ky., 1887. 
We are very much pleased with the works. 
They are very complete, and no doubt among the 
best text-books extant. I have adopted the As- 


tronomy. We will also use the Physics. 
From Prof. JOHN H. SCOTT, Westminster 
College. 


FULTON, Mo., Aug. 2, 1886. 

I regard Snell's Olmsted's Astronomy as the 
best college text-book with which I am ac- 
quainted. 

M. WHITHAM, Arkansas In- 
dustrial University. 
FAYETTEVILLE, Ark., Oct. 30, 1886. 
Admirably adapted to general collegiate work. 


From Prof. J. 





Shall use it next spring term. 


Publisher. 


4, with numerous illustrations and diagrams. 


OLMSTED'S COLLEGE ASTRONOMY. 


SNELL’S SECOND EDITION, 


Designed as a Text-book for the Use of Students 
By Denison Otmsrep, LL.D., Professor of Natural Philosophy and 


Astronomy in Yale College, and E. S. Snetu, LL.D., Professor of Mathematics 


College. Third Edition, carefully revised, 


This edition contains the latest emendations of Prof. Snell, and also various numerical corrections 
in accordance with the best authorities, for which the Publishers are indebted to Prof. Seldon J. 


Prof. Coffin has also added (to Art. 264) Appendix M, and has enlarged 


Price, $2.00. 


Copies for examination mailed to Teachers and Professors ypon receipt of One Dollar. 


EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES. 


| From Prof. H. L. BRUNER, Eureka Coll. 
EurkKA, II}, April 21, 1886. 

I think it well adapted to class use, both in re- 
spect to treatment of the subject and arrangement 
of matter. The revised edition, with appendix, 
seems to represent fully the present condition of 
astronomical science. We shall continue to use it, 


From Prof. E. 8. LOOMIS, Baldwin Univ. 


BEREA, O., April 8, 1886. 
After careful examination, the Astronomy has 
been selected as the text-book, in preference to 
any other on our table. 


From Prof. R. H. TRIPP, Central Univ. of Ia. 
PELLA, Iowa, May 28, 1886, 

I think it well adapted to the work of college 

classes; while it does not claim to be exhaustive, 

it seems to me to be sufficiently comprehensive for 


‘ordinary college work. 


For Sale by THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 9 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 
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BEST BOOKS. % 


z Holmes’ New Readers. 


neatest illustrations ; cheapest books. 
First Reader, 16 cents; Second Reader, 28 cents. 


Best ideas ; Samples will repay teacher 


or parent. 


Maury’s New Geographies. 


The ELEMENTARY and MANuAL make the school course, and present the sub- 
ject, as per latest methods and data, in most charming style. Both books mailed 


for examination for $1.50. 


Maury’s New Physical Geography. 


Scientific aud popular; wonderfully interesting as a textbook or 
Mailed for $1.20. 


for general 


reading. 


The Clarendon Dictionary. 


The handiest work of highest authority and lowest price. 


Gildersleeve’s New Latin Primer. 
If Latin is to be well begun, this is the book for the beginner. 


75 cents. 


Venable’s Easy Algebra. 


A work of marked excellence, containing all the Algebra that is wanted in a 
Mailed for 60 cents. 


Mailed for 45 cents. 


Mailed for 


majority of schools. 


Maury’s Wall Maps. 


Show physical and political features; kept up with the world’s changes ; valuable 
for class exercise or reference; of most convenient size, well made, and cheap. 
Price, $10. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


York. 





19 Murray Street, New 


Maury’s Ceographies supplied by 


ANALYTICAL SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP. 


The Cheapest and Best. Per Doz. 


Analytical Series of Copy Books. Large Size, $ .90 
7 * Elementary Edition, ° ° 65 
Pen and Pencil * 40 


When sent by mail postage will be added. 
Analytical System of Penmanship as Applied to 
Book keeping. 
Business Paper, Correspondence, ete. No. 1 and 
No, 2, per doz., $1.60. No.3 Book, per doz., $2.20 
Extra charge for postage. 
Address GEO, SHERWOOD & CO., 
307 & 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


— Agents Wanted. 


WANTED, 





Salesmen for the Century Co.’s War book, ** Battles 


and Lenders of the Civil War,’ written by 
| Generals Grant, Sherman, McClellan, Beauregard, 
| Johnston, Buell, Lee, Wallace, and many others. 32 
parts, at 30 cents per part. And for Logan’s Memo- 
rial Volume, finished just before he died, ‘* The 
Volunteer Soldier of America,” one large 
;octavo vol. of over 600 pages, A few more extra 
| good men can secure territory on ** The People’s 
| Cyclopwdia,” three large super royal octavo vols. : 


also a few on Ridpath’s ** HMlistery of the World,” 


beautifully illustrated from paintings by the masters, 
three large super royal octavo volumes. 





Teachers or Students 


DURING VACATION, 


Will do well to address 


WILMOT CASTLE & CoO., 


621 6 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


MARTIN GARRISON & CO., 


— THE REPERTOIRE 


— FOR 


High Grade Schools, Advanced Singing 
Classes, and Conventions, 


By GEO, F. ROOT, 


This REPERTOIRE consists of 

ist. Part-Songs, Glees, Solos, Duets, Trios, Quar- 
tettes, Sang ee and other Choruses, adapted for the 
use of High Schools and advanced Singing Classes. 

2d. Hymns, Anthems, and other religious music 

| for Opening, Closing and Various Occasions. 

3d. Practice Lessons for drill and review, espe- 
cially adapted for those who may not have had the 

| advantages of earlier musical grades. 

ith. Vocal Training Exercises, and Solfeggios, to 
whieh are eeceme Theoretical Statements, Glous- 
saries, and Sketches of Eminent Composers. 

Having the eve conditions of High School 
voices in mind, the author of this work has kept 
Tenors and Basses within moderate compass, and 
when it could be done without detriment to the har- 
mony, has given the greater difficulties of intervals 
and execution to sopranos and altos. This arrange- 
ment will often be found acceptable to classes and 

| choral societies. 
Price per copy. $1.00. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH C0., Cincinnati. 


CYCLOPADIAS, 


| Every Home, School, and Office needs a Cyclopedia, 


| which should be Reliable, Fresh as to information, 


and LOW IN PRICE. Wecanhelp youto the 
| BEST ata saving of fully 50 percent. Write for 
particulars, stating how much you can afford to pay. 


| -Address, 
_ BOX 2857, 
NEVYT YORE. 





| © END to the Journal of Education for a 
Big Offer to Agents. 3 Somerset St. 





The Liter 


64-page Catalogue free. 





WM. WARE & CO., 30 Franklin St., Boston. 





or Lakeside Building, Chicago, Ill. 


ary 


Revolution 


Standard Publications ; lowest prices ever known. NOT sold by Book-sellers ; 
books sent for examination before payment, satisfactory reference being given. 


Please 


DEN, Publisher, 393 Pearl St., New York, 
mention this paper, 


ae 
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| Practical Science for Young Students. Watson’s Spellers. ‘BUY YOUR SCHOOL SONG BOOKS 


By J. MADISON WATSON, — or — 


Ik | R ST BOOK ( yk Cl LK M | ST R Y Author of the /ndependent Series of Readers. OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
wh Me A J 4i a L ” There is many a speller in the market, and it Whose series of well made, melodious songsters are 


might be hz rd to say which is the best! But, all} | known everyW here, and give general satisfaction 











sy J rs W BREWSTE things being taken into consideration, we feel safe 
} By MARY HA BRE PER. jin saying that, for completeness and scienfic arrange- THE 
ment, classification, and utility, there is nothing NEWEST HIGH S¢ HOOL SONG BOOk 
equal to 13 
course of simple experiments for beginners, giving great prominence to practical work by the pupil. : 
} . riment Phe I t me l cle itl = plest Dp he ti ise! loved. th ht ct WATSON’ s COMPLETE SPELLER. SONG GREETING 60 cts. ; $6 per doz.) It is 
rhe experiments are 0 e most elementary character, and the simplest apparatus Is employ} : ‘ *ige Mr. W atson very prope rly contends that orthogr: a- | filled with the best of part-songs. A fine collectio: 
hy of material being limited to what the kitchen affords, and to a few well-known chemical compounds. Each | phy is the “ corner-stone of education, and he pro- : 3a a 
student is required to make his own observations, and from every experiment a practical lesson is drawn. | ceeds to train his pupils thoroughly and skillfully,| ROVAL SINGER 60 cts. > $6 per doz.) Made 
. |; and makes correct “spellers” of all who faithfully | | for singing classes, it is yeta good and appropriate 
Introduction price, 66 cents. lobserve his instructions. 176 pages, one half board. Book for schools. . 
; ay | 
! price for examination 20 cts. Watson's “Graphic — ome Music for Fem 
| Sample copies will be forwarded, postpaid, to teachers or school-officers for examination, at the| Biever” is a gem! Watson's Child’s Speller and| FOR LADIES’ CLASSES. Votces: 
eile ass itt You ith’s Speller, are both printed entirely in script’ perkins’ Veen! Echoes ($100); Tilden’s Choice : 
| | type, to familiarize the pupil with the written rather; ‘Tries ($1) ; Morse’s Wellesley College Col. 
than the printed form * lection (81.00). 


D, APPLETON & CO., Pablishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, Sau Francisoa, | "seevurotin simple copiesforwaracd on application. Ss iia oie 


A. §. BARNES & © 0., Publishers, 
’ i , M . 111 and 113 William St.. NEW YORK. | Song Bells (50 cts.; $4.80 per doz.) A favorit 
{ Best 8 upplementary Heading for Grammar Schools. H, B. CARRINGTON, Agt., 22 Bromfield St., Boston. | Rote Re eget ; oman end ‘ithe med: cans 
: \ H COMPOSI | Song Render (Book 1, 50 cts.; Book 2, 60 cts.) 
Spoons 18 ENOLIS FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


Selections from American Authors. TION, CRAMMAR, and RHETORIC, 


: it by mail, Gems for Little Singers (30cts.; $3 per doz 
combined, !y W. W. GIST, A.M. Ser a a little beauty, as is Fresh Flowers (25 cts. 





~~ 








PART FIRS tr, From the Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin, for 68 cents. $2.40 per doz.), which is full of ¢ hildren’s hymns 
PART SECOND, Familiar .Letters of John and Abigail Adams. ELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINCS and tunes. Kinde wagnnee ° € amnee (ee 60 ‘ by 
: au ' ’ _ a 9 ay W. W. GIST. Kate iggin), is an exee it book for Kinde: 
PART THIRD, Cooper’s famous Story of “The Spy. : tg — rong By V I garten Teachers, with many merry songs. 
— an —— " ‘ : ‘ ai = : ,, | AM. Sent by maul for 35 cents a es perc 
" PART FOURTH, Selections from Longfellow’s “ Tales of a Wayside Inn. Address GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., Send for Lists and Catalogues. 
307 & 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Til. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 





This book contains 414 pages, printed on good paper, in clear type, and is handsomely 








AUL 
eos ‘It makes the rn aching of Elementary Science | 
sensible in the Common School. | 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & co., Pubtiohers, 18 & 2 20 Astor Place, New York. 


| 
bound in cloth. First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. i— — 


Al i 


Sample copy mailed, i i for 60 cents. 





*.* Price List and Descriptive Catalogue free on 








ap pplice ation. 


) BOSTON FOREIGN qocmereen 4K. Ww J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, | MODERN JUVENILE CLASSICS. 





; ——— AGENCY FOR—— vA : : 715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 
AENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S, JENKIN AMBROSE, 87 Franklin St., Boston. superior collection o > te 
LOCK WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE S| ° | FM, ~ mee MD myekmge  Fb Gg Kpindlen, Lange, Choy - 
CO.’8, LONDON, TAUCHNITZ’S LErpsic PUBLICA- | y ° Se r S 42 Bleecker St.. | Gtece, Lew, 8&e Mendeles Schubert, Hiller, He os 
9 an « spe i € 
TIONS. | THOS. NELSON & S0 ; NEW YORK, | - Pear a be yet Mende e _a mes ? — : rs. A. . — YP A 


Large Stock of IMPORTED AND AMERICAN weep 
£DI TIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. Publish Valuable Books by W. ¥F. COLLIER, LL.D. 


e 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. | 

CARL SCHOENHOF, | encil S HISTORY OF ENGLAND.  8vo, cloth, $2.50. | MY KATHLEEN’S GONE OVER THE SEA 

144 Tremont Street, Boston. | OUTLINES OF GENE > » o ° 

LINES GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. Saseidhal tiatie dete thane 
Th ‘ . THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, ¢l., 1.25. | : + eRraree ne 
TEACHERS! Bhe Oldest and the Beast THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. By tT. BP. WESTENDORPE. 

OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. Sie Pier eee Supe voy heme canta 


music size. Price, $1. 00 ‘In oy var $1. 5@ in Cloth. 












— = 


Now is the time to turn your “Dead Stock.” We 














; 
: 
: nn” 
3] will pure hase, for Cash, all SCHOOL BOOKS you Of alt Po neifs Send for catalogues. tf aS a yp omposer. In thi his latest effort, he has 
: may have. P rices submitted on receipt of list, giving 7 ~— : . rpass: g he has retofor : tt n, ind we predict 
copyright, date, and eondition. sé | — ita ge Prous oom 1 from pa i seautifully illus- 
' EW AND SE COND-HAND BOOKS furnished The a Rial Hand | Calculus, Geometry, A % trated title page. Pr 40 Conte, in mail, il, pos stpaid, 
better than market rates. The largest and cheapest . : : Halsted’s Elements of Geometry Svo, cloth, $1.75 
I SUPPLEMENTARY READING and REF- . is a 
ne BOOKS in this counts se PENHOLDERS, RUBBER ERASERS Johnson's Integral Calculus. rs “6 1.50 ‘MUSICAL ebay mA 
‘ EDWARD E, HABB & CO., (12d School | Curve Tracing. . . . . 12mo° 1,00 send our Illnstrated re scriptive Catalogue free of 
5 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass, ree | Merriman’s Geodesy 12mo, * ii inne ae —— 
F cee Fe — - sLrument you wish to | uy 





2.00 


| ouiver, Wait se Bia ‘ 1.25 ” 
Th Business via ndard System | Lt staTioners KEEP THe /qin™W "ant NSENOTNITATT. ©. - 


Supplico ai “Unequafed Quality. 












































y FABER GOODS. Differential Caleulus, . . . . . 8vo, “ 3.50 { 
: cee Differential Caleulus. Abridged, 12mo, “ 1.50 re "3 
DOUBLE ENTRY BOOK: KEEPING. Special Sa mpfe > sent to Differential and Integral Calculus, 12mo,“ 2.50] UNIVE RSITY “PU BL ISHING CO., / 
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| Growing in Popularity Every Day. Normal Music Readers and Charts. eee 
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TEACHERS’ READING CIRCLES. 


Books "That Ewery Teacher Should Possess. 
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Methods of Teaching. 


A Handbook of Principles, Directions, and Working Models for Common-school 


Teachers. 
and Normal Class. 


By Joun Swett, Principal of the San Francisco Girls’ High School 
12mo, Half Leather, $1.00. 


** Every teacher may derive immediate practical benefit from its perusal.’’—F. Louis SOLDAN, Prin. St. 


Louis Normal School. 


The Teacher. 


Moral Influences Erployed in the Instruction and Government of the Young. 


By Jacos Axsporr. Illustrated. 
A book intended to detail, in a familiar and 


12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


yractical manner, a system of arrangements for the organ- 


ization and management of a school, based on the employment, as far as is practicable, of Moral Influences 


as a means of effecting the objects in view. 


Gentle Measures in Training 
By Jacon Axpsott. Illustrated. 


the Young. 


12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


There are few questions connected with the early education of children that are not discussed in the 
course of the volume, with reference to the leading principle of which it treats; each topic is illustrated by | 
a variety of examples derived from practical life; and the whole treatment of the subject evinces the | 
parental wisdom of the author, his deep insight into the juvenile nature, and his large experience in the 


work of education. + 


Economics for the People. 
By R. R. Bowker. 


16mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 
Tt will fulfill the need of a concise hand-book for the use of schools and reading-classes. 


| 


The little book 


Contributions to the Science of 


Education. 


By WitiiaM H. Payne, A.M., Professor of the Science and the Art of Teaching 


in the University of Michigan. 


fruit of long study and broad observation. 


championship of his own ideas, yet reverent toward all conservatism that can claim respect. 


12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


A timely book, bearing on active controversies of to-day, and casting new light upon them. 
The author is a clear, strong, practical thinker, bold in his 


It isthe 
The book 


should be in the hands of all who are interested in education. 


Manual of Object - Teaching. 


Vith Illustrative Lessons in Methods and the Science of Education. 
CALKINS, Supt. of Primary Schools of New York City. 


Primary Object - Lessons. 
By N. A. CALkKINs. 


By N. A. 


2mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


Subjects Treated: Elementary Arithmetic.—Reading — 


Phonetics.— Drawing.—Object-Lessons —Form, Color, and Size.—Simple Les- 


sons on the Human Body. 


12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


Power and Authority of School Officers and Teachers 
In the Management and Government of Public Schools and over Pupils out of 


School, as determined by the Courts of 
16mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


\Kennedy’s The School and the Family. 
The Ethics of School Relations. 


Massachusetts Bar. 


The School and the Family. 


the several States. By a Member of the 


By Joun KeEn- 








NepDyY, Ex-Instructor in Teachers’ Institutes. 16mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


Studies in English Literature. 
By WiLLiaAM Swinton, author of “ Harper’s Language Series,”’ and Gold Medal- 
ist Paris Exposition, 1878. Embellished with Portraits and Autographs. 8vo, 


should receive favor in every school in the land. 


Browning’s Educational Theories. 
An Introduction to the History of Educational Theories. By Oscar Browntna, 
M.A., King’s College, Cambridge, England. 16mo, Cloth, 50 cents. 








It is a concise and popular account of the mainlines of thought that have been followed on educational 


subjects from ancient times to our own day. Mr. 
Greeks; 


Browwing gives a chapter on education among the | 


one to Roman education ; to Humanistic education; the Realist, the Naturalist, English Human- 


ists and Realists, Locke, the Jesuits and Jensenists, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Kante, Fichte and Herbart, and 


finally, the English public school, 


He writes clearly and pleasantly. 


Blaikie’s Sound Bodies for our Boys and Girls. 


By Witi1Am BLAIKIE. 


Mr. William Blaikie’s new manual cannot fail to 


With Illustrations. 


16mo, Cloth, 40 cents. 


receive a warm welcome from parents and teachers, 


and should be introduced as a working textbook into thousands of schools throughout the country \ 


book which ought to be placed at the elbow of every 


school teacher The directions are so simple and 


sensible that they appeal to the reason of every parent and teacher. 





to any address on receipt of the price. 


express at a discount of 20 per cent. from the prices given. 
Order or Draft, Registered Letter, or Express. 


The above-named books are selected fr 


om Harper & Broruers’ List of Publications, and ure offered on the following terms: 1. Single copies will be mailed, prepaid, 
2. When books are ordered for the use of Institute Classes, or Leading Circles, or in clubs of six or more, we will send the same by 
Money may be sent to us by P. O. Money 


On account of these specia 
Address 


| 


Cloth, $1.20. 


tis a series of studies tn the masters of English, from Shakespeare to the present time. 


The authors 


chosen are not only of the first rank, but they also represent epochs of literature, marked phases of style, 


distinetive contributions to literary method, 


Manual Training. 


The Solution of Social and Industrial Problems. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


trated. pp. xxii., 404. 


By Caarves H. Ham. Iilus- 


This is a highly suecessful presentation of a subject which, though comparatively new, is of vital impor- 


tance to the public. 
ishe 


functions and ends of education. 





l rates, cash must accompany the order. 


It is altogether the ablest and most. thorough discussion of manual training yet pub- 
i, and it cannot fail to be productive of valuable results in promoting larger and sounder views of the 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York. 


PENNSYLVANIA AGENCY: 


GENERAL WESTERN AGENCY: 
255 and 257 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 


1022 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEW ENGLAND AGENCY: 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 





SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. 


Thorough training for every need of Voice, Body, 
and Mind in all kinds of Expression. 
and Annual Report free. SUMMER SESSION, 


Catalogue 


Saratoga. Beginning and advanced courses. 


for Summer circular. 
S. S. CURRY, Ph.D., 
Freeman Place, Beacon St., 
c| Boston, Mass. 


SUMMER GOURSES IN CHEMISTRY 


AT — 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

The 13th Annual Session of these courses will open 
July 11th, and continue six weeks, under the diree 
tion of ARTHUR COMEY, Ph.D. (Heidelberg. Ger- 
many). Instruction will be given in General Cheim- 
istry, Qualitative and Quantitative Analysis, and 
Organic Chemistry. A course based on Prof. Cooke’s 
pamphlet of requirements in Chemistry for admission 
to Harvard College will also be given. Special atten- 
tion given to advance students in all branches. The 
instruction is given practically in the laboratory, 
supplemented by experimental lectures. The courses 
are especially designed for teachers in secondary 
schools. and are open both to men and women. Fee, 
$25. For further information, address 

Dk. ARTHUR M. CoMEY., 
Harvard Chemical Laboratory, 


Cambridge, Mass. 
SUMMER 


schoo of PEDAGOGY 


At Ann Arbor, Mich. 


A Summer School of Advanced Pedagogy will be 

held at Ann Arbor, Mich., extending 
From Aug. 8 to Aug. 20, 1887. 

Prof. W. H. PAYNE, of the University of Michigan, 
will be the Director and will deliver 24 Lectures. 

Arrangements will be made for daily discussions 
by the leading teachers present, for conference and 
comparison of views by all. 

Tuition fees and Board rates very reasonable. 

Send for circulars. write for particulars, or send in 
your bames as members, to 


L. C. HULL, 
Principal of the Detroit High School; 
or L. R. HALSEY, 
Supt. of Battle Creek (Mich.) Public Schools. 
FOR SALE, 
A first-class Boarding and Day School for Boys, 
within ten miles of Boston. Said property consists of 
a good house with gymnasium, fitted up for school 
purposes, and anacre of land. Witha slight change, 
12 boarders and some 13 day scholars can be well ac- 
commodated. The school is in a flourishing condi- 
tion. The property, as it is, including buildings, 





furniture, and good will of school, will be sold for 
erms easy ; possession given in season for 


Apply to 
H HAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N, E. Bureau of Education, 
2 Somerset St., Boston, 


10,500. 
‘all session. 


: | 
Send 


EAU OF EDUCATION 








NEW ENGLAND BUT 


SUPPL ts 


11. Teachers with Desirable Positions. 

2 Colleges with Presidents, Professors, 

and Tutors. 

3. Academies, Publie 
and Private Schools of every Grade, 
with competent Principals, Teachers, 


Seminaries, and 


demand for a new supply for every grade of school 


tages offered by the N. E. Bureau of Education. 


Does business in every State and Territory. 
ago, when the Bureau was organized. 
Circulars and Forms of Application sent free. 


Hon. JOHN EATON, Pres. Marietta College, and 
for 16 years U.S. Comr. of Education From my 
knowledge of Dr. Hiram Oreutt, I should not expect 
any man in the country to excel him in selecting the 
right teacher for the right place. 

R. M. JongEs, Jiead Master of William Penn Char 
ter School, Philadelphia, Penn There has always 
been one field of usefulness unoccupied, so far as my 
knowledge extends, by any educational burean in 
this country; namely, that of assisting capable and 
ambitious teachers already at work, to better their 
condition, by bringing them into correspondence 
with employers ready to offer them better work and 
better wages. I have reason to know that you have 
successfully occupied this field, and I congratulate 


the fact. 

A. J. SNOKE, Supt. of Schools, Princeton, Ind. 
We have been pleased with the applications prompted 
by your agency, and have offered positions to several. 
This favorable regard prompts me to give you the 
exclusive preference in reporting favorable vacan- 
cies. I now want five teachers, as indicated above. 

From Gen. T. J. MORGAN, Prin. Normal School, 
Providence, R. I.: Hiram OrcTtTT, LL.D. : Ihave 
had considerable dealings with your Bureau during 
the last two years, both in securing teachers for im- 
portant places, and in sucuring positions for teachers. 
I have been surprised and gratified at the intelligence, 
good sense, and skill displayed in your management. 
You have established a claim to the gratitude of 
teachers and schoo! officers. I wish you abundant 





We invite well-qualified teachers,— we desire no others,—to register with us. 


“TESTIMONIALS. 


you and the better class of American teachers upon |, 


4. Boarding and Fumily Schools, with 
Matrons and Housekeepers. 

5. Gives Parents 
Best Schools. 

6. Rents and Sells School Property. 

and Superinte ndents. 


of the 


Information 


There is constant 


, from the kindergarten to the college. Teachers 


who desire positions or preferment should lose no time to avail themselves of the special advan- 


This Bureau is under the management of a professional educator who has spent forty years in the 
schoolroom, and has devoted much time to the school and the teacher's necessary qualifications. 
Chi 
No charges to school officers for services renderd. 
Address or call upon 


uyges teachers the same low rates as twelve years 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manaacer, 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


*T think Tshall register with you this summer. I 
shall certainly register with you if with any agency, 
as our relations and your management bave always 
been satisfactory to me.”’ M. B. M. 

Willimantic, Conn., March 2s 

* Will you please send me statement of my account, 
ind blank forregistration ? Lam very much obliged 
to you for your great kindness to me.” Ww. 2. 

Stockbridge, Mass... March 28, 1887. 

“Twas referred to you by Prof. M. W. of L—, 
New Jersey, as the manager of ‘he best agency in 
this country, and I therefore request you to send me 
blank form with terms for registration.”’ G. L. H. 
Johns Hopkins University, Mar. 27, 1887. 

* Inelosed please find application and fee for reg- 
istration. I am satisfied your agency is a good one, 
and am ready to trust my interest in your hands.” 

Bradford, lowa. ies a De 

‘Some time ago I received your application blank 
land cireular, and am so well pleased with your meth 
ods and terms that I now send you my application 
and fee for registration.” Cc. 8. L. 

Thompsonville, Conn., March 28, 1887. 

“By advice of Prof. R., Prin. of Normal School, I 
have decided to apply for the necessary papers for 
registration in your Agency.” R. B.C 

Farmington, Me. 

“T am much obliged to you for your attention to 
my interest. It shows that the N. E. Bureau can be 
trusted to keep a watchful eye, and that it is rot nee- 
essary to continue writing letters as to ‘PROBA- 

ee W.A. M. 


1887, 





In a first-class (Mass.) High School, next Sept., a 


lady 
College. to teach Mathematies, English Literature 
and Vocal Music. Salary $550 to $600. 
Apply at once to : 
HIRAM, ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
S Romerset Bt... Boston 





success in your important, difficult, and delicate |BILITIES.’ . 
work. Chicago Hill, Ohto, April 2, 1887. 
WANTED, LATIN A SPECIALTY. 


A Christian lady of ability, culture, and refinement, 


of some experience in teaching, a graduate from | who has devoted much time to the study of the Latin 


language and literature, and has had suecessful ex- 

perience in teaching it, may learn of a first-class 

college position by applying to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. EK, Bureau of Education, 


**FOREICN TRAVEL.”’ 


A circular containing full information on tours 
abroad, with a large number of specimen trips and 
prices, sent on receipt of 5cents. Address HENRY 
GAZE & SON, 260 Washington St., Boston. 618 j 


Nashville College for Young Ladies, 


6 VAUXHALL ST. Correlated with Vanderbilt 
University, giving access tothe splendid facilities 
of that Institution. The leading school of the South 
for the higher education of women. An admirable 
climate for winter residence. Health, comfort, social 
refinement, and the best advantages of education, 
Patronage for current year, 275 from 15 States. 
REV. GEo. W. F. PRICE, D.D., Pres 


CEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 
307 & 309 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Tl. 
Rhetoric Made Racy; or, Aids to Good English, $ .75 
Boltwood’s Topical Outline of General History, — .75 
Bosworth’s Graded Lessons in Eng. Language, 68 


Mrs. M D. L. Haynie’s Syntax and Analysis, 60 
Selections from the Writings of Geo. Bancroft, 32 
Reade’s Business Reader ; or, Manhood in 
Business, F ‘ , ‘ > ; ; 1.00 
Gist’s Lessons in English Composition, Gram- 
mar, and Rhetoric, combined, 7 ; , 68 
FOR SALE, 


A Charming Suburban Residence, 
[ADMIRABLY SUITED FOR A PRIVATE SCHOOL. } 








2 Somerset St., Boston, 


Delightfully located near Boston, four minutes’ walk 
from Station, situated on high ground, 150 feet above 
tide water, rendering the views most beautiful and 
picturesque. The House is elegantly finished, fres- 
coed, and has all modern conveniences, including 
open fireplaces and steam-heating, and contains 22 


rooms. Stable for three horses, with ample carriage 
room. The grounds are tastefully laid cut and 


shaded with fine old trees. 42,000 square feet of land 
fronting on two streets. This property will be sold 
at less than half its original cost. Terms easy. 

Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 
WANTED, 
A Congregational clergyman, who, by culture and ex- 
perience, is well qualified to teach and preach ina 
University in New Mexico. Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


[d) 


WANTED, 
In a large City School of 400 pupils, a superintendent, 
to have the general management and supervision, — 
a gentleman of culture, tact, and sueces-ful experi- 
ence. Salary, $2500 to $3000. 
Apply at once, to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Edneation, 
2 Somerset Street, Boston 


KACHERS! Read the Homer INDUSTRIAI 
Send for sample copy. HOME INDUSTRIAI, 
PUB. CO., 8 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
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D. LOTHROP COMPANY’S NEW BOOKS. 


M. Grant Allen, who | 
much as anybody, has been making a book 
ot twenty eight "se parate parts, and says 
of it: “ Phese little essays are mostly en 
deavors to put some of the latest results 
of science in simple, clear, and intelligible 
language.” 

Now that is exactly what nine hundred 
and ninetynine in a thousand of us want, 
if it isn’t dry. And it isn’t dry, Few of 
those who have the wonderful knowledge 
of what is going on in the learned world 
have the gift of popular explanation — 
the gift of telling of it. Mr. Allen has 
that gift: the knowledge, the teaching 
grace, the popular faculty. 

Common Sense Science. By Grant Allen. 318 pages 
$1.50 D. Lothrop Company, Boston. 

By no means a list of new-found facts, 
but the bearings of them on common 
subjects. 

We don’t go on talking as if the earth 
were the centre of things—as if Galileo 
never lived. Huxley and Spencer have 
got to be heard. Shall we wait two hun- 
dred and fifty years ? 

The book is simply an easy means of 
intelligence. 


There is nothing more dreary than| 
chemistry taught as it used to be taught) 
to beginners. There is nothing brighter | 
and fuller of keen delight than chemistry | 
taught as it can be taught to little children | 
even. 

Real Fairy Folks. By Lucy Rider Meyer, A.M. 
389 pages. $1.25. D. Lothrop Company, Boston. 


“T’ll be their teacher,—give them pri- 
vate scientific lectures! ‘Trust me to 
manage the school part!” ‘The book is 
alive with the secrets of things. 





It takes a learned man to write an easy | 
book on almost any subject. 

Arthur Gilman, of the College for 
Women at Cambridge, known as the 
‘* Harvard Annex,” has made a little book 
to help young people along in the use of 
the dictionary. One can devour it in an 


knows almost as]! 


| to sleep. 


ur or two, but the reading multiplies 
knowledge and means of knowledge. 


Short Stories from the Dictionary. By Arthur 
Gilman, M.A. 1229 pages. 60 cents. D. Lothrop 
Company Boston 

An unconscious beginning of what may 
crow to be philology, if one’s faculty lies 
that way. Such bits of education are of 
vastly more importance than most of us 
know. They are the seeds of learning. 





Ginx’s Baby, a burlesque book of most 
serious purpose, made a stir in England 
some years ago, and, what is of more ac- 
count, went far to accomplish the author’s 
object. 

Evolution of Dodd. By William Hawley Smith. 
152 pages. 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. D. Lothrop 
Company, Boston. 


Dodd is the terrible schoolboy. How 
he became so; who is responsible ; what 
is the remedy—such is the gist of the 
book. As bright as Ginx’s Baby. A 
bookful of managing wisdom for parents 
as well as teachers. 


The literary editor of the ation gath- 
ers together nearly a hundred poems and 
parts of poems to read to children going 


sedside Poetry, a Parents’ Assistant in Moral Dis- 
cipline. 143 pages. Two bindings, 75 cents and $1. 
Db. Lothrop Company, Boston. 

The poems have their various bearings 
on morals and graces, and there is an 
index called a key to the moralities. ‘The 
mother can turn, with little search, to 
verses that put in a pleasant light the 
thoughts the little one needs to harbor. 
Hence the sub-title. 


There’s a rare book from Lothrop’s, 
Life Among the Germans, by an American 
student-girl, who made herself so agree- 
able there that everything opened to her, 
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coteries. And she writes with a fullness 
and gladness that never surfeit or weary. 

The book is more than the journey to 
many a traveler. $1.50, ; 
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> 7) ° present system with producing “servants and tools of 
@ * 
JOUL nal Ot Edueation. society, instead of its masters and guides.” “The age 
——_— | ries, ‘ Teach us how to get a living,’—a cry to which the 
4 WEEELY JOURNAL. university should pay but little heed, heeding instead the 
PUBLISHED BY THE 4 

NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, profounder call that issues from all the ages and from Ge 

3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. deep heart of humanity itself, ‘Teach us how to live! 
A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. To think, to reason, to feel nobly, to see the relations of 
things, to put the ages together in their grand progress, 
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== —=| Perhaps many public-school teachers will cavil at the 








(Written for the JOURNAL.) statement that “education is nine parts inspiration and 
4 — one part drill”; perhaps the secret of a good deal of fail 
BY SARAH K. BOLTON. ure in teaching lies in the fact that it is at least nine parts 
“‘ What shall I write,” the poet said, drill to one part inspiration. Mr. Munger goes even 
“To live beyond to-morrow ? further, and asserts that “the main, I might also say the 
A plaintive air, or carol fair ; ‘ . . . i 
entire, feature of education is the sympathetic and in- 


Shall it be song or sorrow ? ; 
+4 Gall ta be: Madina’ Gasanh sitsien, spiring contact of a fit teacher with young minds. He 
mentions Socrates and Dr. Arnold as illustrious examples 


Or art in polished measure ? 


~— a oe days, of this power of contact; we might add the names of 
é Mark Hopkins and Gen. Armstrong. Moral earnestpess 

He that would live must write for man, ss . <3 
Whom God has made his brother ; and intellectual ardor are communicated by the living 
<~ — ay for wat race, touch. We cannot if we would, and we ought not if we 
ee ae eee could, eliminate the human from our systems of education. 


Write with his blood, till like a flood 
Bursting from icy prison, 
Warm human love, from seas above, 


The young will believe in noble motives if they see them 
and feel them exemplified in the lives of those whom they 


Snap Shee Wie Seep eim, admire and seek to emulate. It seems, sometimes, as if 

And pouring into hearts that bleed the degraded and untaught believed in nothing but the 
His sure and precious healing ; 2 a ol Le 

Who labors for another’s need material. Money, sordid motives, personal ambition or 
His felt the sweet revealing passion, seem to them to sway all mankind. 

Of Deity to finite man ; The responsibility of the scholar of his time is nobly 
God to his weakest creatures ; ‘ Ate 

Heaven is but love, and saints above urged by Mr. Munger, in terms which ought to appeal to 
To saints below are teachers. every educated man. He points to motives and oppor- 

The hovel must give place to home, tunities as far surpassing our development of physical 
And hope to tireless tolling:; resources as those physical resources surpass the outward 


And gentle hands weave silken bands 


Nor fear their garments soiling. means of earlier ages. But I make no attempt to give 
There must be time for thought and cheer, the gist of the entire article, desiring rather to emphasize 
For rest while days are fleeting ; its bearings upon the rank and file of teachers. 
Time for a look at Nature’s book, . . ° 
The teacher is an essential factor in the human progress 


Time for a kindly greeting. 
Not for hieeslf, but for his kind.— of his times. His views of life, the spirit that animates 
¢ ’ ’ 


Who thus for man is singing, him, the reward of his work for which he looks,—all these 
a dy eer od beinging. are perpetuating themselves in another generation. The 
contact of master with pupil tells in a hundred indirect 
ways. What class of men can have a stronger interest in 
A FACTOR IN HUMAN PROGRESS. possessing themselves of the true sources of power and 
BY MRS. D. H. R. eooDAte, REDDING, CONN. inspiration and delight? The schoolmaster may be poor 
= in this world’s goods, if he must, but it is his plain duty 

Rev. Theodore T. Munger, in his paper on “ Education |to be rich in better and more satisfying things ! 
and Social Progress,” in the current Century, makes a 
searching examination of fundamental theories of human 

















parrot-like as long abstract memorizing of history by the 
page. They drill on sets_of questions of some former 
examination, regardless of their fitness for the develop- 
ment of the pupil. 

The result is a wary, careful attention to try and pass 
a good examination on probable questions, and little or 
no love for true knowledge as a satisfying of intellectual 
thirst, and no power to develop, comprehend, or use the 
knowledge they have gained. School, to them, is entirely 
a preparation for life in the future, when some of the 
things learned there will, perhaps, be handy to use in 
some way, instead of being what the true educator always 
strives to make it for his boys and girls, a part of life to 
be lived in the exercise of keenest enjoyment of the broad- 
ening vision, as the mind grows stronger, and sees and 
feeds on the newly discovered truths that appear every 
day. 

The same joy of conscious power comes from physical 
games or practice. Is this Utopian? Then Utopia 
is a real country, and sends her teachers into many 
schoolrooms to-day,—teachers who use intelligence and 
consecration in their work ; who believe that examinations 
and written tests are simply incidental means, not ends ; 
who know that straining the reasoning powers is positive 
injury to the child; who accept the great fact that God 
has written upon every diving thing which he has created, 
that growth, not accretion, is the true method of expansion 
of every plant and animal and of mind and soul. The 
fact that the soul that looks out upon the eternal verities 
that environ our human lives may there read this, just as 
plainly as the geologist reads in the folded leaves of the 
buried ages that accretion is the law of increase of life- 
less things. And so, with something better in view 
than apparent results, something better than the old 
Athenian curiosity to know some new thing, the wise, con- 
secrated teacher cheerfully leads her pupils over green 
meadows, through pleasant groves where the singing of 
birds is heard, up steep and rugged paths where each 
must climb, through tangled thickets where thorns will 
sometimes wound, through lonely defiles of thought where 
many would not go alone; yet in all these circumstances 
never losing sight of the fact that they are still in the 
world, and that all this is a part of life being lived. Other 
duties beyond more serious in their apparent influence 
upon the world, but none more truly a part of life than 
those of childhood and youth. Teaching that habit of 
right living, and doing earnestly the duties of each hour 
because they are a vital part of life as truly as a prepara- 
tion for later years. ‘This, it seems to me, is the meaning 
of breadth in one of its phases of statement. If you see 
it so, earnest teacher, keep your eyes open. If you do 
not believe it all, look honestly for what is untrue, and 
disbelieve that only. 





HOW TO BEGIN THE STUDY OF BROWNING. 





development and destiny which none of us who have at BREADTH. 
heart this great subject of Education can afford to over- BY G. B. HURD, NEW HAVEN. 
look. His keen and fearless analysis of existing tenden- — 
cies, his manly admission of the materialism and agnosti-| What is it? Why desirable? How shall we sense its 
cism of the age, ‘seen everywhere, seen more in the life] relation to school-work? ‘Let us have some breadth to 
and conversation of men than in books, and yet literature] our teaching,” is a favorite remark of one of New Eng- 
is full of it,”—with the calm, robust faith that looks|land’s most sensible superintendents. The words make 
beyond and pronounces it a temporary phase, “a detour|their impression upon many of the enthusiastic young 
from the grand highway of progress into a by-path ef|teachers and bear excellent fruit. To many others who 
materialism,”’—all these give force to the grave demand | have succeeded in narrow lines of exact drill-work they 
which he proceeds to make upon the educators of cur|/are but “sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal.” The 
time. preparation for exact tests in stereotyped lines of work 
Mr. Munger makes two strong pleas,—one in favor of|is their ideal of thorough teaching. To “ Gradgrind’s 
breadth in thinking and training as opposed to special- facts”’ they add philosophical formulz of fact and make 
ization ; the other for the teacher as the main point in|the pupil swallow both, and then with utmost assurance 
education. His requirements are made of the univer-|say, “ We teach no bare facts, but insist on pupils knowing 
sities, as our highest institutions of learning; but as he|the why and wherefore.” To the natural reasoning power 
deals with an ideal and not with details, his considerations|of mind, they appeal for the results that should come 


may be fruitful for every teacher. He declares it to be|from thirteen or fourteen years, and upward, in the same 
true that “no man is well trained for the uses of society|ratio. They drill into the forms of reasoning, and call | 





who is not trained in philosophy, in ethics, in social|the results reasoning. They will not admit the unim- 
science, and in the humanities”; and he charges the'peachable fact, that forms of apparent reasoning are as 


BY MARY E. BURT, CHICAGO. 
Author of “ Browning’s Women.” 





The time has gone by when really scholarly people dis- 
pute Robert Browning’s right to a high place among the 
English classics. He can no longer be dismissed with a 
sneer. To be ignorant of his works is to be uneducated 
in the best thought of this century. The newspapers are 
rapidly changing their tone toward him. The better 
class of critics are beginning to give us dignified reviews 
of his writings, and to speak of him as one of the im- 
mortals. How to enter the broad field of erudition and 
philosophy which this great poet has created for us, 





has become the common question, and it is an im- 


‘portant one,—for Browning may be read in such a man- 


ner that the reader shall become easily acquainted with 
his works, or he may be studied after such a fashion as 
to exasperate the student and convince him thatthe poems 
are entirely unreadable. 

To begin with such of the poems as are simple ia lan- 
guage and do not conceal subtle and complex philoso- 
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phies, is to save time as well as patience. There is no 
other introduction to Browning equal to some of his own 
Of those poems which are so easily read 
as to require absolutely no study whatever, I will men- 


simple poems. 


tion three dramas and twelve dramatic lyrics. 

Of Browning’s dramas I have no doubt that “ Colombe’s 
Birthday ” is the least difficult to read. There is 
nothing obscure in the meaning,—the language is simpler 
than that of Shakespeare. The plot is an ordinary one, 
the underlying idea being that love is better than a high 
position in the world. The hero is a common * advo- 
cate” of a community of working people, and the heroine 
a duchess, who chooses to marry the advocate instead of 
an unloving emperor. Next to “Colombe's Birthday,” 
‘A Blot in the ’Scutcheon” ranks in simplicity. A ten- 
year-old child could read this play without any trouble, as 
far as obscurities are concerned. The drama is worthy 
of the attention of every teacher, as it presents a com- 
mon problem,—the missteps of young girls and boys 
through physiological ignorance and consequent lack of 
self-control. In this age, when the majority of parents 
are too modest (or too ignorant) to educate boys and girls 
to a thorough knowledge of and reverence for their phys- 
ical beings, this tragedy is one to arouse thought and 
stimulate action in educators. The teacher who should 
venture to instruct her pupils to look upon physical pas- 
sion as a divine attribute instead of a human frailty,—as 
the one element above all others in human character to 
be held in sacred respect and cleanly veneration,—would 
no doubt be considered an officious if not a dangerous 
person. And yet the insane asylums of the land are 
filled with men and women whose lives must count for 
less than naught, as far as this world goes, for lack of just 
such instruction. It is left for poets to teach what parents 
and physiologists are too modest to give the least hint of. 

The plot of “A Blot in the ’Seutcheon”’ is extremely 
simple. A boy and girl, just arrived at the age of ma- 
turity, untutored as to the reverence due to their physical 
passions and the holy office for which they should be con- 
served, behave exactly as Nature intended healthy young 
creatures should. The terrible despair which the young 
girl wakes up to, as the enormity of her misdeed grows 
upon her conscience, is a powerful and truthful repre- 
sentation of thousands of similar tragedies which occur 
among all classes of people the world over. The pathos 
of the tragedy,— and the pathos of many such trage- 
dies, — lies in the fact that the conscience of the unfor- 
tunate girl is so sensitive that “she cannot comprehend 
the possibility of a right to self-forgiveness, nor allow her- 
self the benefit of any philosophy which might make her 
feel that self-respect, once being lost, may be earned 
back.” 

The third drama, which can be recommended for its 
simplicity, is “In a Balcony.” The hero, Norbert, is a 
study of integrity, and is one of the finest creations of 
classic literature. 
play, and that is not an important one. 


There is but one obscure point in the 
The underlying 
ethics of the drama may be shortly summed up in the 
lines ,— 

* Truth is the strong thing. Let man’s life be true! 

And love’s the truth of mine. ia 

ie I count life just a stuff 
To try the soul’s strength on, educe the man. 
Who keeps one end in view makes all things serve.’’ 

Of the ‘‘ Dramatic Lyrics,” those which are simple 
enough to be read without study are “Count Gismond,” 
“Incidents of a French Camp,” “ Cristina,” “ Porphy- 
ria’s Lover,” “The Pied Piper of Hamelin,” “How 
They Brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix,” 
“Home Thoughts from Abroad,” ‘“‘The Lost Leader,” 
“The Confessional,”’ ‘Time's Revenges,” “ The Boy and 
the Angel,” and “The Italian in England.” None of 
these short poems involve deep thought. “The Boy and 
the Angel”’ gives us one of Browning’s principal relig- 
ious thoughts, which is, that he who would find divinity 
must look for it in humanity. 

When the student has read the poems mentioned, whose 
meanings lie plainly on the surface, he is well introduced 
to Browning’s style, and is ready to take up those works 
which require a little reflection, but not severe study. Of 
this class I would mention the drama “Luria” first. It 
is a study of a noble, manly man, who is great enough to 
ignore private wrongs for the sake of bringing about a 


that Mre. Burnett has so plainly put into the character of 
Little Lord Fauntleroy, the lesson of building up in 
others self-respect through faith in their better possibili- 
ties. The lesson, that if a high value is put upon the 
motives of people they will try to rise to the level as- 
signed them. ‘‘ Luria” is a poem no one can well afford 
to ignore. At a meeting of a large Browning Club the 
question, ‘“ Which is Browning's noblest man?” was put 
to vote, and Luria received the most votes. 

“The Return of the Druses” is a step more difficult 
than “Luria.” It is a deeper ethical problem, and re- 
quires a little more study. It is a painting of motives 
versus methods,—of good motives and wrong methods. 
This poem is one of more intense interest to ethical 
thinkers than perhaps any other of Browning’s dramas. It 
is a masterly portrayal of the Christ motive and the Christ 
mission, which may, even in a sinful human being, work 
out a universal salvation. It is the strongest representa- 
tion that I have found in Browning of the Messiah-like 
relation which even a downright sinner may sustain to- 
ward his fellow beings. The dramatic lyrie “Saul” is a 
poem to the same point, and should be read in connection 
with this drama. It requires but little study, and is one 
of the most exquisitely poetic creations from an artistic 
standpoint that any poet has ever produced. ‘ Balaus- 
tion’s Adventure” is perhaps more easily understood 
than the poem of “Saul.” The “ Adventure” is only 
an introduction to the translation of A/dkestis, one of 
the plays of Euripides. The literal translation of this 
play in prose (see Harpers’ Classical Library, “ Eurip- 
ides Literally Translated,”) may help in clearing up 
any mystery which lurks in Browning’s dense language. 
‘The Inn Album ”’ is a sketch from life, is not obscure, 
is intensely dramatic and interesting. 

“* King Vietor and King Charles” is a historic drama 
which could not involve much time or study, nor could it 
evolve much interest. 

There is a school edition (with notes) of “ Strafford.” 
The play is simple enough, but too mechanical to excite 
any enthusiasm. 

When the student has become familiar with the poems 
already mentioned, he will read “ Pippa Passes,” “The 
Flight of the Duchess,” “Clive,” “Ivan Ivanovitch,” 
and wonder if any one ever considered them obscure. 
But when he takes up “ A Soul’s Tragedy,” and begins 
to question whether Chiappino, the hero, ever had any 
soul or not, and whether it was the poet’s soul or the 
hero’s soul that had the tragedy, the quarrel with Brown- 
ing will have begun. 

There are many readers of Browning who insist that 
Chiappino’s soul was so mean to begin with, and so mean 
all through, that it could not have any tragedy, and that 
the title ‘‘ A Soul’s Tragedy ” ig a misnomer to the drama. 
The student has now made a good beginning. He has 
become accustomed to Browning’s peculiarities, and is 
ready to master ‘ Paracelsus,” ‘The Ring and the Book,” 
and ‘** Pauline.” ‘Sordello” is not more hopeless than 
‘‘ Aristophanes’ Apology,” but it is very safe to put them 
with “Red Cotton Night-cap Country” and “ Parley- 
ings” at the end of the list. 





DOES SHE EARN HER WAGES ? 


BY CATHERINE E. CAVANAUGH, PROVIDENCE. 


“The rising tide of financial prosperity still halts far 
short of the schoolroom door.” To day, outside of a few 
favored localities, where the school committee have made 
a successful fight against the champion “ economist,” the 
wages of teachers are very small. This is not because 
the work is less arduous or is of less importance than that 
in other lines. Taking for granted that the teacher must 
instruct and teach her pupils in all that appertains to the 
common work of the schoolroom, there are numerous 
other duties which lie in the teacher's province. 

She must unfold intellect in a variety of characters, har- 
monize passion with moral principle, resist the prejudice 
of parents, counteract the tremendous influence of bad ex- 
ample, at home or elsewhere, and be able, in the short 
period of her power, to awaken a love for knowledge and 
a sense of right vigorous enough to live and struggle when 
the aids of her sympathy and direction are withdrawn. 
She must be to the child the sort of parent demanded 





large good. It has in it something of the same lesson 


\ 
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of the spiritual realm, where knowledge, beauty, and love 
abide ; to lift it to the high tableland of the common 
welfare, where it may overlook the mighty building of a 
mightier nation. 

She must know much more than she is required to 
teach ; must have that love for all, that desire to aid and 
comfort others, which is so much needed; she must 
broaden her range of feelings to reach the child’s ; must 
be able to draw others to her by that touch of magnetism 
which does not come at the mere bidding. She is the one 
who must lend a hand to guide and a voice to cheer when 
no one else can or will. In her charge is placed that 
abundance of American raw material to be found plenti- 
fully scattered over our streets in the shape of small spec- 
imens of humanity, to be transformed by her into Amer- 
ican citizens, and sent forth those fully developed, perfect 
men and women who are to form the republic which 
is to be. 

With the teacher rests the preservation of our present 
free school system. She should possess a rare mixture of 
gentleness and firmness, should not be ignorant of her 
rights, yet thinking much more of her duties, showing to 
all a good example, and serving all as a friend and coun- 
selor. But above all, she must possess a noble and 
elevated mind, yet be content to live in her humble 
sphere and be satisfied with her condition, beeause it 
gives her the power of doing good. 

And for all this, does the average school teacher receive 
just compensation? Let us notice the work done and 
wages received in other lines of labor. 

If we enter a mill, we find the position of overseer cor- 
responding somewhat with that of the teacher, but with 
what differences? He probably will not have less than 
one hundred and seventy-five under his control, but with 
that number he has certainly three assistants. Very few 
are found there under the age of ten, and even those 
under fifteen are not allowed to remain throughout the 
year. For the general supervision of this work the over- 
seer receives from twenty to twenty-five dollars a week. 
The teacher has, without any assistant, certainly fifty 
pupils, rattging from five years of age upwards, and often 
we find the number of pupils under one person’s direction 
to exceed one hundred. 

The operator in the mill knows his work and is com- 
petent to do it, while in the schoolroom all the work must 
come from the hands of the teacher, and fortunate is she 
who receives in return for her services a salary of nine, or 
possibly ten, dollars a week. A weaver in any mill can 
easily earn that amount, and more. 

As a fact, we are paying to our common laborers, to- 
day, for clearing away a path for our feet, as much as to 
the one to whom we have entrusted the training and de- 
Then, 


not only are the wages less, but the expenses vary in- 


velopment of the immortal minds of our children. 
versely. If a teacher should appear in the schoolroom in 
the garb of a cook or waitress, she would mortally offend 
the wsthetic tastes of some of her wealthier pupils, 
whose parents are paying these servants the same wages 
which she receives. There are some now working hard 
to fit the crank to the screw, that shall bring the teacher 
on a financial level with the country “hired man” and 
Out of a salary of four hundred 
dollars the teacher must live and lay up treasure,—prob- 
ably in heaven. 

Even the masters are not in the way of securing large 
investments in the United States 4 per cents. But 
many advise, “Go up higher,” and some do go up 


the city servant-girl. 


higher, but to that blessed realm where advisers cease to 
trouble and the weary teacher is at rest. 

Large sums of money are annually spent in maintain- 
ipg associations for the improvement and advancement of 
young men and women. Why not invest some of this in 
caring for them when they are small? If done in time, 
the after-expense would be greatly curtailed. We vote 
large sums of money for public celebrations, monuments, 
and buildings. There are shows and fairs; the land 
glows with culture and gladness, with the beauty of 
flowers and ripeness of fruit. At conventions, our most 
gifted orators are invited to sound their silvery eloquence 
in the cause of labor. With all this, what little time or 
attention is given to things of vastly greater importance ! 
—the preservation and perfection of our free school 
systems, and all connected therewith. 





by the state, to represent to it the unwavering demands 


“ . . 
But the schools are already so expensive,” groans a 
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member of the New York Board of Finance, and imme- 
diately proceeds to take out his jack-knife and cut off a 
But is 
How much 


good sum from the estimates of the school board. 
there nothing else in New York expensive ? 
public money is yearly wasted, voted away, stolen, by 
some of these very men! A glance at the daily news- 
papers will show. 

At present, the labor question is given much time and 
attention ; but thus far thought has been directed to the 
lower grades of work only. We may but hope it will 
rise, with time, to reach the higher branches as well. 
There is money enough in the United States to justify 
the people in paying a generous salary for any public ser- 
vice worthy of that name. 

After all, there is much of the missionary spirit in 
teaching. There is no fortune to be made, little renown 
to be gained in the obligations which the teacher dis- 
charges. Destined to see her life pass away in a labo- 
rious occupation, often to experience ingratitude and in- 
justice, she must derive strength and courage from other 
sources than the prospect of immediate or personal re- 
ward. She must be sustained and animated by a pro- 
found sense of the moral importance of her work. The 
austere pleasure of having served her fellow-creatures 
and secretly contributed to the public good must be her 
compensation, and that her conscience alone can give. It 
is her glory not to aspire to anything beyond her obscure 
and humble condition; to exhaust herself in sacrifices 
scarcely noticed by those whom they benefit ; to toil, in 
But of 


one thing no one can deprive her,—while she holds the 


short, for man, and expect recompense from God. 


office of teacher, she holds a divine commission, counter- 
signed by the state. No one can stay her hand from mak- 
ing those under her charge nobler, wiser, and better. 

It is this that makes those bare and narrow places 
temples for a lofty purpose, that conquers respect, and in 
time touches the public conscience, always slow to awaken, 
but sure to do justice in the end. And it is this volun- 
tary assumption of duties that consoles many a teacher 
wearing out her youthful strength and vigor, but all the 
time gaining in that higher grace that marks her as God’s 
messenger and minister. Truly, such a life is worth the 
labor, and the laborer is worthy of his hire. 


THE MURDER OF A MIND. 


DEAF MUTES MADE THE VICTIMS AND THE INSTRU- 
MENTS OF FRAUD. 


BY A. P. MARBLE, PH.D., 
Superintendent of Schools, Worcester, Mass. 


In the year 1828, in the city of Nuremberg, a man 
was discovered on a corner of a secluded street, who 
could walk with difficulty, whose whole appearance showed 
him as ignorant as a child, and whose origin could not 
then be discovered ; nor has it yet been found out. He 
was educated by some benevolent people, cared for, taught 
the common duties and proprieties of life, and studied, to 


discover if possible, who he was and how he had lived.|$ 


He was the puzzle of Europe. His own account of him- 
self, after he had learned to write, was that he had been 
reared in a dungeon; he never saw his keeper who daily 
placed before him simple food and water while he slept ; 
he had not seen the light of day; he had not learned to 
walk nor to talk. A few weeks before his release he had 
been taught to speak and to write his name. And when 
discovered he simply said and wrote Caspar Hauser. 
About the year 1832, when it was announced publicly 
that he had begun to write his life, an assault was made 
upon him, by an unknown man, with intent to kill. He 
recovered ; but in 1834 he was enticed to a lonely place, 
with the promise that some one would tell him his origin, 
and there he was murdered. 

From the mystery that surrounded him it has been 
thought that he was of noble or princely descent, and 
that he had been first deprived of the life of his mind,— 
all the joy of living, the intelligence, and the activity, 
which is the birthright of every human soul,—by some 
one who had an interest in getting him out of the way; 
and that finally he was murdered to conceal the original 
crime. The story of his life may easily be found in any 
good cyclopzdia by those who wish to know. 

In a recent number of the Popular Science Monthly 


thrown discredit upon the popular theory as to the origin 
of this mysterious person. 
for some purpose, and by some one, the mind of that hu- 
man being had been murdered. 
bodily development, he was, when found, an infant in in- 
telligence ; that intelligence was indeed awakened subse- 
quently, but the awakening was a resurrection. The de- 
tails of this resurrection, so far as they were observed 
and noted, exhibit some very interesting phases of how 
the mind grows; and the doubt which has been thrown 
upon the popular version of the story is in itself a curi- 
ous study,—like the attempt to show that there was no 
such man as William Shakespeare, and that William Tell 
is a creature of myth. 

In Massachusetts, within a few years, and under my 


But the fact remains that, 


A man in age and in 


own observation, there is an instance of the murder of » 
mind, unlike indeed in details, but similar and not less 
atrocious in character. The victim appeared for a brief 
period ; he was studied, like Caspar Hauser, with unsatis- 
factory results; the perpetrators of the crime eluded all 
attempts at discovery ; they appeared in dim and shadowy 
outline for one moment and then they were lost to view, 
and they left no trace behind. And without leaving, so 
far as I know, the faintest clue, the victim also has dis- 
appeared, and he gave no sign of who his persecutors 
were; the object of their nefarious scheme was only too 
apparent. If the following sketch shall help to trace 
them, and put a stop to the fraud by which they prey 
upon the benevolent, and get money by the murder of 
mind, my object in writing this sketch will have been ac- 
complished. 

Late in the fall of 1884 some one mailed me a slip from 
a Pittsfield paper describing one George Morrison, who 
had gone about the town bearing a letter, with my name 
attached, commending him to the charitable. He was 
deaf and dumb; and he claimed to be raising funds to 
pay for his education in some school for these unfortu- 
nates. I had no recollection of writing such a letter ; but 
not knowing who had sent the paper I did nothing in the 
matter. In the spring of 1885, a few months later, I 
received a letter from Mr. Flint of Palmer, inquiring 
whether I knew the youth George Morrison, and whether 
I had written the letter for him. I had no recollection 
of him or the letter; but I could not be positive that, in 
the hurry of business, I might not have had an interview 
and written such a letter. Though not remembering, I 
feared that the letter and the man might confront me. I 
could only say that I could not remember the young man 
or the letter, and that this was very strange if I had writ- 
ten it. Soon Mr. Palmer, a sheriff of Hampden County, 
called on me and told the circumstances. Mr. Flint, a 
benevolent and wealthy gentleman, had received a call 
from the young man, it seems, with the letter bearing my 
name; he heard the story, became interested, and con- 
tributed liberally; and he wrote a letter to his friends. 
Armed with this the boy visited North Adams, Pittsfield, 
and other towns, and collected large sums of money; he 
then returned to Mr. Flint, saying that he lacked only 
$3.75, or some such small sum, to make the $500 which 
he needed. Mr. Flint gave him this, and rejoiced in 
having helped, as he then supposed, an unfortunate fellow 
creature. Within a few weeks, however, he heard of the 
boy who had called upon one of his friends in a town in 
Connecticut, with his letter and mine, and who was still 
soliciting money instead of going to school. Thinking 
something was wrong, Mr. Flint wrote to me ; and as I 
believed that I had written no such letter, he sought the 
boy, who told a conflicting or improbable story,—that he 
had been robbed of his $500, and was making it up, for 
example,—and whose actions were otherwise suspicious. 
He therefore caused his arrest, and brought him to 
Palmer. 
On the day of Morrison’s preliminary trial I was pres- 
ent. I had seen Mr. Flint and learned all the above par- 
ticulars, and others. I saw the conversation in writing, 
which the boy had carried on with him; and I entered 
the court room nervously, it must be confessed, for with no 
recollection of the boy or the Jetter, I was anxious to see 
whether, when the prisoner and the paper should confront 
me, his face and the circumstance of my writing would be 
recalled, and thus I should find that a stitch had been 
dropped in my mental knitting-work,—that a blank spot 
in my memory would turn from darkness to light ; whether 





(if I remember rightly) some intelligent writer has 


my confidence in my memory was to be shaken; and if 





so, how was I, in future, to trust that memory? 
The day was rainy; the court room was blank and 
dismal ; a wood fire had recently been built in the stove, 
which had not yet dispelled the chill of an early spring 
rain; a few men sauntered in and sat upon the settees in 
the back of the room. The judge entered and sat behind 
the desk on the raised platform. Mr. Flint arrived with 
a friend, to whom I was introduced ; we said a few words 
and relapsed into silence. It seemed a cruel thing to be 
there to convict a youth, whom the Creator had not given 
the sense of hearing and speech, of acrime. And for me, 
the question about my memory,—thoroughly reliable 
before,—cast a shadow over my spirits. At length the 
silence was broken ; the sheriff came in with the prisoner. 
He was a youth of sixteen or seventeen years; his counte- 
nance was pale, but by no means anxious; the down was 
just beginning to show on his cheek and lip; he had on 
a suit of common clothes and a woolen checked shirt, 
without a collar or cravat. He took a seat at the table 
which stood on the floor in front of the judge, and looked 
around. His countenance exhibited no marked intelli- 
gence, no surprise, no anxiety. He observed every person 
and everything in the room with that half-intelligent, half- 
interested gaze with which the brightest of the ehimpan- 
zees views the curious crowd at a menagerie. When his 
eye met mine there was, in his face, no sign of recognition. 
I did not recognize his countenance, nor any one of his 
features; but what would the letter reveal? Had I not 
only forgotten a meeting with him, but his face also ? 

The case was called; the charge,—of obtaining money 
under false pretences, I think,—was made, and he pleaded 
not guilty. Some one had been appointed to communi- 
cate the proceedings to him in writing, and to guard his 
rights. The witnesses, one by one, were called and testi- 
fied as above ; and Mr. Flint produced the scraps of paper 
containing his conversations. All these proceedings the 
prisoner watched with an intelligent interest. When, 
later, I was called to testify, and he was informed of my 
name, he showed no surprise whatever; he did not pre- 
tend to know me, or to have seen me. The letter was 
produced. I was relieved to find that it was not in my 
handwriting, nor was it written upon any such paper as 
I have ever used; and further, the composition was not 
at all in my style; and in fact, the expressions, though 
not impossible for a superintendent of schools, were not 
quite creditable to the literary skill of such a functionary ; 
they could be excusable only on the ground of great haste 
My memory had been vindicated, 





aud pre-occupation. 
and my only further anxiety was to find out the facts 
about this unfortunate youth. From the evidence it 
appeared that he had said that he had attended school in 
Worcester; that he had been a pupil at the institution at 
Northampton ; and again that he had been in the Deaf and 
Dumb Asylum at Portland, Me. At other times he had 
said that he had been in a school in New Brunswick. It 
was shown that he had been in possession of considerable 
sums of money, probably reaching the thousands; but 
when arrested he had with him only three or four dollars 
and a bunch of keys to fine Yale locks ; he had no other 
valuables, no baggage whatever, and not a change of linen 
or an extra kandkerchief. He had slept at a hotel; but 
where else he went, or whom he saw, except as he solicited 
and obtained alms, nobody knew and nobody could trace. 
On writing to each of the schools which he claimed to 
have attended, Mr. Flint had found no trace of any such 
boy ; and every person whom Morrison had named knew 
nothing about him, when called upon. The boy was there, 
with nothing but the clothes upon his back, the few dollars 
in money, and the keys to costly locks. But where the 
desks or boxes which the keys belonged to were; what had 
become of the large sums of money which he had collected 
by means of the forged letters; where he came from, and 
who knew him or whom he knew,—all this was a pro- 
found mystery. I asked him what school he had attended 
in Worcester. He promptly described it ; but he had for- 
gotten the name of the teacher and the street ; there was 
no such school. 

Any question about either of the other schools or places of 
which he had spoken, he would answer with the greatest 

promptness ; and as soon as he found himself confronted 

with a previous statement, inconsistent with the last, he 

would frame explanations as fast as the questions could 

be put; and when he failed to explain anything, he “ had 





forgotten.” The quickness and the cunning with which 
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he replied was most surprising, and in strange contrast to 
his stolid indifference at first. He was as cool and self- 
possessed as if he were at dinner, or as if he had spent a 
long life in courts. But he gave no information till after 
an hour’s search. He was keen, evasive, elusive. Finally 
he was told that he had defrauded, and that he must tell 
something about himself or he would be sent to jail. He 
said, “I tell the true; I have not cheated.” I asked 
him why he did not tell who his friends were; he said, 
“‘ Let them find out, they are so smart.” At last he wrote 
that he had an uncle living at St. Hyacinth, P. Q.; but 
he could not, or would mot, give his name. The “ P. Q.” 
showed that he was acquainted in Canada. I then wrote 
for him, “ Parlez-vous Francais?” He promptly replied, 
“ Non, je ne le parle pas, mais je l’ecris.” He had, then, 
familiarity with both English and French; he knew some- 
thing about three or four schools for the deaf and dumb; he 
was quick-witted in concealing everything ; and his whole 


find out from him who he was and where his friends 
were, but she had no better success than they had at the 
preliminary trial. The district attorney had accumulated 
evidence much stronger than that outlined above, to show 
that this boy was the tool and the victim of some man or 
men who were using him for their own gain. But Mr. 
Flint had died since the preliminary trial, and the forged 
letter could not be found among his papers. His execu- 
tor had gone to a distant state, and there was a possi- 
bility that the missing paper was locked in the safe, of 
which he had the key. The copy of that letter which I 
had made at the preliminary trial was ruled out as evi 
dence, because it was held that sufficient effort had not 
been made to produce in court the original; and as the 
case rested primarily on that forged letter, no other evi- 
dence could be introduced, and the prisoner was set at 
liberty. He left the courtroom, and, so far as I kvow, 
no one interested in that case has heard of him since. 
From all the evidence discovered, the conclusion is in- 





story, so far as it could be traced, was false; he had ob- 
tained hundreds, probably thousands, of dollars by means 
of the forged letter bearing my name, and other letters 
written on the strength of mine; and all this money had 
disappeared, and he could give no reasonable account of 
where it had gone; for his story about being robbed was 
inconsistent and evidently untruthful. About that letter 
over my name, he said that some one whom he supposed 
to be the person named, had given it to him at the Waverly 
House, in Worcester; and he asked me, with a look of 
peculiar intelligence, if I knew that house. 

He was committed to await the action of the grand jury ; 
a bill was subsequently found against him by that inquest, 
and he lay in jail at Springfield awaiting trial, till late in 
the fall of 1885. During the summer it was found that 
he had spent some weeks in Worcester, stopping first at 
the Waverly House and later at the United States Hotel. 
He had registered under three or four names, at different 
times; he had played at billiards; he had gone about 
soliciting money, how much and where no one could tell; 
he had frequently inquired if any one had called for him ; 
and on one or two occasions he asked if the police had 


made inquiries. 
On hearing a description of the boy, Mr. Snell,—lately 


evitable that young Morrison and the other two mutes, 
referred to incidentally, were working under the direc- 
tion of the person who made inquiries at the Springfield 
station, or some one connected with him; that these 
mutes are trained specially for this purpose, and that 
they are probably now working the same fraudulent game 
in some part of the country. It is impossible that a boy 
of sixteen or seventeen years of age could succeed in con 
cealing so absolutely his identity, under such trying cir- 
cumstances, unless he had been thoroughly trained to do 
it. The resemblance between his proceedings and those 
of the other two mutes referred to, is too close to be mere 
accident. He had been taught in Canada, for his train- 
ing was unlike that given in the New England schools,— 
he could use neither his voice nor the sign language. At 
his age he could not have learned two languages without 
good training; and, without special training, no youth of 
that age and that intelligence could have submitted to his 
long imprisonment without calling upon some one, some- 
where, for aid. The last doubt about his having been the 
tool of some hellish conspiracy is dispelled by his own as- 
sertion that he would tell who he was if convicted of fraud. 
This, then, had been his lesson,—not to reveal anything 
until he was convicted. Then, perhaps, he knew how to 
proceed so as not to invulve the principals,—the real crim- 
inals who are defrauding a generous public by means of 





come to the United States Hotel,—said he had, within a 
year, seen a pretended deaf mute on similar business at 
the Trenton House, at Trenton, N. J.; that he also had 
played billiards, and that becoming angry with some one 
who had played with him, he had fought in the back 
yard, and he bad sworn like a pirate. But on seeing 
Morrison, Mr. Snell did not recognize in him the fellow 
he had seen in ‘Trenton. 

A similar incident,—a deaf-and-dumb boy soliciting 
money to attend a school,—stopping at a hotel and play- 
ing billiards,—was heard of in New York State, but he 
could not be identified as Morrison. The only other in- 
cident during the summér that bore upon the subject was, 
that a stranger stepped from the train at Springfield, in- 
quired about the boy Morrison, found he was in jail, and 
then boarded his train. This person was the guilty party 
whom Morrison’s imprisonment was intended to bring to 
light; but he did not appear, except in this dim and 
shadowy way. ‘The person whom he talked with did not 
know till afterward the importance of tracing him. 


While in jail Morrison had been surprised once or 
twice in uttering sounds which led his keepers to suspect 
that he could hear and speak; but in the main he kept 
up his character of being deaf, and he neither wrote nor 
received any letters; nor, except as above, did any one 
seek him or inquire about him. He seemed cheerful and 
contented, and took his confinement of six months or 
more, with as much indifference and unconcern as if he 
had been stopping at any ordinary boarding-house. 

He was brought into court for trial in November. He 
sat in the dock day after day with thieves, house-breakers, 
and robbers, aud watched the proceedings, of which be 
could not hear a word, as intently as an ordinary man 
watches a play upon the stage. It was not till one by 
one the other prisoners withdrew, either acquitted or sen- 
tenced to prison, that he displayed any feeling. He 
seemed depressed when he found himself alone. 

Miss Barton, principal of the Portland School, whom 
he claimed to know, had been sent for. She examined 
the boy ; he was evidently a deaf mute; the style of his ex- 
pressions showed it conclusively ; and her noble, womanly 


these unfortunate mutes. 

Here was a young man of excellent mental ability 
naturally, but denied the power of hearing and speech. 
The right and generous impulses which should have been 
given space for development in him,—all the more be- 
cause of his misfortune,— were strangled, and he was 
made the instrument of fraud and the victim of a foul 
conspiracy for gain. A certain portion of bis intelligence, 
his cunning, his reticence, his alertness, had been culti- 
vated; his mind as a whole was a wreck. Truth and 
honesty, the right as the best way, the due proportions of 
things,—of these he had no conception. At all the ave- 
nues of his intelligence a guard had been stationed to 
prevent the entrance of those nobler sentiments, which 
his soul would have craved if freed from that demoniac 
guard. He had no idea that he was defrauding, any 
more than the spider has when he eats the fly. His con- 
duct, though apparently so base, had, I believe, no moral 
quality,—the mind had been murdered ; and this murder 
of mind is no better, even if it be not worse, than the 
crime against Caspar Hauser. 








{Written for the JOURNAL.] 
A JUNE SONG. 





BY 8. MANSFIELD, 





Merrily the woods resound 
When laughing June comes tripping by, 
Joyously the heart doth bound ; 
When summer smiles on earth and sky ; 
Cheerily the wild birds sing 
A welcome to her presence fair, 
Lovingly the roses cling 
Amid her trailing, sunny hair. 
All nature is resounding 
With notes of sweetest minstrelsy, 
And every heart is bounding 
With love and joy and melody. 
Gladly we hail thee, sweet, blushing, ardent June 
Green-clad and rose-crowned child of the fervent noon. 


Trippingly she speeds along, 
Her tresses floating on the breeze, 
Marmuringly her joyous song 
Is heard among the rustling trees ; 
ar pen her — smiles fall 
n moor, and stream, and mead and f 
Lovingly she throws o’er all ™ 
The witching charm of beauty’s spell, 
Bright smiles of beauty glancing 
Enchantingly on land and sea, 
Aud notes of joy entrancing 
All hearts with richest melody. 
Gladly we hail thee, sweet, blushing, ardent June, 





heart was full jof sympathy for him. She sought to 


Green-clad and rose-crowned child of the fervent noon. 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY. —(XV1I.)* 
BY LARKIN DUNTON, LL.D., 
Head Master of the Boston Normal School. 





EXAMPLES OF PERCEPTION. 

The action of the faculty of perception is different in 
an adult from what it isin an infant. It is measurably 
true that an infant learns to perceive. He no doubt sees 
color and hears sound without learning to do so, but his 
perceptive power acts at first in a more elementary way 
than that of an adult. The knowledge gained through 
any one of the senses is much less. He finally learns to 
blend several processes into one, and to perform this 
complex process without consciousness of its elements ; 
and he learns to use the knowledge gained by one sense 
as a sign for what might be gained through several 
senses. So that many processes which seem simple to 
the adult are really complex as performed by the infant, 
and many which are instantaneous and easy for the for- 
mer are beyond the power of the latter. Were it possi- 
ble to learn the manner in which the infant gains his first 
knowledge of matter, and then to trace the gradual un- 
folding of his power of perception till it is at its maxi- 
mum of strength, this would undoubtedly be the best or- 
der in which to study the subject. But, unfortunately, we 
cannot here begin at the beginning. Memory never re- 
veals processes so remote from the present ; nor does ob- 
servation of infantile actions afford the least clue to the 
process of gaining the first knowledge of the world of 
matter. 

The best mode of approaching the subject of percep- 
tion is to make a careful and exhaustive analysis of the 
process as it is carried on in the student’s own mind, to 
compare the results of such analysis with the results of 
similar analyses made by others, and then to endeavor, by 
the aid of the light thus gained, to trace back the pro- 
cesses in younger minds as near their beginnings as pos- 
sible. While it may be true that a knowledge of mature 
perception will not reveal much that takes place in the 
mind of the infant, it will certainly throw much light on 
the processes of childhood, and thus be of much immedi- 
ate use to the teacher, to say nothing of the remote use 
in fitting him for the study of processes that take place 
in infancy. This, then, shall be the order of our study of 
the subject: first, mature perception ; second, the genesis 
of the perceptive faculty. 

It is well, at the outset, to distinguish two different 
portions of matter, the body and the not-body,—the phys- 
ical organization, consisting of bones, muscles, nerves, 
ete., with which every living soul is connected; and the 
world of matter apart from such organization. A pre- 
sentative knowledge of either is perception, according to 
our definition of the term, and yet the relation of a man 
to his own body is more close than his relation to the rest 
of the world. It is, accordingly, possible that he gains an 
earlier knowledge of it, and gains this knowledge by a 
different process. Certainly it is one thing for a man to 
know his own body, and another thing to know a pro- 
tion of the rest of the material world. Whatever may 
be true at the beginning of one’s knowledge of matter, in 
mature life, and indeed at a very early age, he has a 
knowledge not only of the body, but of the not-body as well. 

Perhaps we can introduce our study of perception in 
no better way than by classifying our knowledge of a few 
objects into knowledge that is perceptive, and other 
knowledge. 

There lies before mea sprig of wildcolumbine. I open 
my eyes, and immediately I perceive several patches of 
color, one after another. I apply my fingers to the stem, 
and know its hardness ; I move them along, and know its 
slight roughness ; I apply them to the leaves, and know 
their smoothness and softness ; I take the flowers, and find 
them smooth and soft. I move the object near my nose, 
and at once I know its odor. I bite a leaf, and there 
arises in my mind first a knowledge of something touch- 
ing my tongue, and then of the flavor of the object. I 
throw the sprig upon my table, and I hear the resulting 
noise. All these different acts of knowing are acts of 
perception. In connection with each of these acts of per- 
ception Tam made aware of the existence of some por- 
tion of my physical organism,—of my eye in seeing, of 
my hand in touching, of my nose in smelling, of my 
tongue in tasting, and of my ear in hearing. 





* Copyright, 1886. 
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Now let us note some knowledge of this same object 
which is not pereeption. On looking at it, I immediately 
But the knowledge of its 


I once perceived the name, but 


become conscious of its name. 
name is not perception. 
that was when I heard the name. Now, when I know 
the name, the act of knowing is memory. It is repre- 
sentative knowing, and not presentative. Again, I know 
the length of the object to be about one foot. This 
knowledge is not perception. It is a knowledge of the 
relation of the length of this particular object to the 
length of another object which I once knew as a foot 
measure. This is an act of judgment. Once more, as I 
look at the flowers, I know the spurs of the petals to be 
hollow. This knowledge is an inference from previous 
observation of similar objects, and, accordingly, is not 
perception. I know the names of the different parts,— 
stem, branch, leaf, flower, calyx, sepal, corolla, petal, 


stamen, filament, anther, pistil, ete., but this knowledge 


also with inherited tendencies to good and evil; but not 
with moral ideas and habits. Such ideas come from 
the reactions of their powers upon certain presentations 
to their minds, and such habits from the exercise of their 
powers in particular directions. We speak, indeed, of 
; but these are wholly conditioned 


, 


* the moral intuitions ’ 
upon moral experience. Accordingly, when children begin 
to do things (no matter what) they have no idea that they are 
doing either right or wrong; they are only exerting activ- 
ity. We must, therefore, agree with Dr. Radestock when 


” 


he says Jean Paul “is not far wrong” in this passage : 
“Tn the first five years our children say no true word 
and no lying one; they only talk. Their speaking is a 
loud thinking ; but as often one half of a thought is Yes, 
and the other No, and they (unlike us) utter both; they 
appear to lie, while they only speak to themselves. Fur- 
thermore, they enjoy playing with the art of speech new 
to them ; thus they often speak nonsense, only to listen 


I know the number of the leaves, sepals,|to their own knowledge of language.” The child merely 


is memory. 
There is no reason to suppose that, when chil- 


and petals, but counting is not perception, neither is the} prattles. 
resulting knowledge. I know this object is similar to|dren begin to speak, they connect the activity with morality 
many others which I have seen, and that it belongs to ajone whit more than the activity of their hands and feet 
certain genus and a certain species of plants. This|when they begin to move them. One is pleasurable 
knowledge is a knowledgé of relations, and is, accord-|activity, the putting forth of power, the discharge of 
ingly, judgment, and not perception. I know that the|energy, the same as the other; and in the earliest period 
object is a vegetable, and that it rests against the calen-|children have no more thought that they either lie or tell 
dar that stands upon my table. But this is knowledge|the truth in the one case than in the other. That corre- 
of the relation of the object to other objects, and so/lation of the vocal apparatus and truth, on which so much 
would fall under the category of judgment, and not of| depends, is not a gift of nature, but is the effect of edu- 
perception. cation. There can be no question that children do “ play 
From this analysis we learn that much of our kn&yl-|with the art of speech new to them,” just as they play 
edge which at first seems to be perceptive knowledge is| with all the other arts “‘ new to them” ; and this is a great 
really the result of mental acts that follow acts of real|reason, taken in connection with the fact that speech is 
perception. However closely memory, judgment, and rea-|the main instrument of truth or falsehood, why their talk- 
soning may follow the original knowledge of matter, they|ing needs to be the subject of wise supervision. 
are always to be carefully distinguished from perception it-| ‘‘ Children give their imaginative ideas a reality,” says 
self. Even the condition of dependence, or causation, is} Dr. Radestock, “and do not know how to distinguish 
to be distinguished from the thing itself. The knowl-|subjective thinking and objective reality; they are invol- 
edge that the columbine is on my table is to be distin-|untary poets.” He quotes Ruigg, who says children will 
guished from my perception of the table and of the col-|drink from empty cups, eat from empty plates, share their 
umbine. imaginary repasts with others, and feed birds that were 
We further learn that every act of perception involves|never hatched. 


the action of some one of the senses; that each sense is} Dr. Radestock connects this thought with one still broader. 


observation, so far as the last difficulty is concerned, 


when, after remarking that “there may be many such 
young poetesses”’ as those mentioned by Jean Paul and 
by himself, and that “girls have many small strategems 
at their command, and are especially strong in ‘ fibbing,’” 
he says: “Such things should not be condemned as ill- 
natured lies, but neither should they be smiled at and 
permitted to reach their purpose ; boasting and exagger- 
ation by children should be met with solemn silence. 
Especially the parents themselves, and others about the 
child, should not accustom it to lying by making use of 
social lies. Educators should not treat this faneying 
habit of children too severely as a lie, but gradually break 
them of it.” 


REMINISCENCES OF THE NATIONAL 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


Held in Chieago in 1863. 


BY MRS, L. A. W. FOWLER, DEDHAM, 





From an article in a recent number of a leading Chicago journal, 
in reference to the approaching meeting of the National Teachers’ 
Association in that city, the following is an extract: ‘‘As it will be 
the first time the Association has ever convened in Chicago,”’ ete., ete. 
If there is anything that can reconcile one to advancing years, 
and the sacrifices and ills they bring, it is the consciousness of 
knowing more than the rising generation in regard to events that 
transpired in days of long ago. 

On reading the article from which the above quotation is taken, 
we were carried back a quarter of a century, to a bright and early 
morning in the latter part of July, 1863, when a very merry 
and happy party left the Lowell Depot in Boston, for Chicago, to 
attend the fifth Annual Convention of the National Teachers’ As- 
sociation. The route was by Vermont Central and Grand Trunk 
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excited to action by a particular quality of an object; and|‘ Rousseau also shows that the mania children some- 
that this excitation takes place only when the object is|times have fordestroying things does not arise from ill- 
brought into proper relation to the sense. This bring us|temper, but from the lively desire for action, the wish to 
to a consideration of the distinction between the physical|change the condition of things; they sometimes break 
conditions under which perception oceurs and the mental | their toys in consequence of a craving of their imagination 
processes involved in the act itself,—a distinction which|to see what is in or behind them. Neither do they lie 
We will, then, next consider} from natural badness, but allow themselves to be earried 
away by the interest of their story, and give a reality to 


cannot be made too clear. 


these physical conditions. 
suddenly arising conceptions, and thus mingle truth and 








fiction.”” Thus, “Jean Paul tells a story of a girl who 


DR. RADESTOCK ON CHILDREN’S LYING." often pictured visions of the Christ-child to him, and told 


BY B. A. HINSDALE, CLEVELAND. him what it had done and said, while, when directly ques- 

mr. tioned, the girl always spoke the truth”; while Dr. Rade- 

I. stock himself has been told by a lady who writes good 

The most valuable thoughts in Dr. Radestock’s excel-| noems, ‘that when a child she related stories to her 





lent chapter on “ Moral Habits” are those concerning the | fpjends and relatives, which she said were dreams of the 
prevention of children’s lying and their training in truth. | preceding night, the separate ideas of which, however, did 
And the 


Doctor is right in attributing these facts to the pleasure of 


It is proposed, in two papers, to state the Doctor’s ideas, ! ,o¢ appear until she began to relate them.” 


| 
| 


own, to expand them somewhat, and to make them the | -elating and “composing” rather than to a “wicked pro- 
subject of brief comment, The proper starting-point is pensity.” “ Fibbing ” 

given by a fact that he thus states: “The fiercest and!i, adults) is due, in large part, to the pleasure of inven- 
most obstinate fight,—that which education has to carry) tion, which is very great in the eases of children of large 


throwing them, however, into an order different from his 


in children (as well as “ gassing ”’ 


on,—is that against lying, from earliest childhood to the! ppoative power. Love of the marvelous, fondness of 
upper classes of gymnasiums and real-schools.” 
will, no doubt, be generally admitted to be a fact, and it) untruth to answer for. Other things being equal, children 
should require no comment to give it due prominence in| >¢ quick faculty are more likely to “fib” than are the 
the scheme of moral training, unless to raise the question’ .jow-minded. How far the “ obfective” lies of children 
whether the period in which the great moral effort of the'... due to wrong but real interpretations of sense impres- 
educator is to suppress lying and develop truth should! ions, and to the imaginative faculty, are subjects that 
not be extended even beyond the gymnasium and real-' yi}) pear further investigation. 
school. Now, to adjust the power of speech to the moral faculty, 
Why the fight against lying is so fierce and obstinate is __that is, to teach children to speak the truth, which is of 
very largely explained by two facts, one of which will be greater consequence as well as more difficult than to 
stated here, and the other reserved for another paper.’ adjust the hand, head, or face to the sense faculty, although 
The child begins life without any ideas of right and wrong these also speak ; to teach them that speech is vastly more 
whatever. This proposition is broader than Dr. Rade- than noise and activity,—that is, to put the bridle of the 
stock’s, and calls for brief development. | moral law upon the tongue; more narrowly, even, to 
Children are born with moral capacities and powers,' smancipate the speech from the imagination and love of 
cal_ creation,—this is as hard a task as the moral educator 
Dr. Radestock furnishes his most helpful 


ry bd . . 
Lhis appealing to the feeling of wonder, have a vast amount of 





* Habit and its Importance in Education. An essay in SP ng 
Psychology. Translated from the German of Dr. Paul Radestock, by t ts 
G. Stanley Hall, ete. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co., publishers, 1886. ever attempts. 
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railways to Port Sarnia, and from Sarnia, by steamer through 
Lake Huron, the Strait of Mackinaw, and Lake Michigan. It 
may have been an exaggeration, but it was generally believed, that 
nearly fifteen hundred New England teachers made pilgrimage to 
Chicago at that time. No doubt many went, primarily, for the 
trip, as we confess we did. It proved to be thoronghly enjoyable, 
and surely a more jolly party never set sail than that composed of 
the three hundred, who took passage on the good steamer ‘‘ B. F, 
Wave ”’ at Sarnia for Chicago. 

A large majority of the number were teachers of Boston and 
vicinity. Among them were Mr. Josiah A. Stearns, Mr. J. Good- 
win Clarke, and Mrs. Mary P. Colburn, of South Boston; Mr. W. 
E. Sheldon, of West Newton, then secretary, now president, of 
the Association; Messrs. Nathaniel T. and George Allen of New- 
ton, Mr. Charles Hutchings, late of the Missionary Herald; Pro- 
fessor Ansarge of Dorchester, and many other well-known New 
England educators, 

The amount of enjoyment crowded into those few days of life on 
the wave, was simply marvelous. The hilarity of schoolgirls on 
returning from boarding-school, and the utter alandon of Iypys as 
they retarn from college, are dignified and grave in comparison 
with the ‘‘ don’t care’’ in which we indulged. After a year’s 
dealing with a, b,c, and zx, y, z, with parallelogram and circle, 
with ‘‘ parlez-vous,’’ ‘‘ wo bist du,’’ etc., who could blame us for 
throwing off restraint, especially as we were out of sight of pupils 
as well as land! Most of the party were young, and this was their 
first glimpse of life beyond the confines of the old Bay State. 
Whole days of travel, to those whose journeys had been confined 
to trips to and from the subarbs of Boston, were of themselves nov- 
elties. How quickly we seized upon every new feature that pre- 
nted itself! How .charming the scenery upon the Vermont Cen- 
tral seemed to us, and how monotonous the outlook of stumps Can- 
ada spread out before us! We learned an object lesson of sea and 
land which no textbook could have conveyed to us. 

Knowing the necessarily limited capacity of the steamer, in view 
of the number intending to take passage, a grand rush was made 
n arrival of the train at Port Sarnia; for the boat office. We were 
rewarded by being assigned the first stateroom, which we enjoyed 
with painful (?) pleasure; many were obliged to oceupy lounges 
and the cabin floors, while even the piano constituted the downy 
couch of our friend, W. E. Sheldon. 

The points of chief interest on the journey were Port Sarnia, 
Mackinaw, Manitou, and Grand Lluron, at the mouth of Grand 
River. At Sarnia, especially on the return trip, we wandered long 
upon the shore, and many a geological and conchological specimen 
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in our cabinet gives evidence of our tarry there. At 


fort was an object of interest. 


dred and fifty feet above the water level, and well repaid the labor 


of ascent, which was exceedingly difficult. Mackinaw, or Michel- 


mackinack, as the town was originally called, is a post town, as 


well as u military post of Michigan. It is upon an island in the 


Macinaw the | young men from the 


It is upon a high cliff, one hun- 


male college, General Webb's as it is usually 
called, will be the first to join the ranks of alumni, Dr. Hunter’s 
young ladies will not get there till the last day of June. 
* * * 
General Webb remarked a few days ago, that the vacation would 
ive an opportunity for some much needed alterations in the build- 
‘* During the past year,’’ he 


lg : 
ling, of which he was heartily glad. 


strait connecting Lake Huron and Lake Michigan. Many spec- lsaid, ‘‘ we have had so many students that the professors have had 


imens of stones and conglomerate shells with mottoes upon them, as 
> “Dein ist mein Herz,’’ and kindred sentiment- 


‘* Ever of Thee, 
In several cases 


alities proved the susceptibility of the tourists. 
the admiration took deep and lasting root, and culminated in devo- 
tion for life, as Mr. Alfred Bunker and wife can bear witness. 

Sefore reaching Manitou we learned from the officers of the 
boat that there was a school upon the island. Delighted at the 
prospect of an opportunity to visit a school, and especially so ro- 
mantic a one as this was pictured to be, we set out at once, on 
landing, for the little, log schoolhouse. The description gave us 
little idea of its primitiveness. There was a hole in the roof for « 
stovepipe, one in the end for a door, and two on the sides for win- 
dows, which, with numerous large cracks between the logs, gave 
ample opportunity for light and ventilation. The only piece of 
school apparatus in the room was, as Mary D. Adams described it, 
‘a blackboard about two feet short, by eighteen inches narrow.’ 
The school was taught by Miss Angelica Buss, of New York. 
She was a voluntary missionary on this lonely island. First visit- 
ing relatives, she became interested in the few children growing up 
in ignorance, and devoted herself for years to their instruction with- 
out remuneration. The pity and sympathy for her of the teachers 
who went West on the ‘* Antelope ’’ became so great that a purse 
of money was contributed for the purpose of purchasing a watch 
for her, and a committee chosen to select it and present it on the 
return trip. This was done. The sequel to the watch, as related 
to us, was, that after marriage, like other indulgent mammas, she 
gave the watch to little Angelica to amuse her, who threw it into 
an open grate and it was destroyed. A sketch of the hut in which 
Miss Buss taught was made by a member of the party, afterward 
photographed, and no doubt is found among the souvenirs of the 
trip in many collections, as it is in our own. 

In our party were six merry maidens, comprising the ‘‘ Tin-cup 
Brigade,’ from the fact that they wore tin cups at their belts. 
They were in immediate command of Captain Sheldon, whose word 
was law. Just before reaching Chicago, a meeting was held in the 
cabin, and resolutions of esteem and gratitude to all who had con- 
tributed to the enjoyment of the party, as well as of regret at part- 
ing, were passed. Testimonials were presented to Captaia Gold- 
smith and W. E. Sheldon for their successful and untiring efforts 
to render the trip a pleasant one. 

The exercises of the Association were held in Bryan Hall, and 
were exceedingly interesting. From the program before us we 
learn there were lectures and papers by Mr. T. D. Adams of New- 
ton, Prof. E, A. Grant of Louisville, Hon. J. M. Gregory of Mich- 
igan, Mr. L. W. Mason of Boston, Prof. Zalmon Richards of 
Washington, D. C., Rev. Thomas Hill of Harvard University, 
Prof. E. A. Sheldon of Oswego, N. Y.; Hon. Henry Barnard, of 
Hartford, Conn. ; and Hon. J. L. Packard of Wisconsin. 

The opportunities given visitors to see objects and places of in- 
terest, in and around Chicago, were many, and were generally im- 
proved. On the return trip, as many of the party returned earlier, 
many later, and still others by different routes, the number who 
took passage with us, on the ‘‘ Water Witch,’’ was small. 

Returning through Concord, N. H., we stopped for a day, to at- 
tend the American Institute of Instruction. 

We hope all who attend the National Teachers’ Association in 
Chicago the present season may enjoy it as thoroughly, and retain 
as many pleasant memories of it, as we do of the meeting of 1863. 
Every one who possibly can should seize the opportunity the trip 
affords, as it seldom occurs but once in a lifetime. 





NEW YORK LETTER. 
CLOSING OF THE CITy COLLEGES. 
CEMETERY PLOTS DEDICATED TO ACTORS AND JOURNALISTS. 





[From Regular Correspondent of the JOURNAL.) 
e New York City, June 16, 1887. 


Commencements, large and small, continue to hold chief place 


in our school matters. Even within a radius of fifty miles from 
the City Hall enough good advice to regenerate the morals and the 
intellects of the whole world is being dealt out this month, in bac- 


calaureate sermons, addresses to graduates, and in the orations and 
essays of ‘‘ grave and reverend seniors.’’ Once more every subject 


under the sun is being brought to light and turned over with more 
or less elocution and sawing of the air, to the end that the sheep- 
skin may be taken in the same manner as when these time-honored 


subjects had some degree of freshness. 








| have scored an average of 75 per cent. or 





~ * * 


The graduates of the University of the City of New York have 
rather broken the monotony which this sort of thing becomes after 
five or six experiences, by some of the jolliest class-day exercises 
that ever took place. The form of the exercises was some- 
what out of the beaten track; the records and histories were 
so witty and clever that even the guests who were strangers to both 
faculty and class were constrained to join in the laugh. The 
“* grinds ’’ and “‘ gags’’ (why don’t somebody give us nicer words 
in place of these ?) were too racy and too funny not to be laughed 
at, though their points were often caviare to the general public. 
The remarks made apropos of each man as his name was called 
from the roll also drew forth more than one general laugh from the 
platform and the audience. 

* * * 

Next week the Normal College for Girls and the College of the 
City of New York, both of them the highest grade of schools be- 
longing to the city, will have their closing exercises. The forty 





to give up their rooms to tutors, except when they needed them for 
their own classes, and at times, we have had to use both the library 
and the faculty room. The library is over full and so is the nat- 
ural history hall. Though the shelves range from floor to ceiling, 
we have had to put a number of cases in the halls.’ 

The college has been the fortanate recipient this year of the offer 
of a $100 prize for debating from our 
generous Elliott F. Shepard, and $1,500 
a year from an unknown gentleman. The 
latter gift is to be a fund to pay the ex- 
penses of talented young men who would 
otherwise be unable to remain in the 
college. 

Out of 11,065 candidates who have been 
undergoing examination this week, 517 


more, and will be admitted. 
* * * y 
President Hunter will graduate 275 
young ladies; and, on the other hand, 
will receive about 750 out of the one 
thousand odd who have just been ex- 


amined. Those who enter in the fall 


must have a general average of 75 per 
cent. in arithmetic, Eoglish grammar, 
English composition, geometry, geogra- 
phy, United States history, drawing, and 
spelling; and cannot fall below 50 per 
cent. in grammar and arithmetic, nor 25 
per cent. in either subject. 
Dr. Hunter is strongly in favor of having 
a normal class in manual and industrial 
training, for the purpose of providiilg com- 
petent teachers in these branches for the girls’ schools and the primary 
schools of the city. The matter is now under the consideration of 
the Committee on Courses of Study, and it is greatly to be hoped 
that their action will coincide with the president’s view of the case ; 
viz., that such a department is very much needed. ‘‘ It is now un- 
der consideration,’’ he said recently, ‘‘ to concentrate upon fewer 
courses of study next term, and to reduce the number from six to 
fonr studies in the introductory department, as well as in other 
departments where it can be done.’’ 
The students of the Normal College, and the graduates,—of whom 
there are now nearly 2,000 teaching in our city schools,—fairly rep- 
resent the children of every class in the community,—the laboring, 
the mechanical, the mercantile, the manufacturing, and the profes- 
sional. ‘To quote the president again, in his recent report, he says 
in effect: A careful and accurate statement has been made up 
lately of the occupations of the parents and guardians of the stu- 
dents to confute some of the statements made by the enemies of 
higher education of women, as to our having a school only for rich 
men’s daughters, ete., etc., etc. ‘‘ What did we find? Three 
bankers balanced by three day laborers, four presidents by four 
coachmen, seven clergymen by seven masons, twenty-one physicians 
by twenty-one book-keepers, and seven blacksmiths by seven 
clothiers. These are accidental equalities. Traders, editors, jour- 
nalists, reporters, janitors, grocers, horse-dealers, lawyers, and 
agents,—all have their representatives within the college. We 
have Jews and Gentiles, and the children of almost every European 
nationality ; dark-skinned negroes sitting beside fair-haired Scan- 
dinavians, and almost every creed under the sun is represented. 
Now if this be not a common school, common to all, rich and poor, 
high and low, and supported by a common tax, where is a common 
school to be found ?”’ 

* * * 

Saturday week the first dedication of an actor's cemetery in 
America took place at Evergreens, just out of Brooklyn; and last 
Sunday a parallel event occurred at Cypress Hills, also on Long 
Island, for the dead of the newspaper profession. 

Evergreens is said to be the most beautiful burying-ground in 


America; and the tall granite shaft, unveiled on Saturday and 
dedicated to dead players, marks one of its finest sections as the 
Actor’s Plot. Hundreds of people were present at the ceremony, 
when Mr. A. M. Palmer (Manager of the Madison Square Theatre 
and President of the Actors’ Fund) presided and made an address, 
telling some of the history and the work of the Fund; their efforts 
to secure this plot and raise the monument to those who lie here, or 
may in future find in this ground their longed-for 


** Silence and eternal sleep.” 


Mr. Booth’s voice, so familiar and so sweet to all that company 
about him, was heard in a short oration. It was just so fine and 
full of feeling and sensibility as one might expect from him, and 
the music was by three or four of the leading New York theatrical 
choruses, and by Cappa’s celebrated Seventh Regiment Band. 

* * * 


Chauncy M. Depew was the chief orator at Cypress Hills, when 
the New York Press Club formally dedicated a tall obelisk to the 
memory of the newspaper men buried in the plot of the Club. 


Joseph Howard, Jr., the well-known correspondent, Dr. Talmage, 
and a few other gentlemen, spoke; but Mr. Depew’s address was 
the most important one of the occasion, —as it is always likely to be 
when he is on the program"“at all. 

be This plot was presented to the Club by cemetery trustees in 1874. 
Then the Club was young and weak; and until it outgrew that 
condition and its infancy, nothing was done to the grounds, But 
they are now enclosed and improved, and are almost as beautiful 
in themselves as in their site, which is on the brow of a small hill 
commanding a fine view of many miles of country and a sight of 
Jamaica Bay and the ocean in the distance. H. A. 8S. 








GOOD WORDS. 


— ‘* My time will not permit me to read all the educational arti- 
cles on my desk, but however busy { may be I never fail to read 
Dr. Dunton’s Psychology. He knows whereof he affirms.’’—M, A. 
NEWELL, Baltimore, Md. 


— ‘*T have read Dr. Dunton’s articles on ‘ Applied Psychology ’ 
with much interest. They seem to me to poles 2 clear aandaeia 
of the nature and functions of the mental faculties, and a sound 
and lucid exposition of the principles on which their right develop- 
ment depends.’’—Joun TETLOW, Girls High School, Boston, 




















THE GARDEN OF THE GODS. 
BY WM. M. THAYER, 
Author of Marvels of the New West. 





‘‘ Have you been to the Garden of the Gods?’’ This is a stereo- 


typed question in Colorado. It is certainly a place of transcendent 
interest, and is one of the marvels that will live long in memory. 
The ‘‘ garden”’ is five miles from Colorado Springs, and seventy- 
five from Denver. Riding over the Mesa road from the springs, 
we came in sight of the ‘* beautiful gate ’’ of the ‘‘ garden ”’ before 
descending into Camp Creek Valley. Soon we stood in front of 


the gate, gazing, —wondering and reverent. 





& is not a gate of human workmanship. There is an air of the 
artificial about it, because the massive portals seem to have been 
carved; but the workmanship is all divine. The plan, too, is 
divine. The pillars of the gate, on either side, composed of red 
sandstone, are 380 feet high,—too high for any one but the Great 
Architect to think of rearing. 

Entering the portals, with Pike’s Peak looming up in front and 
objects of the strangest and most fantastic forms appearing on every 
hand, the thoughtful visitor is disposed to uncover his head as if in 
the presence of the Wise Builder of this natural amphitheatre. 











“See there! ’’ said our guide, pointing to a towering rock three 


or four hundred feet high, ‘‘ the bear and seal; the bear taking 
his ease, and the seal crawling up to keep him company.”’ 

Sure enough, there was the menagerie on exhibition far above us, 
the two aforesaid animals in stone appearing to be as perfect in 
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form as if carved by human hands. In spite of the best knowledge 
to the contrary, we could not hinder the suggestion that some 
Yankee artist had carved and placed the figures there to gull a 
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June 23, 1887. 
credulous public, Passing on through much that appeared gro- 
tesque, unreal, and even supernatural, the guide arrested our atten- 
tion by calling out, ‘‘ Grandmother !”’ 

Turning to the right, we beheld a good imitation of an old 
woman, not wearing a particularly pleasant countenance, nor ap- 
paraled exactly according to the fashion of the times; but, never- 
theless, about as good an imitation of an Indian grandmother, with 
@ pappoose on her back, as the average sculptor could carve in 
stone. 

Then followed ‘‘ Balance Rock,’’ a huge affair, set on a pivot, 
appearing to be so delicately balanced that a child might rock it. 
On trial, however, it is found to be immovable,—a very ponderous 
thing, defying all attempts to move it. 





, 


Quite an exact profile of ‘‘ the human face divine ’’ is seen on one 
side of this rock,—eyes, nose, and mouth very properly adjusted, 
while the chin is elongated into almost too much of a good thing. 
The top of the head does not exactly tally with the chart of the 
phrenologist, but it is quite in harmony with the oddities and queer 
objects scattered about. 

Mrs. Blake says of this place: ‘‘Strange, grotesque shapes, 
mammoth caricatures of .animals, clamber or crouch or spring from 
Here a battlemented 
wall is pierced by a round window; there a cluster of slender spires 
lift themselves; beyond, a leaning tower slants through the blue 
air, or a cube as large as a dwelling-house is balanced on a pivot- 
like point at the base, as if a child’s strength could upset it; ‘ But 
nothing short of an earthquake could fetch it,’ says the ‘ Doc,’ 
our driver, a fine specimen of the western type,—keen, cool, and 
ruddy. Imagine all this scintillant with color, set under the daz- 
zling sapphire dome, with the silver stems and delicate frondage of 
young cottonwoods in one space, a strong young hemlock lifting 
green symmetrical arms from some high rocky cleft in another, or 
a miniature forest of dwarfed evergreens climbing half way up 
some craggy pile. This can be told, but the massiveness of sky- 
piled masonry, the almost infernal mixture of grandeur and gro- 
After a few moments of wild 


vantage-points hundreds of feet in the air. 


tesqueness, are beyond expression. 
exclamation points, one sinks into an awed silence.”’ 





OUR ENGLISH LETTER. 








BY BRITIFFE SKOTTOWE, 
Author of ‘‘ A Short History of Parliament.” 





UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGIATE.—The removal of Mr. Arthur 
Balfour from the Scottish to the Irish office has entailed a change in 
the leadership of the Scottish Education Department. The appoint- 
ment of the Marquis of Lothair cannot fail to be satisfactory to the 
friends of the Scotch universities, from a general point of view, 
but it is impossible not to see that the change has considerably les- 
sened any chance of university reform, for the present at least. 
Mr. Balfour was an intimate friend of the Marquis of Salisbury; he 
was also in earlier days one of the most favored henchmen of Lord 
Randolph Churchill, who is still, in the eyes of large numbers of 
the rank and file of the Conservative party, the man of the future 
if not of the present, and it is difficult to avoid the unwelcome 
conclusion that a Scotch University Bill was more likely to meet 
with success under the auspices of such an authority in the House 
of Commons than if launched on public life by the Marquis of Le- 
thair (Lord Ker) in the House of Lords. 

At a meeting of the Glasgow branch of the Educational Insti- 
tute of Scotland, Professor Ramsay delivered a lecture on ‘‘ School 
and University Teaching,’’ in which he strongly advocated instruc- 
tion in the Latin language, adducing statistics drawn from the 
books of the Glasgow University to prove that those students who 
had been well grounded and instructed on a classical basis had a 
permanent advantage throughout the whole of their course in every 
subject of the arts curriculum except mathematics, and had gained 
a larger number of prizes than the other students. He also illus- 
trated his subject from examples taken from England, showing that 
in spite of the high reputation enjoyed by the Scotch schools for 
the education conferred by them on their pupils, the English pub- 
lic schools, where classics were taught in a more thorough and sin- 
gle-hearted way, were far more triumphant at the universities. 

The learned professor might have added that the explanation of 
the latter undoubted fact is extremely simple. Classics are the 
favored subject at Oxford and Cambridge. ‘The number of prizes, 
scholarships, and fellowships devoted to the reward of classical 
studies are as ten to one compared with the few reserved for other 
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professors are proportioned to illustrate the subject from my own 
college alone (New College, Oxford); there are eight scholarships 
and two exhibitions awarded annually, of which one scholarship is 
always given for proficiency in mathematics, and sometimes one ex- 
hibition for history, science, or mathematics, the rest being entirely 
reserved for classical knowledge. 
nations prizes of £10 are awarded for classics, prizes of £5 for his- 


In the yearly collegiate exami- 


tory, science, and mathematics; and as a rule the number of the 
first are equal to or even exceed the united total of the latter. 
Again out of some thirty fellows there are at most five who have 
gained their fellowships without any reference to classics; and 
whereas there is exactly one college tutor for each of the important 
subjects of history, mathematics, science, law, and theology, and 
none in modern languages, there are, at the very least, some ten or 
twelve who devote themselves solely to classics. It may be added 
that both the law tutor aad the theology lecturer are classical men 
who have turned their attention to other branches of learning in 
order to save the fellows from the (to them) dis@Breeable necessity 
of conferring these appointments on some specialist in Jaw or the-‘ 
ology. If this system be amplified so that it may embrace the 
whole University, it will furnish some idea of the true state of the 
case, and a ready explanation both for this predilection shown by 
the English public schools for classical learning and the extraordi- 
nary success attained by classical students at the English uni- 
versities. 

Professor Knight of St. Andrews issues an interesting little pam- 
phlet in which, among other questions affecting the Higher Educa- 
tion of Women, he denounces the system of cramming and expresses 
his firm belief in the incalculable advantages which the lady stu 
dents at St. Andrews have derived from the reduction, to a mini- 
mum, of the possibility of using any such unsatisfactory forcing 
power by the use of an ingeniously graduated system of prelimi- 
nary and final examinations. It is impossible for one of these lady 
students to obtain her degree of L.L.A. at a bound by dint of 
severe and uninterrupted cramming for a short period, followed by 
the insufficient test of a single examination. She has to take her 
subjects by instalments,—in any order she may prefer,—and acquire 
a fairly thorough knowledge of one before she is entitled to move 
on to another. The pamphlet concludes with some interesting sta- 
tistics with regard to the growth of the number of the lady students 
since the first institution of the degree examination in 1877. In 
that year eight students entered, of whom three only obtained the 
title and diploma of L.L.A., though all succeeded in passing in one 
or more subjects. In 1882 the number of candidates had risen to 
255, of whom sixty-four received the title and diploma, and 215 
succeeded in securing a pass. Last year there were 301 candidates 
in all, seventy-five diplomas, and 328 passes. 

The examinations for women at Trinity College, Dublin, show a 
marked falling off. No senior candidates have presented them- 


selves at all this year, and the junior candidates have decreased in 
numbers. 


original one, n can be regarded only as a positive integer. 
It shows how many times “a” is taken as a factor. 
Applying the two opposite processes of multiplication 
and division to exponents, it is found that in the former 
we add exponents, and in the latter we subtract exponents. 
In subtracting exponents, when the exponent in the divisor 
is greater than the exponent in the dividend, we obtain a 
negative exponent. This negative exponent is a new con- 
ception not involved in the primary idea, and as such re- 
quires an interpretation, which is readily given; as, 


a—n It is then necessary to prove that the laws for 


a” 

the use of positive exponents in multiplication and division 
apply also to negative exponents, which is readily done. 

Applying the two opposite processes of involution and 
evolution to exponents, it is seen that in involution we 
multiply exponents, and in evolution we divide exponents. 
In dividing exponents when the exponent of the power is 
not a multiple of the index of the root, we unexpectedly 
obtain a fractional exponent, as a**, This is a new con- 
ception not involved in the primary idea of an exponent, 
and needs an interpretation, which is also readily given. 
It is then shown that the laws of multiplication and divis- 
ion apply also to fractional exponents. 

Representing the four processes in general symbols, we 
have the following expressions for the laws of operation 
in multiplication, division, involution, and evolution. 


Ill. (a”)" = qn 


m 


n 
n IV. ya" = q" 


I. q"” + a’ = a” +n 


II. a® + a* =a" 
These formulas may be shown to be true, whatever the 
value of mand; that is, m and 2 can be positive or 
negative, integral or fractional. This we find assumed 
or demonstrated in works on algebra, with the exception 


n = 
of the last form,—IV. Ya" =a" Todhunter, in his 


article on “Theory of Indices,” shows that the relations 


a” XK a" = a" *", and (a”)" = a™, are universally 
true. An American writer, following Todhunter, goes a 


step further and proves for a fourth form that a” +- b” 
= (ab). 
It will be seen, however, that to give logical complete- 


ness to the subject, the fourth form should be yo" = 


m 





London University has introduced some important alterations 
into its matriculation examination. The principal changes are : 
(1) The diminution of the length of the examination by one paper ; 
(2) the admission of Modern Languages as a substitute for Greek ; 
(3) the introduction of an option between chemistry, light and 
heat, electricity and magnetism. 

GENERAL EDUCATIONAL.—The annual government grant for 
the publications connected with the History of England, which are 
issued under the authority of the Master of the Rolls, and are 
known as ‘‘ The Rolls Series,’’ has been once more reduced in the 
estimate presented to Parliament. It now amounts to the misera- 
ble sum of £1,000, and unless some pressure can be brought on the 
government to induce them to raise it it is highly probable that no 
more publications will be put in hand for some time to come. 

The idea of the Hebrew Institute, mentioned in my last, seems 
likely to be taken up by a number of distinguished men. It is sug- 
gested that it should rather be called the Semitic Institute. 

A large Report has been published by the Educational Endow- 
ment Commission ([reland), containing the evidence taken during 
the first year of its existence, from October, 1885, to October, 1886, 
the minutes of the meetings, and the commissioners’ statement. 
The commissioners are ail agreed as to the insufficiency of the pres- 
ent grant for intermediate education, which practically means that, 
though they are satisfied of the efficiency of the existing educational 
apparatus, they are not satisfied with the results produced. 

iss F. Gallagher has been appointed to examine in Domestic 
Economy at this year’s Intermediate Examination (Irish), This is 
the first instance in which one of these examinerships has been given 
to a woman. 

The Teachers’ Guild of Great Britain and Ireland (17 Bucking- 
ham street, W. C.) received an address, during the last month, in 
which the objects of the Guild were fully explained, especial stress 
beinglaid on the need for the formation of a collective professional 
opinion and esprit de corps among teachers. 
In a lecture on the ‘‘ Higher Education of Women,’’ delivered at 
the Royal Institution, Mr. Romanes maintained the general mental 
inferiority of women as compared with men, but drew the conclu- 
sion that therefore they cannot be too highly educated. 


” 








NEGATIVE AND FRACTIONAL INDICES. 


BY DR. EDWARD BROOKS, PHILADELPHIA. 


A general discussion of the theory of exponents leads 
to the conception of negative and fractional indices of 
roots, as well as exponents. ‘These forms are not used by 
algebraists, but they are logically legitimate, and possess 
a scientific interest even if they are of no practical value 
to the science. Let me show, in a popular form suited to 
the “lay reader,” the origin and meaning of negative and 
fractional indices of roots. 

The original conception of an exponent in algebra is 
that of a positive integer. Thus, the second power of @ 
is expressed by a’, the third power by a3, the nth power 


a” rather than a” & b” = (ab)”". We then have sey- 
eral expressions for the two correlative processes of in- 
volution and evolution, as well as of multiplication and 
division. The fourth form, as given above, is necessary 
for the logical completeness of the subject, as a moment’s 
reflection will show. 

Admitting the 


\ a” 


of expression, as in the case of involution. 


reneral formula, 


legitimacy of the ge 


m 


a”, we shall be led to several new, special forms 

Thus, since 

is general, suppose it to be negative, as n = —2; then 
—2 . 

we shall have the expression, ye"; that is, a nega- 

tive index of a root. Or, suppose n to be a fraction, as 

, 23 ° . ° 

n == %, then we shall have ye", that is, a fractional 

In a similar manner it will be seen that 

2/3] F 

yr 2. It 


is thus seen that we may have negative and fractional in- 


index of a root. 


we may have a negative fractional index, as 


dices of roots as well as negative and fractional indices of 
powers. This is a new conception not usually recognized 
in algebra, but one that can be readily interpreted and 
used. 

Now, while no practical significance is attached to the 
use of negative and fractional indices of roots, these forms 
are possible ones, and flow logically from a general dis- 
cussion of the subject ; it seems, therefore, that should they 
be recognized by the algebraist. Besides, the generaliza- 
tion gives rise to some interesting little problems that will 
be of real value to the student of algebra in becoming 
familiar with the use and meaning of algebraic symbols. 
As an example I give the following, which can readily 
be reduced to simple forms : 

—2 4 2/3 P —3/ a ‘ 
y (4a-*) =F yV 4a? ==? ; y (8a *) ==? 
1 cs 


1 m m 
« -9 _ n ‘ 
—$3/ a 5 n ( n ") >. n ( n ; ) se 
—!; U —S!5 a ) =— 

Vey Ne \ 


In teaching mathematics I have found novelties like 





these to excite a deeper interest in the study, and give 
broader views of the same, and I pen this article in the 
hope that it may aid some teacher whose object is to train 
his pupils to think rather than to follow in the pathway 








branches of learning; and the numbers of the tutors, lecturers, and 





by a". By this conception of an exponent, which is the 





of dull routine. 
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LESSONS IN CUTTING. 


BY ABBIE M. WHITE, PROVIDENCE, R, I. 


The scissors asked for a month ago are now properly marked 
and ready for use. 

How did we get them? In various ways. 
asked the children if they wanted to cut, —of course they did,— 
then we would furnish paper if they would bring scissors; this 
seemed a very satisfactory arrangement to both parties till word 
came from mamma that she was afraid the little five-year- iid would 
get injured carrying the scissors to school. We were on hand with 
paper, and armed against obje: tions: Tell mamma to put a cork 
on the end of the scissors, or give you five cents, and we will fur- 
nish you with a pair. 

Some principals levied a tax of five cents on each child in the 
building (4, 6, or 8 rooms) ; they then invested the amount in fifteen- 
cent scissors (a little lower rate at wholesale), enough to supply the 
largest room. These are the property of the school, and do not 
require tagging. The class entering school next fall will be taxed 
at the same rate, which sum will defray the expense of sharpening. 
Ly this method no time is wasted in getting the scissors from home, 
none in reading the names for distribution, and no one is working 


with poor tools. 

Other teachers had the children bring five cents,—the price of 
iron scissors; each room acts independently, and the scissors are 
the property of the pupils, but are not tagged. When the children 
bring scissors from home, all shapes and kinds may be expected 


The best way to tag these is to write the rame in ink on light col- 





ored leather, three — 


inches long. Cuta slit aie ) 


in one end, put the 
tag through the handle, and draw the end of the leather through 


Time, an important factor in school work, is gained if 





the slit. 
the scissors belonging to each row are kept by themselves, either 


In the first place we | 


which we will turn thus, 


have a raft, a tug, etc., 
| A = 
os and havea broom case. The angle nearest 


the pupil is fulded over to the center and fe 


a house made. The narrow slip of paper 
left after cutting the square is now folded | 
and we have a letter, which, after read- 
ing, we put in—‘* The envelope.”’? With aa 
older children this lesson may be made a 

very interesting one. The Mayflower is going to China, we will 
say, and we must send off the goods we make,—those that the 
people in ‘China will want to buy. As the Mayflower is towed 
down the harbor, by a tug, the house is one in which the goods 


were stored, aud the letter is from the captain describing the 


passage to China, the delight of his children, seeing the 
the Desert,’ flying-fish, sharks, junks, sampans, customs and 
costumes of different nationalities, and ends by asking us to tele- 
If the children do not 


** ships of 


graph him (can we ?) what to bring back. 
seem familiar with all the passengers of the Mayflower have seen 
suggest books of travel for hume reading. 

How can mucilage be used ? and don’t the children daub them- 
To the last question, No. We 





selve and everything they touch ? 
will take the paper remaining on the desk and fold the short edges 
together and cut in two as before. We make a square from each 
piece, and put them together to make a 
star. The pupils then watch the teacher 
while she puts a little mucilage in the mid- 
dle of one square, places the other square 





do the same, so they hold one of the squares 


aisles with bottle and brush, giving to each 
square a little mucilage, when the children proceed to place the 
second square on the first and hold them in place till dry, as they 


have seen the teacher do. 





in boxes, on card- 


board, or in bundles 


P fastened with rubber 
bands. When distrib- 


uted, they are kept 











on the right side of 

the desk, ready for use. A piece of paper, 4 x 6 inches, is given 

each child, and is placed on the desk thus: Sree 
The pupils take the edge of the paper nearest 
them and turn it toward the teacher till it touches 
the edge nearest her. The edges are held to- 
gether with the left hand, while the right presses 

the paper down on the fold. The thumb or finger- | 

nail then presses the fold. We now have 


** A little book,” is the answer of a delighted L | 











PROOFS OF BRUCLID’S 47TH PROPOSITION, 
BOOK I.—(1.) 


COLLECTED BY R. FLEMING, C.E, 





Theorem (as stated in Playfair’s Euclid) : 

In any right-angled triangle, the square which is described upon 
the side subtending the right angle is equal to the squares described 
upon the sides which contain the right angle. 


Proof (from Playfair’s Euclid) : 


I, 





school. 
Is there a story in your book ? No? I have a storyin my bovk 


of a little boy and girl who went up the hill. 


Up came the hands, and,—‘‘ I know that story, Miss ———. 
Tell me the name of the boy and girl; what they were carrying, 
' 30 


mo.row we will try. ‘There is now no lack of 


and where going. Can we make a bucket out of clay 


original composition, and our drawing-lesson has 


J i 
a %\ now become one of language. 

4 We will now turn onr book over on the desk, 

thus, and think about the stories. We now 


have a tent, the roof of a house, a hen-coup, 


ete. Weall heard the wind list night. This 














morning we fuwnd the hen-coop blown — > 

down. We will some day make a new one, 

but now pass the finger-nail over the fold, 

so the paper will lie down flat. Cut it in 

two without doubling the paper. Chil 

dren now place one picce on the desk - 
in front of them. Let us see the 





{ 

pointer of the kft hand — 
(all raise left hand); [ 
place it on the lower left | 


hand angle of the paper ; 


take the lower right-hand 


angle and turn it toward the left till the lower edge 
touches the left-hand edge and the lower left-hand angle is half as 

















large as it was at first; take the paper in the left 

hand and cut along the 

edge 1, 2, as you see me, ~— 
* 


-ss_—— 


and we shall have ‘‘a 





: soldier's hat,’’ ‘‘ a shawl,’’ 
| ete. Open the shawl and 
| tell me the shape. ‘A 
i square.’’ Place the squyre 


9 


on the desk and fold the ~ 


angle nearest you over to the angle nearest me. Open the square 
as before and fold the angle nearest you to the middle of the 


te 


squire, and we have 


Mayflower, etc. We can se the shadow of the ship in the water. 
Turn the angle nearest you to the middle of the square and we 


a ship,’’ wheh we will name,— Bessie, 





Let ABC be the triangle right-angled at d. Prove A ABD = 
A FBC. Prove the parallelogram BL = the square GB. In the 
same way prove the A ACE = A BCK, also the parallelogram 
CL = square HC. Therefore the whole square BDEC = the 
two squares GB and HU, or the square upon the side BC 
= AB? + AC}, 

II. 


Prove the 4 A’s, 
ABC, AbD, Dnk, 
EaC, equal to each 
other. 

Prove the square 
bDnd equal to a 
square on AB. 

The area of the 
whole figure ig 
equal to the square 
DACE, and 2 of 
the 4= A's. It 
is also equal to the 
squares on AB 
and BC, and 2 of 
the 4 equal A\’s. 

Omitting these 
2 A\’s from each expression, there remains DACE =BdaC + Dndb; 











that is, AC? = BC? + AR?, 





By Euclid 8: 6 

BC: BA:: BA: BD 
BC: CA :: CA: CD 
BA* + UA?* 


But BD + CD= BC, 





(1) AD.DB = DE? 
By Euclid 5: 2. 
AD.DB + DU? = CR?. 
But CB = CE... 
AD.DB = CE? — DC? 
and DE? = CE? — DpC2 


(2) Put DE =z, 


Then AD.DB = D2 


That is, 


Ill. 





Prove the square AGI B equivalent to the parallelogram AHKL, 


upon it, and holds till dry. They wish to} . 14 pence — to ANEF 


In the same way prove the square CBLM =to NCDE. NCDE 


on the desk while the teacher passes up the + ANEF = to square ACDF; or, A BP + BO? = AC?. 


IV. 

The four right-angled 
A’s, EHD, DGB, ABC, 
EKA, are equal to each 
other by construction. 
The side KC of square 
KCGH is AC — BC. 
Then KC? = ACG? — 
2 AC.BC + BC%. The 
area of the A ABC is = 
4% AC.BC. the area 
of the 4 A’s is = to 2 
AC.BC. Adding this to 
the area of the interior 
square gives AC? + BC? 


for the area of ABDE. But this is equal to AB®. That is, AB? 


AC? + BC, 
V. 


BA* = BC.BD 
CA? BO.CD 


BC(BD + CD). 


and BO.BC = BC? 
*, BA? + CA? = BC? 





Let ABC be the 
triangle. 


Pat,— 

AB =n, 

AC = m, 

BC =h. 
Then,— 
h? = 2mn + (m— n)?. 
ik mn: 


h? m2? + n? 
BC? = AC?+ AL’. 

(From NEw ENG- 
LAND JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION, Vol IL, 
page 184 ) 


or DC? + DE? = CE? 
CD =y, CE = R. 
or (R—y) (R+y) = 2? 


or r?— 2 xr 
or R* = x? + y3, 





CE? = DE? + DC?. 
(To be continued.] 








_ New occasions teach new duties ; 
Time makes ancient good uncouth ; 
hey must upward still and onward, 
Who would keep abreast of truth. 
— James Russell Lowell. 
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June 23, 1887. 


CHICAGO LETTER. . 





The Chicago Manual Training School is doing something besides 
training skilled mechanics, and sending out level-headed young fel- 
lows with clear eyes and good brawn. Inspired, perhaps, by the 
** Old South Historical work,’’ carried on in Boston since 1883, Dr. 
Belfield, the director of the school, acting with the hearty codper- 
ation of the Board of Trustees, has inaugurated a course of lectures 
ou American History. The first series of these lectures is nearly 
finished, and it is time to fairly estimate the work attempted and 
accomplished. 

A generation has grown up since the Civil War. No boy 
is in the high school to-day who had seen the light 
when Lee surrendered his forces to Grant at Appomattox Court 
House. Not only have these boys and girls no personal knowledge 
of the great conflict, but they lack also the stimulus to the study of 
our national history and to sturdy patriotism, which the years 
1861-65 furnished. Our schools are possibly at fault in not teach- 


or girl 


ing more comprehensively the history of this country; but they can 
not do everything below the high school, and really the develop- 
ment of the national idea belongs, in part at least, to a more ad- 
vanced stage of intellectual life. But Dr. Belfield, like the pro- 
moters of the similar work in Boston, has seen the need and taken 
means to satisfy it. 

The first series has consisted of a course of lectures on battles 
and sieges of the War of the Rebellion. In each case the paper 
was prepared by a man who could have said, as most were too 
modest to say, with an ancient hero, ‘‘I tell you things a great 
part of which I was.’’? The subjects and lectures have been as 
follows: Fort Sumter, Maj. H. L. Wait; Chickamauga, Col. A. 
N. Waterman ; Gettysburg, Col. H. W. Jackson; The March to 
the Sea, Gen. Wm. E. Strong; Nashville, Capt. H. V. Freeman ; 
Life in a Military Prison, Gen. J. B. Leake; Bentonville, Gen. A. 
C. McClurg. The lectures have been given on Saturday afternoons, 
in the hall of the Manual Training School building, and some idea 
of their interest can be gained from the fact that two hundred and 
fifty or three hundred young people have sacrificed a part of their 
weekly holiday to attend on these pleasant and instructive occasions. 

Chicago has had a part of Boston lately, and thanks are hereby 
returned to the Paritan City by the Sea. Mr. Edwin D. Mead has 
been among us, and won us by his genial spirit, his philosophy, his 
scholarship, and his patriotism. He has given contemporaneously. 
in various parts of the city, three courses of lectures: one of five 
lectures in Central Music Hall building, discussing Dante (two 
afternoons), Lessing’s Nathan the Wise, Immanuel Kant, and 
Carlyle and Emerson; a second course of six are in the Third Uni- 
tarian Church, on the Pilgrim Fathers, their influence in the institu- 
tions and development of the country; and still a third in the Hyde 
Park Presbyterian Church, on America and American Poets, Long- 
fellow, Lowell, Whittier, Emerson. All have conduced to spread 
abroad the spirit of high and broad scholarship, catholicity, and 
devotion to country. Mr. Mead isan apostle of the highest human- 
itarianism in all the best things that that word implies, and Chicago 
to-day certainly stands his debtor. 

The annual school commencements, which are really endings, are 
at hand. The boys and girls,—arrayed in purple and fine linen, 
or at least in solemn black and dazzling white, put their best foot 
(should I say feet ?) forward, and speak their pretty little pieces, 
and earry off their diplomas tied with blue ribbon, all to the great de- 
light of approving papas and fond mammas. It is really an epoch- 
marking time in their lives, and they have a right to demand for 
once public attention and receive public applause. They have well 
and honorably borne the burden and heat of four years’ study, and 
are stronger for the struggle, braver for the battles of busy life, 
wiser for the perplexing problems now demanding solution. One 
mark of progress is to be found in the programs of the high schools. 
There are fewer highly moral subjects given to the members of 
graduating classes, under cover of which the writers can utter a few 
respectable platitudes, and more vital topics,—living questions of 
social and political reforms,—affording opportunities for honest 
expression of opinion, are assigned. High school graduates may 
not convert the world, or even the community, at commencement. 
but they may show some fair results of educational training, and 
may set the people thinking. W. H. Ray. 
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April 14, 1887. 

** Methods of Instruction in Civies.’’ 
June, 1 

‘* Slow Mental Development as Seen in Dull Boys.’’ 
ence News. 

‘* Newnham College from Within.’”” By Miss Eva Knatchbull 
Hugessen. The Nineteenth Century, June, 1887. 

‘* New England Educational Institutions’? (Maine State College). 
By President M. C. Fernald. The New England Magazine and 
Bay State Monthly, April-May, 1887. 

‘* Oxford in the Middle Ages.’”’ By the Warden of Merton College. 
Macmillan’s Magazine, June, 1887. 

‘* Oxford After Forty Years.’” By Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L. 
The Contemporary Review, Jane, 1887. 

** Morality and Religion in the Pablic Schools.’’ 
Greenough. Andover Review, June, 1887. 


By Elizabeth Powell Bond. Lend 

By Herbert B. Adams. Science, 
The Open Court, 
By James B. Vose, Civics, 
Popular Sci- 
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** Secondary Education in Seotland.’’ By Professor G. G. Ramsay. 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, June, 1887. 

“*A Result of Education in India.”’ Littell’s Living Age, June 
11, 1887. 

** Social Life at Cornell.’’ 
Magazine, June, 1887. 

** An Evil of the Schools.”’ 

** Education and Social Progress.’’ 
June, 1887. 


By R. Spencer. Lippincott’s Monthly 


Edward Cary. The Forum, June, 1887. 
T. T. Munger. The Century, 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 





WHO WROTE IT? 


Be not wise in your own conceit. 
. The noblest mind the best contentment has. 
. Misery acquaints a man with strange bedfellows. 
. Wherever God erects a house of prayer, 
The devil always builds a chapel there. 
5. We join ourselves to no party that does not carry the flag and 
keep step to the music of the Union. 
6. No man was ever written out of reputation but by himself. 
7. So full of artless jealousy is guilt, 
It spills itself in fearing to be spilt. 
8. Whoever loved that loved not at first sight. 
9, Get money; still get money, boy; 
No matter by what means. 
10, Our acts our angels are, or good or ill, 
Our fatal shadows that walk by us still. 
11, This was the most unkindest cut of all. 
12. They also serve who only stand and wait. 
13. There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will. 
14. ’Tis distance lends enchantment to the view, 
And robes the mountain in its azare hue. 
Tired Nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep! 
. Be thou as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, thou shalt not es- 
e calumny. 
7. Who sweeps a room as for thy laws 
Makes that and the action fine. 
18, Who overcomes 
By force, hath overcome but half his foe. 
19. Compound for sins they are inclined to, 
By damning those they have no mind to. 
20. None but the brave deserve the fair. 


_ 


+ 
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expan peamamnn 
SEQUENCE OF TENSES. 

Mr. Editor :—1 am ‘very glad to notice that the JouRNAL OF 
EDUCATION is encouraging discussion and investigation of a sub- 
ject of great importance to all teachers of Latin; viz., the ‘‘ Se- 
The authors of our Latin grammars have 
shown but little progress or ingenuity in the treatment of this sub- 
ject, notwithstanding the vast strides that have been made in a bet- 
ter understanding of the relations of subordinate and leading 
clauses in Latin. 

It is not the purpose of this note to call attention to the 
details of this discussion, nor to mention even the various 


” 


quence of Tenses. 





works and dissertations that have appeared, both in Germany and 
in France, some of which have handled the subject in a masterly 
manner, and fortified the positions taken by numerous and well- 


chosen examples from classical writers. 

I wish now to invite the attention of teachers to the treatment of 
this subject of sequence of tenses in a very elementary Latin book. 
—First Steps in Latin. The general principles governing sequence 
of tenses is pre'ty accurately and clearly stated on pages 290-502. 
The illustrations and remarks are sufficient to make these princi- 
ples clearto an ordinary pupil. Then, as there are certain cases in 
which the general rule for sequence of tenses is not applicable, 
the attention of the pupil is called to those exceptions that are 
of vital importance in understanding the structure of an ordi- 
nary Latin sentence, containing a subordinate clause. The excep- 
tion in the sequence of tenses in consecutive clauses is explained and 
illustrated on page 309. In fact, I maintain that the whole 
doctrine of the sequence of tenses is clearly and accurately 
stated in these First Steps, and in a manner that may be 
easily comprehended by pupils of fair ability. The sequence of 
tenses in indirect discourse is treated in a special lesson, and al! 
the important exceptions, all certainly that can be of service to pu- 
pils, are stated, explained, and illustrated. 

In formulating the rules of syntax the guiding principle has been 
to indicate with great clearness the time of the verb in the subor- 
dinate clause, and as one illustration of these rules, | mention that 
on page 306: Final clauses take their verbs in the present or imperfect 
subjunctive, ete. Now, if my experience asa teacher of Latin counts 
for anything, I may say that I have rarely found an academic pu- 
pil or a college student who would not state without hesitation that 
any tense of the subjunctive could be used in final clauses. 


R. F. L. 


——_o—_— 


A QUERY. 
Shall we say ‘‘ anybody’s else,”’ or ‘‘ anybody else’s’’ ? 
Adams, Mass., June 11, 1887. Ww. PB. 


Answer.—Any-body was considered as two words until the latest 
dictionary, The Progressive, which authorizes one word, anybody. 
The ‘‘ else’’ is superfluous. 


—o-—_—- 


A VETERAN LATIN TEACHER. 


[Frem Report of Supt. Marble to the School Board of Worcester, 
Mass., June 7, 1887. | 

‘+ I made a visit of a day to the Waterville (Me. ) Classical Insti- 
tute, where I heard the best recitation in Latin to which I have ever 
listened. The teacher, Mr. J. H. Hanson, is nearly seventy years 
old; he has taught more than forty years; he is as familiar with 
every crook and turn in that language as any one of us is with the 
nursery rhymes, ‘‘ Mary had a little lamb,’’ or any other. In one 
hour of recitation a pupil can learn more than he can get by mere 
study in a week. There was a maturity, a ripeness of knowledge, 
a skill in effective remarks and questions, as different from any 
ordinary recitation hearing as ripe apples are from the sour fruit 
just furmed from the bud. Some thirty years ago, before he had 
learned to teach so well, and when pupils did not know so much as 
they now do, [ was a pupil of that man. What a pity it is that a 
teacher so skilled should not live a hundred years, after he has fully 
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FACTS. 





WORDS. 

Window was originally wind-door. 

Spinster.—In former days it was generally understood that a 
young woman was not marriageable until she had spun for herself 
an outfit. 

Stationery and stationary once bore intimate relations to one an- 
other. Formerly stationery was sold on the corner of streets, or at 
the mail stations where horses were changed. The place was known 
as a station, and the man who kept it as a stationer. 

Schooner.—In 1790 a vessel masted and rigged as are the schoon- 
ers of to-day was launched at Gloucester, Mass. A bystander ex- 
claimed, **Oh, see how she scoons.’’ Scoon was then a term 
mach used in New England, signifying to skip or skim like a 
smooth stone upon the water. ‘The proprietor decided to call his 
vessel a schooner, 


SOBRIQUETS OF THE STATES AND THEIR INHABITANTS, 


( Pole Star State . . " 
Dirigo State . 


Pine Tree State. 

New Hampshire Granite State . hite Mountain Boys. 

iranite Boys. 

} Green Mountain State | 
New Hampshire Grants § 
Old Bay State 

\ Little Rhody 

) Sister Rhody 

{ Nutmeg State. . . 

| Land of Steady Habits 

| Blue Law State . 

| Freestone State 
Empire State . 

Camden and Amboy 
Keystone State 

{ Blue Hen State 

) Diamond State 
Old Line State 

( Old Dominion 

Virginia. . ) Mother of States 


Maine Down Easters. 


Vermont . Green Mountain Boys. 


Massachusetts Bay Staters. 


Rhode Island 


Gun Flints. 


Connecticut Nutmegs. 
New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 


Knickerbockers. 
Clam Catchers. 
Bucktails. 


Delaware . Blue Hen’s Chickens. 


Maryland . Clam Thumpers. 
( Beagles. 

Mother of Presidents \ 

Loyal Highlands . 

Old North State . 

Turpentine State 

Palmetto State 


West Virginia . Snake Diggers. 


North Carolina Tar Boilers. 


Weasels. 
| Buzzards. 
§ Crackers. 


South Carolina 
Cracker State 


j Gulf State . 
Peninsula State 


Georgia 


Flor ida 


Alabama . 


Fly-up-the-Creeks. 


Lizards. 

| Tadpoles. 

{ Mudeats. 

| Pelicans. 

\ Creoles. 
Beef-heads. 


§ Bayou State 
) Mudeat State 
{ Pelican State . 
) Creole State 
Lone Star State 
{ Corn Cracker State . 
) Blue Grass State 


Mississippi 


Lowstana 
Texas . 


Kentucky Corn Crackers. 


Ohio Buckeye State Buckeyes. 

Indi { Hoosier State ~ es 

ndiana + Sesaleedem j Hoosiers. 
— Sucker State . . 

eminote } Prairie State | | | { Suckers 

Mtsiteen { Wolverine State . l a | 


) Lake State 


Wisconsin Badger State . Badgers. 
Minnesota Gopher State . Gophers. 
Towa Hawkeye State Haweyes. 
‘ , Bullion State a . 
Missouri. . } Toon Stabe s Bullions. 
. Bears. 
Arkansas Bear State ... t Tooth pickers. 


Garden of the West 
Black Water State . 


Jayhawkers. 
Bug Eaters. 
Hard Cases. 
Gold Hunters. 
Sage Hens. 
Centennials. 


Kansas . 
Ne braska 
Oregon 
Cal: fornia 
Nevada 
Colorado 


Golden State . 
Silver State 
Centennial State . 


THE ROYAL GORGE, 

The Royal Gorge is the narrowest pint in the “‘ Grand Cafion of 
the Arkansas,’’ which is ten miles long and thirty feet wide at the 
‘* Gorge,’’ too narrow to admit of any encroachment by the railway 
upon the domain of the impetuous river. So human ingenuity and 
courage have suspended a bridge, as represented in the cut, over 
which the railroad train passes to the wonders beyond, It would 
be impossible for pen to describe the sublime spectacle here. The 
walls of the cafion rise perpendicularly two thousand feet on either 
side skyward, and here and there a pinnacle shoots up several hun- 
dred feet higher. The scene is weird, solemn, and awful, totally 
unlike anything which the observer ever dreamed of. Merriment 
is out of place theres no traveler is inclined to joke as he looks up 
from the mountain erevice in which he seems to be confined. The 
rocky sides, two thousand feet high! Set six Bunker Hill monu- 
ments, one upon another, and the distance is barely covered! 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

It costs the government 1} cents to make a five-cent piece. 

In 1886 the United States manufactured 817,000 sewing-ma- 
chines. 

Glass plates have been substituted for copper in sheathing an 
Italian ship. 

The people of the United States have been engaged in 268 battles 
in colonial times and since becoming a nation. 

There are about forty-five million head of sheep in the United 
States, yielding on an average 270 pounds of wool yearly. 

The ** Granite Mountain” silver mines, in Montana, produced 
$1,000,000 worth of silver in 1866, leading all other mines in 
value. 

A lump of ‘‘ black gold’’ was recently found at Maldon, Victo- 
ria. Upon analysis it proved to be a natural alloy of gold and 
bismuth, 

The lantern of the lighthouse at Minot’s Ledge will hold six men 
easily, and the ‘‘ plate-glass’’ which reflects the light cost ten 
thousand dollars. 

There are 16,000 colored teachers in the United States, with over 
1,000,000 pupils. The colored people have sixty normal schools, 
fitty colleges, and twenty-five theological seminaries. 

The statue of Bamian, in Afghanistan, is the largest statue in the 
world. It was recently examined by the Afghan Boundary Commis- 
sion. The statue and the accompanying caves were made by the Bud- 
dhist monks in the first or second centuries of the Christian eta. 
It stands in a niche, and is 173 feet high, being 22 feet taller than 








learned how! ”’ 


the Statue of Liberty. 
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“BOSTON AND GHIGAGO, JUNE 28, 1887, 


Go to Chicago. 
BuRLINGTON, VT., of course. 


TreacuEers’ Bureaus help the best teachers the most. 


Tuer Summer Schools deserve the largest and most en 
thusiastic patronage. 

Appkss all special queries regarding rates to Chicago 
to W. D. Parker, Palmer House, Chicago, III. 


THERE is an evident purpose on the part of the railroad 
*,° . . & eo 
authorities to accommodate teachers in every way in their 
power. 
Don’t delay securing hotel accommodations another 
hour. First come first served and best served at Bur- 
lington and Chicago. 


We have a capital story for teachers ready for the 
autumn, by Edward A. Rand, well known for his gift for 
literary work of this kind. 


ALBERT G. BoyDEn’s every-other-week series of articles 
on the “Art of Teaching” is ready to begin in the 
autumn, alternating with Dr. Dunton’s “Applied Psy- 


chology.” These will be invaluable to teachers. 


THE excursion rates from Chicago will be exceptionally 
low. It is unfortunate that announcements of prices could 
not be earlier made, but, as we have said all along, they 
Two of the 


best lines announce round-trip tickets from Chicago to 


will be as low as could be reasonably asked. 


Buffalo, Chautauqua, and Niagara Falls, and return, for 
one fare, or half-price. 


BETTER LATE THAN NEVER, though decidedly unfor- 
the Central Traffic Association, 
which covers all roads of the Middle States, announces 





tunate in being late, 
round-trip tickets for one fare. It would have saved no 
end of trouble, and added largely to the attendance upon 
the meeting, if the New York teachers could have known 
this when the New England teachers did. 


TEACHERS can purchase excursion tickets to Chicago 
and return, with the privilege of stopping over at the 
American Institute of Instruction at Burlington, Vt., and 
stopping on return at any prominent point; and we think 
they can stop on the way out at any prominent point. 
They should send for National Educational folder to T. 
E. Bond, 260 Washington street, Boston. We say this 


because, to our surprise, the question has recently been 


in § Street, Chicago, is authorized to receive adver- 
Orville re Tus JOURMAL « . AN TEACHER for Chicago and 


business management, and all 
ertaining to the editorial and bu ag meat, one 


(XV I.) Examples of Perception, . 400 


ai. . 
‘ , »| sincerity. 
The Garden of the Gods, P ° ° . ‘ ‘ = \ 


i}be of incalculable service to every teacher. 
‘land depth and intensity enabled him to touch with almost 


Tur death of Dr. Roswell D. Hitchcock, President of 
Union Theological Seminary, removes one of the promi 
nent characters in American theology and scholastic 
thought. 
teacher in Jaffrey, N. H., a graduate of Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, a teacher in Phillips, Andover, Acad- 
emy, professor at Amherst, Collins professor at Bowdoin, 
Washburn professor and president in Union Seminary, 
he has distinguished himself in every field of thought and 


Tue death of ex-President Mark Hopkins, of Williams 


matehless skill with his pen, high art in oratory, with sub- 
limity of character, earnestness of purpose, and genuine 
President Garfield’s remark, variously quoted, 
comes instinctively to our lips: “I would rather sit on 
one end of a log, with Mark Hopkins on the other, than 
to have the tuition of the greatest university in the land.” 
He impressed himself upon his pupils beyond any other 
A study of his life would 
His breadth 





man of modern times, perhaps. 


magic thought many lines of life. 








WRITERS. 


We are not in the habit of announcing what we are to 
do, preferring rather to call attention to what has been 
done, hence we publish the names of some of those who 
have written for us the past year, assuring our readers 
that arrangements have been made-for a much better 
paper next year than ever before. We take this occasion 
to thank all those who have furnished their best thought 
clothed in their best language for the delight and profit 
We receive daily testimonials to the 


OUR 


of the profession. 
value of the different articles published, and it would be 
no slight reward could our contributors know the hearty 
reception which their articles meet, judged by the letters 
that come to us. As an indication of this appreciation we 
publish in the spare corners of this issue testimonials to 
Dr. Larkin Dunton’s articles upon “Applied Psychology.” 
Next year the articles will deal with the every-day needs 
of the schoolroom more directly than the past year. 








A FRENCH DEPARTURE. 


A new departure in educational matters in France has 
recently been made that is of general importance ; it pro- 
claims the fact that France has made as much progress 
in educational affairs as any of her contemporaries, not- 
withstanding wars and rumors of war have done much to 
retard her. 

Mme. Duplessis Kergomard, Inspectrice Generale des 
Ecoles Maternelles, editor and contributor to L’ Ami de 
Ll’ Enfance, and author of many excellent works on edu- 
cation, has been elected, in the face of determined oppo- 
sition, a member of the distinguished and honorable body 
of gentlemen known as the Conseil Superieur de l’Instrue- 
tion Publique, which, in behalf of the Government, delib- 
erates on all educational affairs. 

The more significant does this matter appear when we 
learn that Mme. Kergomard did not seek the office; in- 
deed, when nominated by a large body of influential gen- 
tlemen, she modestly declined to enter the conflict. 
When presented with the consideration that her services 
in such a body would be instrumental in accomplishing 
great good, she put aside all personal preferences, and, 
giving her consent, entered the contest with a pluck and 
determination that won the admiration of her enemies as 
well as of her friends. In an electoral count aggregating 
1,200 votes, she received a majority of 416. 

Her career will be watched with unusual interest on 
both sides of the water, for this is the first time in the 
history of education in France that such honor has been 
conferred on a lady. Notwithstanding the advisability 
of such a course has been clearly demonstrated in our 
own country by the successful manner in which the two 
ladies on the New York City School Board have dis- 
charged their official duties, there are many who consider 





laised by several correspondents. 


A native of Maine, a graduate of Amherst, a}, 


THE HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATE. 


Who has not wondered what becomes of all the chil- 
dren and youth that our educational institutions send out 
into the world each year? Where do they all go, and 
what do they all do? 

The energy, enterprise, and originality of the scholars 
themselves have enabled us to solve this rather perplexing 
problem. The editors of the Stylus,—a bright little sheet 
published by the members of the high school in Brockton, 
Mass.,—have prepared an elaborate list, giving the busi- 
ness or profession of every graduate of the school, begin- 
ning twenty years back. Brockton being a typical New 
England manufacturing town, and New England itself 
representing to a certain degree the school tendencies of 
the country, this is a matter of more than local signifi- 
cance. We regret that we cannot publish the list entire, 
for it presents unusual opportunities to an educator for a 
profitable study of various school questions. 

We can only give a summary of the whole: In a 
total of 278 there were 129 who followed strictly business 
pursuits ; the teaching profession received 71; next in 
order are the 50 who became bookkeepers; about 24 still 
cling to their books, being classified under the caption of 
“students”; 5 entered the legal profession ; 4 became 
physicians ; 2 entered the ranks of the clergy ; 1 engaged 
in newspaper work; and 1 has become a civil engineer. 

It would seem from this that the high school of the 
manufacturing town should not be used as a cradle in 
which to rear professional gentlemen. 








THE NATIONAL IN 1888. 


We have no light upon the doings of the Association 
at Chicago in relation to the following year, and as a rule 
there are no advance indications, but unless we misread 
the signs of the times, there are two things very likely to 
happen at Chicago,—San Francisco will be selected as the 
place of meeting for ’88, with Aaron Gove of Denver as 
president. These two events seem to be in the air. 
The city of San Francisco, the leading counties of Cal 
ifornia, the state legislature, the leading citizens, the va- 
rious neighboring state and territoria! le zislatures, have 
all committed themselves to do all in their power to 
make the meeting a grand success if it goes to the 
Pacific 
the meeting, every one of these constituencies says freely 
that if they cannot have the meeting it should go to San 
Francisco, and no one would feel in the least aggrieved at 
being set aside for a transcontinental educational tour. 
with inexpensive side-trips to the Yosemite, the Big Trees. 
the Geysers, the fruit and flower regions of Southern Cal- 
ifornia, Lake Tahoe, Alaska, and the Sandwich Islands, 
after the Pacific Coast educators have been regaled with 
the wisdom of the East. There seems but one contin- 
gency,—if there are not definite, well-authenticated, reli- 
able rates made at the meeting, there is no probability of 
the Association’s leaving the matter in such a way that a 
transcontinental railroad pool could squeeze the life out of 
the meeting of 1888 by high tariff. There is no likeli- 
hood, however, that the railroads will take any risk through 
neglect of this kind ; if they do Newport or Saratoga will 
walk off with the honor for 1888. In speaking of Mr. 
Gove, we fully understand how little one can know of the 
freak of an Association’s favor, but it looks as though the 
Pacific coast would be a unit for him ; and such preference 
is no light mattor. 





coast. While several eastern cities would like 





PREPARATIONS AT CHICAGO. 


The Committee on Entertainment of the National 
Association, B. L. Dodge, O. T. Bright, and James H. 
Brayton, report fifteen thousand beds ready for the con 
vention, with committees selected for every Chicago 
depot, to be on duty upon the arrival of every train, from 
Monday morning till Wednesday evening, while the head 
quarters of the committee will be at the Exposition Build- 
ing ready to adjust all difficulties. The Parmalee Coach 
and Transfer System, the best in the world, has been 
arranged with to have an agent on every train as it ap- 
proaches Chicago, with official badge. These agents 
know Chicago and all its appointments thoroughly ; they 
will also know all the plans of the Committee of Arrange- 








this similar experiment in France a very doubtful one. 


ments, and will cheerfully give any desired information 
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one of the most effective defences. 





June 23, 1885. 
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before they reach the city. There has never been any- 


thing to equal this in the history of any association. 
Everything points to the largest, best-planned, best-accom- 
modated educational convention in the world, with a pro- 
gram distancing all previous efforts. 

Orricers.—Pres.—W. E. Sheldon, Boston. Sec.—James H. 
Canfield, Lawrence, Kan. Treas. —Edwin C. Hewitt, Normal, Il). 
Pres. of the Council—D. B. Hagar, Salem. Pres. Elementary Sch. 
Dept.—W. H. Bartholomew, Louisville, Ky. Pres. Kindergarten 
Dept.—W. N. Hailmann, La Porte, Ind. Pres. Higher Instruction 
Dept.—W. A. Mowry, Boston. Pres. Normal School Dept.—A. 
R. Taylor, Emporia, Kan. Pres. Industrial Educational Dept.— 
J. M. Ordway, New Orleans. Pres. Art Educational Dept.—W. 
S. Perry, Worcester. Pres. Music Dept.—O. S. Westcott, Chicago. 
Pres. Sch. Supt. Dept.—Charles S. Young, Carson City, Nev. 
Pres. Secondary Instruction Dept.—Geo. A. Bacon, Syracuse, N. Y. 

LOCAL COMMITTEES. 

Executive Com. — George Howland, A. G. Lane, James R. 
Doolittle, Jr., O. S. Westcott, Jacob H. Tiederman. 

Com. on Halls—A. R. Sabin, Ferd. W. Peck, Samuel Kerr. 

Com. on Accommodations—B. L. Dodge, O. T. Bright, James 
II. Brayton. 

Com, on Finance—James R. Doolittle, Jr., E. G. Keith, Ferd. 
W. Peck, O. S. A. Sprague, Chas. L. Hutchinson, Irving Pearce, 
A. C. Bartlett. 

Director of Exposition—A. G. Lane. 


— ad 








THE ARITHMETICAL SITUATION IN 
BOSTON. 


It has been amusing to note the comments of the local 
and national press upon the arithmetical situation in Bos- 
ton. We have never known such combinations as here 
exist. Educational reforms, like politics, make strange 
bedfellows. We are not sure that we understand the sit- 
uation. We merely know that no criticism has yet come 
under our eye from any one who does understand it. 

Arithmetic never was, and never will be, satisfactorily 
taught, in the estimation of conservatives and radicals. 
The pendulum always has swung, and always will swing. 
Arithmetic and the dead languages will always furnish 
the war cries for educational “ bigots and hereties.”’ 

When the school supervision of Boston changed, a few 
years since, there was a general complaint of the way in 
which arithmetic was taught, just as there always has 
been and as there always will be. Changes were made 
to meet the requirements of the criticism of the day. 
The publie is just beginning to understand what this new 
work is, and, as is inevitable, criticisms appear upon the 
new methods, and a new change is demanded. It is safe 
to say that, within seven years, which seems to be about 
the allotted time for arithmetical overturns, some new 
apostle of arithmetical reform will arise. It is not worth 
one’s while, therefore, to have high anticipations on the 
one hand, or to entertain grave fears on the other. 

General Walker has certainly made one of the most 
brilliant attacks upon arithmetical prejudices that has 
Supervisor Ellis Peterson has made 
The present School 
Board, unlike its predecessors, has shown itself ready for 


change,—we had almost said for change’s sake, but we 


ever been made. 


are not sure that this is so. 

We think that General Walker has made a mistake in 
attacking the arithmetical question from the standpoint of 
an enthusiast in industrial education, He has made some 
of the strongest points against “ Arithmetic as She is 
Taught” that we have seen, and has put them in such a 
way as to make them practically unanswerable. He has, 
however, materially weakened his criticism by indulging 
in a metaphysical phase of the discussion. From the 
practical side, he has shown himself an expert almost un- 
rivaled ; from the metaphysical side, he appears as an 
amateur. On the other hand, Mr. Peterson has given 
the best possible answer to the weak points in General 
Walker’s attack, showing himself strong where his assail- 
ant is weak; but, unfortunately, he has weakened his 
position by attempting to defend the indefensible. There 
seemed no occasion for him to attempt a defence of the 
complex examples and unreasonable problems, as there 
certainly was none for such a defence as he makes of the 
metric system, compound interest, and a part of mensura- 
tion, compound proportion, and compound partnership. 

The friends of the old and the new will find enough to 
eulogize in their defender, enough to ridicule in their op- 
ponent. All hands ought to feel happy. The world can 
cheer or laugh, according to its taste. Now, “let us have 
peace.” 
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FRIVOLITIES. 


BY WILLIAM H. HILLS, 





A WONDERFUL DISCOVERY. 
A fountain pen’s a wayward thing. 
(Much like a fickle maid. ) 
Sometimes, you know, 
The ink will flow, 
And then its praises loud you sing, 
Most grateful for its aid. 


But next day (like the mad coqueite), 
he pen is most perverse. 
- You quite forget 
Your former debt, 
You throw it down, and in a pet 
Its failings you rehearse. 


But there’s a way (I’ll make it clear), 
To beat the pen, I think, 
Lend me your ear, 
And you shall hear : 
It is to keep an inkstand near, 
And dip it in the ink. 





If all high school graduates knew as much as they feel big 
on graduation day, there wouldn’t be any need for colleges. 


It is a great deal easier to say ‘‘ Yes’’ than it is to say “ No.’’ 
But some young men have had difficulty in making some young 
women think so. 


Happiness is but relative, the philosophers say, but the tradi- 
tional mother-in-law is not the relative who causes it. 


Young authors should always think deeply before they write. 
And generally the world won’t lose much if they take it out in 
thinking. 

You would not always be justified in calling a man a lover of 
children because you saw him whisper to one little boy that two 
other little boys were fighting just around the corner. And yet the 
one little boy would be grateful just the same. 


No one in the world can put so much foolishness to the square 
inch on a sheet of notepaper as a young man in love,—unless it be 
an old man in love. 


A murderer in prison and a pretty girl in a hammock are alike 
in one respect,—they don’t either of them know how to get out. 


Whatever else it may do, the interstate commerce commission 
can’t prevent a man from getting an armful of free railway excur- 
sion books and traveling all over the country, from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, —in his mind. 

Many people do not know why there are so few flies on Boston. 
It is because the overhead wires are so numerous there that the 
flies can’t get in. ‘The same scheme won’t work in New York and 
Philadelphia because every now and then mosquitoes fly over from 
New Jersey, and light on the wires, and break them. 





THIS AND THAT. 





— Audubon’s original and finely hand-colored illustrated work 
sold in folio at one thousand dollars a volume, and is now rare and 
valuable. 

— Edwin Booth, the famous tragedian, made his first appearance 
on the stage at the Boston Museum on Sept. 10th, 1849. He was 
then sixteen years of age. 

— Everybody admires Plato but none save a very few scholars 
and critics ever read him, Emerson said that, at no one time are 
there more than six persons on the earth who are reading Plato. 

— Harrison Hume, New England agent of Ivison, Blakeman, and 
Co , did himself and the school-book fraternity great credit by his 
eloquent and patriotic address as toastmaster at the Faneuil Hall 
banquet tendered the Robert E. Lee Commandery, G.A.R. Mr. 
Hume is one of the most effective platform speakers in New England. 

— Miss Mabelle B. Biggart, an able teacher of elocution in the 
Cleveland (Ohio) High School has been using, in her class, for 
reading and composition, Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton’s books, Gir/s Who 
Became Famous and Poor Boys Who Became Famous. ‘The 
scholars have been thus incited to noble effort, and have been 
deeply interested. We wish the books might be used in other 
schools. 

— Supt. Francis Cogswell, of Cambridge, is to be congratulated 
upon a unanimous and hearty election for the thirteenth time. But 
the city and the profession are even more to be congratulated than 
the man. Every superintendent who can, in these days, do positive 
and aggressive work, build up the schools of a city, and command 
the permanent, undivided support of his committee does the cause 
no slight service. 

— A humorous incident is told of the work of women on the 
New York School Board. A janitor of one of the schools went, 
recently, with a complaint to the principal. He said that he had 
been janitor of that building for nineteen years, and no one had 
ever asked to see the basement until one of the women of the School 
Board came, and said she wanted to make an examination. ‘‘ And 
that basement wasn’t in a fit condition for any one to see,’’ he 
added plaintively. 

— The good work Prof. W. 5. Goodnough has been doing in 
connection with the Columbus (Ohio) Art School has received the 
unqualified commendation of the press throughout the state. The 
recent exercises of the graduating class exhibited wonderful results 
considering the many serious obstacles that have stood in the Pro- 
fessor’s way. If Mr. Goodnough continues to surmount all ob- 
stacles Columbus will soon possess a fiae art building and museum 
well stocked and well cared for. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS. 





| The following is a partial list of our contributors for the past 
year. The classification, which was made for easy reference is 
hurried and not wholly exact. | 


POETS, 
F. Huntington Runnells, 
Mrs. L. B. Pillsbury. 
Charles Knowles Bolton. 
Ida A. Ahlborn, Baldwin, Kan. 
Ernest W. Shurtleff. 
S. Mansfield. 
James S. Cooley. 
Ella G. Ives. 
WRITERS, 


Sara F. Goodrich, Ohio. 
John Monteith. 

Addie A. Knight. 

Lily S. Riee, Danvers, Mass. 


Edith M. Thomas. 

Hezekiah Butterworth. 

Dora Read Goodale. 

Arlo Bates. 

Mrs. M. F. Butts. 

Kate Vannah. 

Imogene C. Eaton. 

Julia H. May. 

LITERARY 

John T. Morse (Ed. ‘‘ American 
Statesmen Series’’). 

Kate Sanborn. 

** Margaret Sidney.”’ 

Sarah K. Bolton. Harriet P. North, 

Col. T. W. Higginson. Annie F. Baldwin. 

“Jean Kincaid” (Estelle M.Hatch). Hon. Byron McCutcheon, M.C. 

Pamela McArthur Cole. Hon. Horace G. Wadlin. 

Emma Shaw. James Johonnot. 

Kate L. Brown. Miss M. E. Cotting, Waltham, Ms 

Frances C, Sparhawk. IT. L. Reade, Jewett City. Ct. 
Ion. F. O. Prince. E. W. Bemis, Springfield, Mass. 
Vm. H. Hills. Elizabeth Porter Gould. 

Olive E. Dana. Frances H. Howard. 

Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Jr. Helen Gray Cone. 

Mary Harriott Norris. Rev. Wm. M. Thayer. 

C. M. Barrows. Simeon Gilbert, D.D. 

Candace A. Yendes. Janet H. McKelvey. 

Jobn Preston True. Rev. S. H. MeCollister. 

Annie Bronson King. Esther Converse. 

Mrs. Horace Mann. Mrs. M. L. Rayne, Detroit. 

Helen M. Winslow, Boston. R. L.. Bridgman, Boston. 

Wm. Barrows, D.D. Rev. Edward A. Rand. 

Paul Pastnor. Chas. F. Thwing. 

Lucey E. Tilley. Mary Abbott Rand. 

Caroline B. Le Row. Bradford Torrey. 

Mrs. L. A. W. Fowler, Dedham. J. Norton Johnson, Ph. D. 

Mary E. Burt, Chicago. Rev. F. E. Clark. 


HIGH SCHOOL AND ACADEMY. 


G. C. Emery, Boston. H. G. Sherrard, Detroit. 
J. A. Reinhart, Ph.D. C. E. Blake, Springfield, Mass. 
J. T. Edwards, LL.D. HI. N. Chute, Ann Arbor. 
John Tetlow, Boston. Prof. F. P. Matz, Reading, Pa. 
Wm. J. Eckoff, New Jersey. Mr. L. C. Hull, Detroit. 
J. Y. Bergen, Peabody, Mass. Edward W. Flagg, New York. 
Edwin F. Kimball. J. W. Abernethy, Brooklyn. 
Wm. M. Peck. C. W. Parmenter, Waltham, Ms. 
Nath’! T. Allen, W. Newton,Ms. Wm. E. Gillson, Providence. 
J.W. MeDonald, Stoneham, Ms. F. W. Osborn, Brooklyn. 
COLLEGES, ETC. 

Edmund J. James, Ph.D. Prof. Wm. E. Dwight. 
©. M. Woodward. Prof. Narcisse Cyr. 
L. T. Townsend, D.D. H. C, Bumpus. 
Prof. W. Whitman Bailey. F. V. N. Painter, Roanoke Coll. 
Pres. James Buckham, Vt. Wm. Gardner Hale, Cornell. 
Prof. Orestes M. Brands. Pres Jas. B. Angell, Ann Arbor. 
A. B. Palmer, M.D. Prof. S. S. Parr, De Pauw Unv 
Homer Baxter Sprague, LL.D. R. Fleming, C.E., Lafayette Coll. 
Prof. Geo. Huntington. Prof. V.M. Spaulding, Ann Arbor. 
Ernest W. Haffeut. 

SUPERINTENDENTS AND SUPERVISORS, 
Robert C. Metcalf, Boston. Z. Richards, A.M. 
Hon. John W. Dickinson, LL.D. Miss Josephine Locke. 
Louisa Parsons Hopkins. Ch Jacobus, N. Brunswick, N.J. 
J. M. Greenwood, Kansas City. Henry M. James, Omaha. 
James MacAllister, Philadelphia, H. M. Slauson, Michigan. 
Walter S Perry, Worcester. Henry Sabin, Clinton, Ia. 
Prof. B. F. Tweed. George A. Walton. 
G. C. Fisher, Weymouth, Mass. Hon. M. A. Newell. 
B. A. Hinsdale, Cleveland, O. W. H. Desper. 
L.R. Klemm, Ph. D., Hamilton,O. G. T. Fleteher, Marlboro. 
Albert P. Marble, Worcester. Y. ©. McCaul, Ithaca, Mich. 
Thomas M. Balliet, Reading. Leroy Halsey, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Geo. H. Martin. George Barnes, Howell, Mich. 
D. C. Tillotson, Topeka, Kas. Abbie M. White. 

SPECIALISTS, 

Mrs. Mary H. Hunt. 
L. W. Baker, M.D. 
Alice M. Guernsey. 
J. Ellen Foster. 
Dr.C. F.Crehore, Newton, Mass. 
A. D. Mayo. 
George A. Kimball, Somerville. 
W. F. Lyon, Youngstown. 


Axel Gustafson. 

Henry Randall Waite, Ph.D., 
Wm. E. Sheldon. 

A.F. Blaisdell, M. D., Providence. 
Chas. Northend, A.M. 

W.H.V. Raymond, Sacramento. 
Esther E. Barry, Newton, Mass. 
Frances E. Willard. 


NORMAL 

Chas. H. Ham, Chicago. 
Larkin Dunton, LL.D. 
Arthur C. Boyden, A.M. Agnes Iola Rounds. 
Thomas J. Morgan. Miss Adele Evers, N. Hampshire. 
Dr. Edw. Brooks, Philadelphia. F. W. Staebner, Westfield. 
Sarah L. Arnold, Massachusetts. Prof. A. Salisbury, Wisconsin. 
Hon. Geo. Washington Hoss. E. C. Hewett, Ph.D. 
Mary H. Leonard, Bridgewater. Chase Palmer, Ph.D., Salem. 
Mrs. Eva D. Kellogg. John Swett, California. 
Charles DeGarmo. Anna B. Badlam, Boston. 
CORRESPONDENTS, 

W. H. Ray, Chicago. 

Wm. C. Dreher. 

Robert C. Tongue. 

Mrs. H. Wright, Bromley, Eng. 

Mrs. M. B. Norton, 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, 


Chas. W. Hill, Boston. Kate H. Belcher, N. J. 
Granville B. Putnam, Boston. E. E. Thompson, Brockton, Mass. 
Myron T. Pritchard, Boston. Milton B. Warner, \Veymouth, Ms. 
Ch. F. King,Sar.Sum.Sch.Meth. W. J. Desmond, Milwaukee 

A. H. Kelley, Boston. Joseph Belcher, Randolph, Mass. 
M. Louise Rice, Worcester,Mass. Lucy Agnes Hayes. 

Henry L. Clapp. Miss E. E. Armes. 

Geo. C. Shutts, Potsdam, N.Y. J. Milton Hall, Pres. Am, Inst. 
Col. J. L. Greene, Hartford, Ct. Lulu M. Bagley. 

G. T. Johnson, Kansas City. Emma Jones. 

Ida M. Gardner, Providence,R.I. Edw. M. Lancaster. 

J. M. Dill, Boston. S. C. Stone, Boston. 


AND TRAINING SCHOOLS. 


Margaret K. Smith. 
Hi. T. Keating, Texas. 


Helen Ainslie Smith. 
Britiffe Skottowe. 
Meta Wellers. 

F. A. Caldwell. 
AnnieS. Peck, A.M. 





H. C. Hardon, Boston. G. B. Eurd, New Haven, Ct. 
G. E. Hemphill, Allegheny, Pa. L. C. Flint, St. Paul, Minn, 
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DIVERS POINTS. 

of Vassar College have 
on Mrs. Christine 
Johns Hopkins 


— The authorities 
conferred the degree of LL.D., 
L. Franklin, a fellow of the 
University. 

— The education of the Prince of Naples is evi- 
dently in the hands of a man who believes in the 
forcing process. This young heir to the Italian 
throne can talk with hobbyists on sociology, as- 
tronomy, or strategy, for a quarter of an hour, by 
his tutor’s watch, without allowing his couversa- 
tion to flag. 

— Don Alonzo Watson, of Rochester, N. Y., 
has given $50,000 to endow a chair of Political 
Economy and History in the University of Roch- 
ester. 

— Not the teaching profession this time. The | 
Chine-e Government has cut down the salaries of | 
all its ambassadors twenty per cent. 

— The colored people of Montgomery, Ala., 
are making a commendable effort to help them- 
selves. ‘Three thousand dollars have already been 
raised with the purpose of establishing in the city 
a state university for the higher education of the 
negro. Now that they have made an effort ih the 
right direction, it behooves their white friends to 
help them along. 

— The Maryland State Teachers’ Association 
will be in session July 5,6, 7, and 8, at Hygeia 
Hotel, Old Point, Virginia. A_ very artistic and 
elaborate program has been sent out, which is more 
beautiful and attractive in appearance than any 
we have before seen. Its contents are also of 
an unusually high order of excellence and fore 
a very profitable meeting. 

—A few late commencement notices : Tabor 
College, Iowa, Baccalaureate sermon, June 26; 
address before the Christian associations on the 
same day by G. W. Crofts, of Council Blaffs ; | 
senior preparatory exhibition, June 27; Conserva- | 
tory of Music exhibition, June 28; graduating ex- 
ercises and alumni meeting, Jane 20. Ashland 
School, East Orange, N. J., June 24. Hamilton 
College, Clinton, N. Y., June 30; address by 
Sevator Hawley, class of *47. Coburn Classical 
Institute, Waterville, Me., June 30. Gorham 
Normal School, Gorham, Me., June 23. West- 
brook Seminary, Stevens’ Plains, Me., June 25. 
Milwaukee Normal School, Milwaukee, Wis., 
June 24, 

— The long anticipated decision of the Andover 
(Mass.) Board of Visitors has at last been ren- 
dered. It results in the dismissal of Prof. Egbert 
C. Smyth, and a declaration that the charges 
against the other professors are not sustained. 


— The thirty-sixth meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science will 
be held at Columbia College, New York City, from 
Wednesday morning, Aug. 10, to Tuesday even- 
ing, Aug. 16. ‘The Society for the Promotion of 





tel] | and scholars render a most flattering verdict to the | 


| 
ters the ranks of theteacher again. Having made 
some judicious investments in western land, he is 
financially independent. We rejoice in his pros- 
perity, bat regret that the profession is called upon 
again to part with one of its most enthusiastic 
He has had charge of the Ottawa school 


Agricultural Science will hold its eighth annual 
meeting in New York, beginning on Monday even- 
ing, Aug. 8, at Columbia College, and continuing 
on Tuesday. 
4 workers. 7 pe a 
7 iY 7 r rr sary |four years, and the standing of the school at this 
EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. | time ‘is a record of which Mr. Tufts need not be 
| ashamed. 
State Editor, F. B. GAULT, So. Pueblo. | Buel Colton, who for four years has had charge 
CoLORADO,—The services of Miss A. L. Nut-| of the department of science in the Ottawa High 
ter, principal of the high school, South Pueblo, | School, has been elected to fill the principalship 
have been so satisfactory that her salary for next| made vacant by the resignation of Mr. Tufts. 
year has been advanced twenty-five per cent. That this was a judicious movement on the part of 
Miss Addie Thompson has been the fruitful and | the Board, time will doubtless verify. 
popular first primary teacher in Ward 5, South! The meetings of county superintendents, held 
Pueblo, for the past six years. She declined a re-| hy Dr, Edwards in various parts of the state, have 
election because of matrimonial plans. Her co-| peen wel] attended and full of interest. Meetings 
laborers, the School Board, many pupils, and a| have thus far been held in Polo, Galesburg, and 














and Supt. C. P. Rogers has re-engaged at Mar- 
shalltown for two years, at $1,900 per year. 

The State Educational Board of Examiners is 
composed of Prof. E. R. Eldredge, Colombus 
Junction; Principal H. H. Seerley, Cedar Falls; 
Mrs. Ella Hamilton Darley, Des Moines ; and Prest. 
J. L. Pickard, Iowa City. The Board has the 
power to grant life diplomas and state certificates 
good for five years. 

Supt. L. B. Carlisle has been re-elected at 
Albia. 

Sapt. Thompson of Eddyville tendered his res- 
ignation to the School Board at the public gradu- 
ating exercises of the Eddyville schools He leaves 
the schoolroom for the legal profession. 

** Mounted and presented to O. H. S. Museum 
by class of ’87,’’ is seen on a card attached toa 
finely-mounted skeleton of a horse in the Oska- 
loosa High School Museum. This is the work of 
the eight boys of the class and members of ** H. S. 





host of friends join in congratulations. Bloomington. 
La Veta is to have a new schoolhouse. It will) Ey y-Assistant State Supt. W. L. Pillsbury is en- 
be in readiness for the fall term. Akron, the | gaged upon a revision of Bateman’s Common School 
county seat of the newly organized County of | Jecisions, to which he is adding all the decisions 
| Washington, is taking steps toward bounding the ‘of the courts and of succeeding state superintend- 
| diate ict for a new schoolhouse. | ents. 
Platteville District No. 5 is to combine with | erally, 
Districts Nos. 31, 13, 19, and 35 in the | 
tion of a Union High School, to be located in Sent 
Platteville, thus able it equally distant from all | INDIANA.—The Kosciusko County Board have 
the others. The local public manifest unusual in- | decided that hereafter no teacher shall be engaged 
terest in the project, and there seems to be little | for work in the schools of said county who does 
doubt that it will be carried through successfully. | Bot hold a grade sufficient for a twelve-month 
Under the personal supervision of Prof. B. R. ‘license. Barnes’ Brief History of the 


| Gass, the schools of Durango are taking high rank. | States has been re-adopted. 
The commendations of the local press, together Professor Dolan, of the Syracuse schools, a most 


with the expressed approval of teachers, parents, indefatigable worker, has made a geological survey 
of Kosciusko County, collecting, dufing the pro- 
cess, many rare cabinet specimens. Perhaps no 





one whose efforts have been mainly instrumental 
in building up the character of the schools of this 
community. Durango is fast becoming the educa- 
tional center of southwestern Colorado. 


exhibition than this of Professor Dolan’s. 


and all his assistants, have been re@lected at South 
Bend, The library has been increased about three 
hundred volumes 
and provided with three large, handsume cases for 
specimens, and they have already been filled. 





State Editor, GEO. E, KNEPPER, Peoria 

ILninois.—C. O. Seudder, superintendent of 
the Pekin schools, has been reélected for the ensu- 
ing year. He has already filled this position ac- 
ceptably two years. 

Our exchanges are full of such expressions as 
these: ‘‘ Chicago is making great preparatious for 
the coming National Trachers’ Association.”’ | 
‘It is expected that a large number of teachers | chemical and biological work. 
from our county will attend the Chicago meeting.’’ 
‘** It will be the largest meeting of the kind the | 
world has ever seen.’’ Stephenson County and a 
number of others begin their summer institutes on 
the fourth day of July ‘* to accommodate the many 
teachers who wish to attend the National Conven- 
tion of Teachers at Chicago.’’ 

Principal C. W. Tufts, of the Ottawa High 
Schovl, as was noted some time ago in these col- 
umns, has fully determined to go to Europe at the 
close of this school year. He will spend at least 
twelve months in the pursuit of special studies in 
the University of Berlin. It is doubtful if he en- 








cessful ever held in this part of the state. 
laboratory has been supplied with a Browning’s 


dallville. The graduating exercises of the class of 
S87, were unusually interesting and reflected credit 
on the management behind it. 


seems destined to exalt, if possible, the already 
high pedagogical character of its manager. 








tract to remain in charge of the city schools for a 
term of three years at an annual salary of $1,700, 





United | 





better collection of Trilobites was ever placed on | 


The museum has been enlarged | 


Spectroscope and a number of microscopes for | lege. 


Supt. E. W. Wright has been reélected at Ken- | Dakota. 


IowA.—Supt. L. W. Parish has been induced | 
by the school board of Independence to sign a con- the great Chicago meeting, the committee in charge 


Agassiz Club.”’ 

Principal W. J. Dean, of the What Cheer 
schools, aided by teachers and pupils made a fine 
exhibit of school industrial work recently. Prin- 


It will be welcomed by school officers gen-| cipal Dean is dving a grand work at What Cheer. 


| Mr. A. C. Hancock has been reélected for the 
third year in charge of the West Boon schools. 
Supt. S. S. Townsley, of Knoxville, takes the 
Storm Lake schools next year. 
Prin. W. G. Ray, of the Guthrie County High 
School at Peoria, la., takes the Grinnell schools, 








| State Eaitor, W. J. Cox, Lansing. 
| MicHtGANn.—The presidency of the University 
of California has been tendered Prof. Samuel 
Dickie, M.S., who has held the chair of mathe- 
matics in Albion College for several years. 
Among the students at thesAnn Arbor High 
| School and at the University there are seventeen 
atives of Japan. 


Th intendent, principal of high school, | ® 
Mh prrie remrang: ag sayin Bhs. gy eae | At Michigau University the ’87 literary class 


| numbers 105. 
Owing to munificent contributions from friends 
|of the institution the Michigan Mining School at 


The | Houghton will be provided with a new $100,000 
recent school fair was the most unique and sue- | building and about $10,000 worth of specimens. 


The | 


Professor Edwards succeeds Professor McLouth 
‘in the chair of mechanics at the Agricultural Col- 
The latter has entered upon a new field of 
|labor, as president of a similar institution in 


| 





| 
| State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing. 
| MINnNESOTA,—At the recent election held at St. 


The summer school, opened by Miss Helen | Gjoud. Mr. C. C. Schmidt was continued in el ‘ 
Johnson, of the Washington School, South Bend, ery public pe Be = oe A vob $1,200, — 


At Minneapolis the Board of Education will 
have the power of appointing teachers for the next 
| school year. 
Minnesota teachers will be well represented at 
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NEW BOOKS ARE IN IRALICS. 


Martin’s The Hu- \ERMWAN., 


WHITNEY’S 


GERMAN Course: Compendious 


J German Grammar, Brief German Grammar, German Reader, 
German Dictionary, and German Texts, Klemm’s German by Prac- 


Ortro’s GERMAN CourRSE: Ger- 





and Elementary Course ; Bessey’s Botany — Advanced Course and 
Briefer Course ; Remsen’s Chemistry — Briefer Course and Ele- 
mentary Course ; Newcomb & Holden’s Astronomy — Advanced 
Walker’s Political Economy — 
Briefer Course ; Sedgwick & Wilson’s 
MecNab’s Botany. Macloskie’s Element- 
Arthur, Barnes, & Coulter’s 


Course and _ Briefer Course 
Advanced Course and 
General Biology, Part I. 
ery Botany. Macalister’s Zoilogy. 


Plant Dissection. 


‘ ~ ’ 
i ATHEMATICS. Newcoms’s Matnematicay Course : 
+ Algebra for Schools, Algebra for Colleges, Elements of 
Geometry, Essentials of Trigonometry, Complete Trigonometry 
and Tables, Analytic Geometry and Calculus. 


ISTORY.  Johnston’s History of the United States. 

Johnston’s American Politics. Gardiner’s English History 
for Schools. Freeman’s Historican Course: General Sketch, 
England, Scotland, Germany, France, Italy, and the United States, 
Gallaudet’s International Law. 


| perma Bain’s Brief English Grammar, Higher English 
Grammar, and Composition Grammar. Clark’s Practical 
Rhetoric. Taine’s English Literature. | Lounsbury’s English 
Language. Corson’s Anglo-Saxon and Early English. 


REEK, Goodell’s The Greek in English, 
JI duction to Attic Greek. 


Brooks’s Jntro- 


tice, Elementary German Reader. 
man Conversation Grammar, German Reader, Joynes’s Introductory 
German Lessons, Introductory German Reader, First Book in 
German, and Translating English into German. Otis’s Element- 
ary German. Otis’s Grimm’s Maerchen. Stern’s Studien und Plau- 
First and Second Series. Stern’s Selected German 
Comedies. Heness’s Neue Leitfaden. Williams’s German Conver- 
sation. Klemm’s Lese-und Sprachbuecher. Klemm’s German Lit- 
erature. Huss’s Oral Instruction. Keetels'ss German Method. 
Unterhaltungs-Bibliothek. Collection of German Plays. 


dereien, 


RENCH. Whitney’s Practical French Grammar. 

Whitney’s Practical French. Otto's Frencn Course: 
French Conversation Grammar, Bécher’s French Reader, Joynes's 
Introductory French Lessons and Introductory French Reader, 
First Book in French. Pylodet’s Beginning French. Pylodet’s 
Beginner’s French Reader. Pylodet’s Second French Reader- 
Pylodet’s La Littérature Francaise Classique. Pylodet’s La Lit- 
térature Francaise Contemporaine. Stern and Méras’ Etude Pro- 
gressive de Ja Langue Francais. Moutennier’s Les Premiers Pas 
dans L’etude du Frangais: AusBErtT’s Norma, Series: Collo- 
quial French Drill, Littérature Frangaise. Alliot’s Les Auteurs 
Contemporains. Alliot’s Contes et Nouvelles. Collections of Classic 
and Modern French Plays. Bibliothéque d’Instruction et de Récré- 
ation. Gase’s French Dictionaries, Bellow’s French Dictionary 


FUL, DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION, 
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THE PRANG COURSE OF INSTRUCTION 
IN 
FORM AND DRAWING. 





The wide adoption of the Prang Method of Instruction 
in Form Study and Drawing, in nearly all the leading 
schools of the country, and the remarkable results which 
have come from its use, are among the most noteworthy 
educational developments of the last ten years. 

More than two millions of children are now being 
taught Drawing by the Prang Method in our Public 
Schools. 

It has a wider adoption in the leading schools of the 
country than all other methods or systems put together. 

It is the only system whith is based on the use of 
Models and Objects, and which requires a careful study 
of Models and Objects all through the course. ' 

It is the only system which embraces in its Materials 
for use in schools, Models, Textbooks, and ‘Teachers’ 
Manuals. These have been so carefully prepared as to 
give a graded Course of Instruction through Primary, 
Grammar, and High Schools. 

It was the method which first classified instruction in 
Drawing into the three subjects of Constructive Draw- 
ing, Pictorial Drawing, and Decorative Drawing, —a 
classification which is now generally accepted. 

It was the first method to present these subjects of 
Drawing in their relation to, and as a preparation for, 
Manual Training. 

Its use in the schools for the past seven years has been 
a direct preparation for Manual Training, as is abund- 
antly shown in the schools of Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Philadelphia, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Indianapolis, Colum- 
bus, Toledo, Syracuse, Newark, Worcester, Springfield, 
Lowell, Providence, and many other cities. 

It is asystem which embodies the ideas and methods of 
the Massachusetts Normal Art School, Boston ; the Cooper 
Union Normal Art School, New York; the School of 
Industrial Art of Philadelphia; the Maryland School of 
Industrial Design, Baltimore,—the four principal train- 


ing schools for Drawing Teachers in America. 





It is a system which has been developed largely from 
the experience of the past fifteen years of teaching Draw- 
ing in the leading cities of the country. It is therefore a 
practical, and not a theoretical, system. 


Inthe annual Exhibitions of the Art Department at the 


meetings of the National Educational Association held at | 


Saratoga, Madison, and Topeka, the Exhibits from Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Worcester, Columbus, and St. Paul illus- 
trated the Prang System, and were conspicuous over all 


others by reason of the educational and practical charac- 


ter of the work and its harmonious grading through the 
different classes,—from Primary to High Schools. 

The Prang System of Drawing is not a superficial sys- 
tem. It presents the study of Drawing as a very impor- 
tant subject in education, and aims at certain definite 
educational and practical results. 

It does not present the subject of Drawing as a study 
which teachers can teach without guidance and without 


| knowledge of the general principles of the subject. 
No other system of Drawing has received any such 
, commendations as have been given to the Prang System. 
The most Prominent Educators, Teachers of Drawing, 
Artists, and Designers have united in hearty commend- 
ations of its educational, industrial, and artistic features. 

In short, the great success which has come to the 
Prang System of Drawing is owing to the fact that at 
the outset its authors regarded the introduction of the 
study of Drawing into our Publie Schools as a very 
important undertaking, and to meet the demand they 
based their instruction on clearly-defined principles and 
methods. 

The 


methods are abundantly shown in the brilliant results 


wisdom of their action and the value of their 


that are now coming from hundreds of schools through- 
out the land. 

It can safely be said that among the influences at pres- 
ent at work in America for the development of Industrial 
and Art Education, the influence of the Prang Course of 
Instruction in Drawing is the most potent influence of 

; all, owing to its wide adoption in the Publie Schools 


under the direction of the most eminent teachers of Draw- 
ing in the country. 
Towns. 


CiTres AND 


PRANG COMPANY. 


DRAWING FOR THE SMALLER 
AN IMPORTANT STEP BY THE 
Hitherto the best results with the Prang Course of In- 

struction have been achieved in the larger cities, where 

the schools are well graded, and where the study has been 
under the supervision of special teachers of Drawing. 

The brilliant suecess in these schools has caused a great 
demand for Drawing in the schools of the smaller cities 
and towns. These schools, however, cannot use an ex- 
tended course of instruction, nor can they afford to 
employ special teachers of Drawing. 

Can the needs of these schools be met ? 

The Prang Educational Company have been carefully 
studying this problem for the past five years, and they have 


|made experiments in a large number of schools in different 
| parts of the country for the purpose of getting at the 
difficulties in the way and seeing how to overcome 
them. 

They found that to meet the needs of these schools 


provisions must be made to cover these two points : 


First, a course of study must be prepared, based upon 
Models and Objects, which should be concise, not 
too expensive, and which should lead to certain defi- 
nite results,—in Constructive Drawing, Representa- 
tive or Pictorial Drawing, and Decorative Drawing. 


Second, some provision must be made whereby the reg- 
ular teachers in these schools could be given a knowl- 
edge of the fundamental principles of Drawing, and 
be shown how to teach the study in their schools. 


The Prang Educational Company believe they have found 
a way to meet the needs of these schools completely, and 
attention is therefore invited to the following announce- 
ment of PRANG’s SHORTER CouRSE IN DRAWING, and also 
THE INSTRUCTION 
GRAM- 


of Pranea’s NorMAL CLASSES FOR 
‘in DrAwtne or TEACHERS IN PRIMARY AND 
MAR SCHOOLS, BY CORRESPONDENCE. 





OF DRAWING FOR THE 
AND TOWNS. 


A COURSE 


SMALLER CITIES 


THE PRANG SHORTER COURSE IN DRAWING. 


A Course in Drawing based upon the principles and methods of the Prang 


Complete Course of Instruction in Drawing, which has produced such 


excellent results in the Schools of Boston, Worcester, Springfield, Syracuse, 


Chicago, St. Louis, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Columbus, Toledo, Indianapolis, 


Detroit, Newark, and other leading cities. 


Course is embodied in a Series of five 


This 


Manual of 150 pages for the use of Teachers. 


pasteboard have been prepared for this course. 


Course has been prepared by the Authors 


This 


Course of Instruction in Drawing, assisted by Mr. Water S. Perry, 
Supervisor of Drawing in the Public Schools of Worcester, Mass. ; 
has been specially prepared to meet the school conditions in the smaller 


cities and towns which do not admit of the introduction of an extended 


Course of Instruction. 


It is the aim of this Course to present the elements of 


ConstRuUCTIVE DRAWING, —i. ¢., working drawings in their applications in 


Manual Training and Industrial Work ; 
REPRESENTATIVE Drawinc, —i. ¢., Drawing 
pictorially ; 


Decorative Drawine, —i.¢., drawing as applied in the Decoration of 


Objects, — 


In such a manner as to prepare directly for general industrial work as well 


as for advanced study of drawing. 


The authors of this Course have spent many years in studying this problem,— 
How can the study of Drawing be successfully introduced into the schools 
Prang’s Shorter Course in Drawing 


of the smaller cities and towns ? 
is the result of this inquiry. 


Prang’s Shorter Course in Drawing will be published September 1st, 1887. 


Correspondence solicited. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


Sample copies will be ready August 1st. 


Text-books for Pupils, and a 


of the 


which 


PRANGS NORMAL 


DRAWING CLASSES, 


FOR 


Teachers in Primary and Grammar Schools. 


We beg to announce that on the 1st of October next we shall form two Classes 


for the purpose of 
Models of wood and 
their classes. 


Prang’s Complete 


and it 


and the instruction 


represents objects 


ular teachers in any 


The terms for materials 


teachers. 


7 Park Srreet, Boston, Mass, 


NEW YORK: 88 Bonn STREET. 
CHICAGO ; 79 WanasH AVENUE, 


The Instruction in Class A 
will relate to the study of | 
Form and Drawing in | 
Primary Schools. 


giving instruction to such Teachers in Primary and 


Grammar Schools as may wish to prepare themselves to teach Drawing in 


These Drawing Classes will be designated as Class A and Class B. 


The Instruction in Class B 

will cover the study of 
| Form and Drawing in both 
Primary and Grammar 
Schools. 


The Instructors will be some of the most experienced teachers of the country, 


will be given by Correspondence. Members of the 


Classes will be given Definite Courses of Study which they can pursue by 
themselves, and arrangements will be made whereby their work can be 
regularly sent to Boston, criticised, and returned. 

Persons completing the course of Class B, and passing the examinations, will 


be qualified not only to teach Drawing in their respective classes, but will 


also be qualified to pass any examination in Drawing required of the reg- 


of the Public Schools in the country. 


We have made many experiments during the past few years of teaching Draw- 
ing by Correspondence, and have found the method entirely practicable. 


and instruction will be found within the means of all 


For full particulars address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
7 Park Street, Boston, Mass, 
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of the matter having worked faithfully and effect- 
ively. 

Prof. A. W. Rankin and wife of Owatonna 
have gone on atrip toEurope. Owatonna employs 
fourteen teachers in her publie schools. 

Minnesota Schvol Education comes to us filled 
with good things well calculated to interest the 
live teacher. 

The Albert Lea schools have broken all their 
past records by enrolling 646 pupils this year. 

The authorities of St. Cloud have issued bonds 
to the amount of $20,000, with the purpose of 
erecting new school buildings. 


RHODE ISLAND, 
— Mrs. Ballou is seeretary of the Providence 


School Committee, and has done her work so well | 


that her salary has been increased to $1,200, a 
proper recognition of faithful services. 
CONNECTICUT, 
— The recent exhibition of the Stafford High 


School deserves special attention because of the | 


unusually exeellent exhibition of drawing that was 
connected with it. 


| spective, object, and mechanical drawing, furnished | 
abundant material for this exceptionally merito- 


The course, embracing work | 
in simple design and architectural form, and per- 


found to be illegal and rescinded. ~ Vigorous pro- 
tests against the order caused the investigation. 

— The McGlynn parade in New York City last 
Saturday night was a fizzle in regard to the number 


| GENERAL EPITOME. 





— Famine in Asia a ' — 
— The New York silversmiths quit loafing. rire 
— Canon Wilberforce in N. Y. City the 19th. Lene er 14th inet., at Hartford, Conn., a 
— Another earthquake shock at Summerville,S.C. | statue of Nathan Hale, the martyred po. her ape Aa 
— Pres. Sinclair Tousey, of the American News | of Revolutionary times, was unveiled. 

Company, is dead. — Until his trial is ended, Mr. Jacob Sharp 
— The Crimes bill passed to the committee stage will rest in the temporary lodgings of William M 

in the House of Commons. | Tweed and Ferdinand Ward in Ludlow St. Jail 
— A serious break in Pittsburg (Pa.) labor or-| — The action of the New York Emigration 

ganizations. | Commission in refusing to allow 71 immigrants to 
— Over 100 pilgrims drowned while crossing the |jand because the British Government had paid 


Supt. D. Steward has been reélected superin- 
tendent at Rochester, at $1,500 a year. 

The recent election added $200 to the salary of | 
Professor Follansbee, superintendent of the Sleepy | 
Eye schools. 

"Prof. John G. Moore, of the State University, 
has been elected a member of the Minneapolis | 
Board of Education. 


rious exhibit. Prin. W. H. Desper has been espe- | 
cially instramental in securing the rare success of | 
this branch of practical work. 

— The annual meeting of the Fairfield County | 
| Teachers’ Association, at South Norwalk was a 
large and successfulone. The subjects of Reading, 
‘Temperance, Physiology, Science Lessons in the 
| Lower Schools; the Use of Good English, spoken 
aud written; Manual Training ; and School Ex- 
aminations, were discussed in a practical way. 


Nortu CAROLINA.—By a heavy majority, the 


Danube, near Paks. 
— The French Minister of War recommends 


making an increase in the army. 


South Carolina. 
— Another train robbery in Texas; passengers 


plundered. 
— Confederate veterans paraded in Boston on 


the 17th inst. 
—A H. Cargin has been placed at the head of 


the labor ticket in Kentucky. 


— A negro outbreak feared in Laurens County, | 


their passage is pronounced illegal. 

_ The Louisiana press are awakening to the 
fact that, for over a century, certain localities in 
the state have been infected with leprosy. Know - 
|ing that large bodies move slowly, we must cor - 
‘elude that Louisiana has some pretty big new:- 
papers. ? 

— A revolution in the Sandwich Islands imm‘- 

nent. Thirty thousand Chinamen arming them- 
iselves. The king has barrivaded his place of res- 
| idence and ean only go out when escorted by a large 


city of Durham voted to organize their public 
schools under the law passed by the recent legisla- 


ture. The law provides for the levying, collecting, 


and disbursement of taxes without reference to | 


color, but provides also that colored and white 
children shall be instructed in separate schools. 
The law under which the graded schools of the | 
state were organized, provided for the assessment | 
of the white population for support of the white | 
schools, and of the colored population for the sup- 
port of colored schools. The Supreme Court de- | 
cided the law unconstitutional, whereupon the | 
friends of the graded schools secured the passage | 
of the present law, which puts all the schools or- | 
ganized under it on an even basis. During the | 
present year, Durham and Goldsboro have con- | 
tinued their public schools by private subscriptions, 
| 
NEW ENGLAND. | 
MASSACHUSETTS, 

— Boston University loses a very valuable sup- | 
port by the withdrawal of Dr. Samuel Worcester, | 
lecturer on mental and nervous diseases, who has 
decided to become a permanent resident of San 
Diego, Cal., after the first of August. 

— Mr. W. E. Hatch, who was favorably no- 
ticed in these columns some time ago has been re- 
elected superintendent uf schools at Haverhill, 
thus proving that the good work he has done is | 
being appreciated. 

Myron T. Pritchard, master of the Comins 
School, Boston, was one of the promising men on | 
the staff of the Springfield Republican. He left 
a tempting professional career in journalism for 
the work of the schoolroom. The majority of the 
Boston masters turned from open doors of great 
promise to enter those of the teaching profession. 

— The School Committee of Hingham has ap- 
pointed M:, Louis P, Nash superintendent of 
schools, to succeed Mr. Allen P, Soule. 





| won the first prize, and Mr. Alfred B, Palmer 
| the second. 


— The public speaking in the Bridgeport schools 
for the Barnum prize medals, for excellence in 
| English composition and declamation, took place 
with the following results. Miss Mary N. Turner 








— Mr. H. M. Harrington has been elected to 
his eleventh year of service as superintendent of 
the Bridgeport schools. Warmly supported by a 
board of education composed of some of the best 
business and professional men of the city, he has 
been enabled to effect many gratifying reforms. 
Eleven districts have been consolidated into one, 
improved methods have been introduced, and new 
buildings erected, which are models of convenience 
and good taste. These changes have been brought 
to pass rather by ‘‘ making the good contagious,”’ 
than by an arbitrary show of power, and it 
would be hard to find a city where the citizens are 
better pleased with their schools and their manage- 
ment than are the Bridgeport people with their 
schools under the supervision of Mr. Harrington. 


THE great interest in industrial education 
throughout the country brings into greater prom- 
inence than ever the instruction in drawing in 
publie schools. ‘The great obstacle in the way of 


proper instruction in drawing in the school has 
been the ignorance of the subject on the part of 
the regular teachers. The Prang Educational 
Company have been the pioneers in developing this 
branch of study in the schools, and, as will be seen 
by their announcement in another column, they 
propose to establish a normal drawing class for the 
instruction in drawing of teachers in Primary and 
Grammar Schools by correspondence. This is one 


— The loss from the fluods in Hangary has ag-  phody-guard. The monopoly of the opium trade is 
gregated $5,000,000. the bone of contention. 

— After various fluctuations, the NewYork coffee, — A French engineer has elaborately explained 
market has grown stronger. to the American Society the impracticability of 

— Seven hundred weavers of Woor socket, R. I., | completing the Panama Canal. Sixty per cent. 
entered upon a strike last Friday. | of the common laborers die yearly; SO per cent. 

— Twenty lives lost by the burning of the | of the whites perish ; $800,000,000 more necessary ; 
steamer ‘‘ Champlain ’’ on Lake Michigan. ‘only one fifth of the work has been done. 

— The New Hampshire Legislature has elected | 
William E, Chandler United States Senator. _—— 


— Queen Victoria received Minister Phelps on i eka i a 
Monday. Congratulations were in order. AMONG THE NORTHERN LAKES 
— The Chicago wheat market experienced a) 2 : . 
panic last week ; the clique was utterly demoralized. | of Wisconsin, Minnesota, and lowa are hundreds 
— The Supreme Court of Missouri declares that | of delightful places where one can pass the sum- 
M ll th <j 
eave Ma Beng. mer months in quiet rest and enjoyment, and rm - 
a. en ode fa om — —_ turn home at the end of the heated term completely 
art. ‘ . rejuvenated. Each recurring season brings to 
— A sub-marine cable will soon be laid from | Oconomowoc, Waukesha, Beaver Dam, Frontenac, 
| pate to Australia, touching at Hawaii and | Ox oboji, Mianetonka, White Bear, and innumet- 
pnd Editor O’Brien has reached home in safety. | able other charming localities with romantic names, 
The people of Queenstown granted him a warm | thousands of our best people whose winter homes 
— Mark Hopki & Willi Coll | are on either side of Mason and Dixon’s line. Ek 
— Ex-Pres. Mar opkins, o illiams College, | . ‘ 4d 
died on the morning of the 17th inst. at Williams- newer oad comfort 4 a moderate cost ene be read 
ily obtained. A list of summer homes with all 


town, Mass. ‘ : nn , f 
— The strikers at Cleveland, 0., have been | B&ce*sary information pertaining thereto is being 
striking the scabs with clubs and stones; several | distributed by the Culcado, MILWAUKEE, & 
severely injured. Sr. PauL RAILWAY, and will be sent free upon 
" |application by letter to A. V. H. CARPENTER, 


— Sunday trains may run; the commissioners |“! “ J 7 
of the Nutmeg State acquiesce. Boston shall have General Passenger Agent, Milwaukee, Wis. ; or 
its New York Sunday papers. _C. H. Brown, Old State House, Boston. 


— Two of the Chicago boodlers, McGangle and 

McDonald, have been sentenced to three years’ | 

imprisonment in the penitentiary. — For larger salaries or change of location, ad- 
— Grover mistaken. Captured confederate flags | lress Teachers’ CoOperative Association, 170 State 








of the most important educational steps ever un- 
dertaken by this enterprising firm. 


will not be returned to southern states. ‘The order s:reet, Chicago; Orville Brewer, Manager. 








THE STORY OF THE NATIONS. A Series of Historical Studies, 


planned to present in a graphic manner the stories of the different nations that have attained 


prominence in history. 


In the story-form the current of each national life is distinctly indicated, and its picturesque 


and noteworthy periods and episodes are prese 
to each other as well as to universal history. 

It is the plan of the writers of the different 
and to bring them before the reader as they 


studied and wrote, and as they amused themselves. 
with which the history of all lands begins, have not been overlooked, though these are carefully 
distinguished from the actual history, so far as the labors of the accepted historical authorities 


have resulted in definite conclusions. 


Possessing a knowledge of and sympathy with the youthful way of looking at such subjects, the 
writers have not offered annals arid and unconnected, nor bare chronological statements of events, 


however complete. They do not include all 


to present pictures adapted to leave faithful impressions of the essential facts. 
The ‘‘Stories’’ are printed in good, readable type and in handsome 12mo form. 
adequately illustrated, and furvished with maps and indexes. 


$1.50 per volume. 


The following subjects are ready (June, 1887) : 
THE STORY OF EARLY EGYPT, By Prof. GEO. 


AWLINSON. 

° - CHALDEA, By Z. RaGozin. 

“id = “ GREECE, By Prof. JAMES A. 
HARRISON, 

o - “ THE JEWS. By Prof. James K 
HosMER. 

o o “ ROME. By ARTHUR GILMAN. 

sa i “ CARTHAGE. By Prot. ALFRED 
CHURCH. 

” ° “ THE NORMANS. By SARAH O. 
JEWETT, 

ve ned “ THE SARACENS. By A.GILMAN. 

ad o “« ASSYRIA, By Z. RAGOZIN. 

wad - “ ALEXANDER’S EMPIRE. By 


Prof. J. Pp. MAHAFFY. 
os os “ HUNGARY. By Prof. A. VAm- 


BERY. 
THE MOORS IN_ SPAIN. By 
STANLEY LANE POOLE. 

bad - “ PERSIA. By Hon.S. G. W. BEN- 


JAMIN. 
SPAIN. By Rev. E. E. andSusan 


“oe “ ti 
HALE. 

bad aie “ GERMANY. : By S. BARING 
GovuLD 

« “ * NORWAY. By HJALMAR H. Boy- 


ESEN. 


“*No series of the day deserves 
more praise than the ‘Story of 
the Nations.’ ’—Cincinnati Com- 
mercial Gazette. 


ing account o 





“A clear, rapid, and entertain 


tions of the ancient and modern 
world.”’—New York Tribune. 





Books Every School Library Should Include. 





nted for the reader in their philosophical relations 


volumes to enter into the real life of the peoples, 
actually lived, labored, and struggled,—as they 
In carrying out this plan, the myths, 


details of minor importance, but have endeavored 


They are 
They are sold separately, at 


To be followed by 
THE STORY OF EARLY FRANCE. By GUSTAVE 
MASSON, B.A., Asst. Master of 
Harrow School. 
“ BYZANTIUM. 


By CHARLTON 
T. Lewis. 


~ “ “ EARLY ENQLAND. 
. ‘“* THE GOTHS. By HENRY BRap- 
LEY. 
= = “ THE BRITISH COLONIES. By 
SIDNEY J. Low. 
os sd “ THE CRUSADES. By T. A. 
ARCHER. 
ed - ““ HOLLAND. By Prof. J. E. Toor- 
. OLD ROGERs. 
“ “s ‘“ THE HANSE TOWNS. By 
e ‘. - HELEN ZIEMERN. 
IRELAND. By the Hon. Miss 
ee He PAE Rep 
~ : ; 5 EPUBLICS. 
- - 2 MEXICO. By Susan HALE. 
-  «sS. PORTUGAL... By H. MORSE 
w ‘s STEPHENS. 





. TURKEY. ByS - 
ee § y STANLEY LANE 


WALES AND CORNWALL. 
OWEN N, EDWARDs. - By 


Professor Procter’s Latest Volume. 
HALF- HOURS WITH THE STARS. By Ricuarp A. Proctor, 


F.RS. With twelve plates, showing the position of the stars for every mouth in the year (calcu- 
lated to the latitude and longitude of the Middle States), and full descriptive letter-press. 
Quarto boards. 


This is an entirely new editiou, prepared expressly for American stndents, of a work which in its 
original London issue has attained exceptional popularity. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE, 1607—1885. By Cuas. F. Ricuarp- 
SON, Professor of English Literature in Dartmouth College. Part I. (complete in itself.) The 
Development of American Thought. Second edition. Octavo, cloth extra, $3.00. 


‘* No class should go out of the American acad-| ‘I find it admirably adapted to the uses of a class 
emy or high school that has not had access to this| who will take with me, next semester, a course of 
latest, most independent, most enjoyable consid-|lectares on the same subject. Prof. Richardson 
eration of the development of American thought.’’ | has the gratitude of all teachers of American litera- 
—New England Journal of Education. ture.’”— LOUISE MANNING Hopakins, Prof. 
of English Literature in Wellesley College. 


THE BOYS AND GIRLS’ LIBRARY OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. 


1.—Robert Fulton and Steam Navigation. By Tuos. W. KNox, editor of ‘‘ The 
Travels of Marco Polo,”’ author of “‘ Boy Travellers in the East,’’ ete., ete. One large 
12mo volume, profusely illustiated. $1.75. 

‘* Its facts are so valuable, its illustrations so significant, and its educational influence so direct 
and powerful, that the book cannot fail to prove exceptionally popular and useful, while it is 
“ine in : ee and snipe readable style.’’—Congreyationalist. 

© style is so easy and agreeable as to commend the book i ’ 

but readers of any age will find it enjoyable.”"— Boston Journal. ieee 7 ma 
I!.—George Washington. By Epwarp Everett Hae. (In press.) A narrative 
representing the “‘ Father of his Country”’ considered from the human point of view, the 

story. of his life being told principally through his own diaries and letters. F ully illustrated. 


ill.—Abraham Lincoln. By Noau Brooks. (In preparation. ) 


French Classics for imerican Students. 


Il. LE ROMANTISME FRANCAIS. A Selection from the Writers of 
the F rench Romantic School, 1824-1848. Edited by T. F. CRANE, Professor of the Romance 
Languages in Cornell University. Uniform with “‘ Tableaux de la Revolution Francais.’’ 


** One of the cleverest and most intelligible accounts of the rise of Ro. icism i 
¢ mantic France that | 
Loa = the illustrative selections are very good indeed.’’—Pror. Sanne “A. HARBISON, 
» Va. 














For students, whether oung 
or old, there are few better books 
than these.”—Lippincott’s Mag- 
azine. 


the principal na- 


“* One of the most interesting and most carefully edited F 

mae Nor yee Mire saul rie BoYEsEN, Columbia College ern teagan she Yo 
rof. Crane’s idea in publishing this volume is a good i 1 

all lovers of French literature.”’—Pror. JULES LEnoux, U.S’ Militonp bathers — 





*,* Special terms to Teachers for eramination and introduction. Educational lists and 
“ eh: and French 4% } 


spectus of the NATIONS series, 


Classics, etc., sent on application, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 & 29 West 23d Street, New York, 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 4 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


A CLassic Trxt- Book. 


A New, Carefully Revised, and Enlarged Edition 


— OF — 


WARREN COLBURN’S 
+- Intellectual Arithmetic. - 


Upon the Inductive Method of Instruction. 
16mo, 230 pages, 35 cents. 


It is the only English textbook upon arithmetic) «The alterations and additions in this edi 
tion are 
eat i can wake sitatingly recommend.” — Con improvements in what was previously the best, and 
by far the best, manual of mental arithmetic that I 
‘It has never had a superior, and we think not an| have ever seen.”” —THOMAS HILL, 
equal ...’’—WILLIAM H, PAYNE, A.M., Professor | Harvard University. 
of the Science and Art of Teaching, Univ. of Michigan. 
‘Were I a business man, the training that I would |, “I will guarantee the success, in higher mathemat- 
exact from my accountants would be that obtained ies, Of any one who, while young, has mastered this 
from Warren Colburn’s book.” — ALFRED 8. Ror, book.” —J. H. BRAYTON, Prin. of Webster School, 
Principal of High School, Worcester. Chicago, IU. 





The new edition covers the ground of three books,—a Primary, 
an Elementary, and a Mental. 

Teachers are invited to send for descriptive circulars contain- 
ing sample pages. A sample copy for examination will be 
mailed to any teacher on receipt of 35 cents. The money will 


be refunded if the book is returned within two months. 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS’ DESKS. 


PLOETZ. ee 


An Epitome of Ancient, Medineval, and Modern History, by Carl Ploetz. 











| 


Translated and 


enlarged by William H. Tillinghast. Witha very full index. Crown 8vo, 630 pages. Teachers’ 
rice, $2.55. 
A book which contains easily accessible answers to a large majority of the questions asked by pupils. 
BOTTA. 


A Handbook of Universal Literature. From the best and latest authorities. A new edition, 
revised and brought down to 1885 by Anne C. Lynch Botta. 12mo; $2.00 net. 
This admirable bird’s-eye view of the world’s literature has long been recognized as one of the most 
useful works of the kind ever prepared for study or reference. 


RICHARDSON. 

A Primer of American Literature, by Charles F. Richardson, Professor of English Literature 
in Dartmouth College. A new and revised edition, with full index and Portraits of twelve of the 
most prominent authors. 18mo, 30 cents net. 

* The multum in parvo principle has rarely been better realized than in this book.’ — Boston Journal. 


MURDOCK and RUSSELL. 


Vocal Culture. Sixty-seventh edition, revised and enlarged by Francis T. Russell. 
illustrations. $1.00 net. : 
“It recognizes the all-important fact that true elocutionary culture requires elementary training of the 


respiratory organs.’’—The Voice. 


AGASSIZ. 

Senside Studies in Natural History (Elizabeth C. 
Fully illustrated. 8vo. Teachers’ price, $2.55. 

Methed« of Study in Natural Mistery (Prof. 
Teachers’ price, $1.28. 

Geological Sketches. First Series, with many illustrations and a fine persons of Professor Agassiz 
16mo. Teachers’ price, $1.28. Second series. 16mo. Teachers’ price, $1 2 

A Journey in Brazil (Professor and Mrs. Louis Agassiz’s). Eight full-page Seiaatisidloins and many 
smaller ones. 8vo. Teachers’ Edition, $4.25 

Louis Agassiz: Mis Life and Correspondence. Edited by Elizabeth C. Agassiz. 
traits and illustrations. In two volumes, crown 8vo. Teachers’ price, $3.40. 


12mo, with 


and Alexander Agassiz’s). New edition. 


Louis Agassiz’s). With illustrations. 16mo. 


With por- 


‘* Every one will turn the last page with regret that the narrative is ended. . - The life of Louis 
Agassiz is full of stimulus and encouragement, not only for those engaged in scie ntific and intellectual pur- 
suits, but also for the young of both sexes in every walk of life,”"—Chicago Journal. 


WwW HITE. 
Words and Their Uses, Past and Present. A Study of the English Language, by Richard 
Grant White. A new school edition, with index. 16mo, 467 pages. $1.00 net. 
** No book of its kind has produced such an impression or has been received with such favor among the 
intelligent and educated public.”—New York Times. 
‘* The coming generations will study grammar on the principle first plainly set forth by Mr. White, and 
will bless him for it.”’—Galazry. 
Everyday English: A Sequel to ‘ Words and their Uses,’’ by Richard Grant White. 
12m0, 543 pages. Teachers’ price, $1.70. 


iar” Any of these books wilt be sent by the Publishers to any teacher, prepaid, on receipt of price. 


INTERESTING AND PROFITABLE SUMMER READING. 


With index. 





“No Teacher of United States History Should Fail to Read These Books. 


AMERICAN # STATESMEN. # 


Edited by Joun T. Morse. 


The object of this series of lives of American Statesmen is to furnish volumes which shall 
embody the compact result of extensive study of the many influences which have combined 
to shape the political history of our country. 


Each volume uniform, 16mo, gilt top, $1.25; half morocco, $3.00. 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. By John T. Morse, Jr. ALBERT GALLATIN. By John Austin Stevens. 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON. By om, a Lodge. sane MADISON, By Sidne Bowese Gay. 
JOHN C. CALHOUN. by Dr. H. Von Holst JOHN ADAMS. By John T. Morse, Jr. 
ANDREW JACKSON. By Prof. W. G. Sumner. JOHN MARSHALL. By Allan B. "Magruder. 
JOHN BArpeEs®... B Henry Adams. SAMUEL ADAMS. By James K. Hosmer. 
JAMES MONROE. resident D. C. Gilman. 
THOMAS SEFFERSON. By John T. Morse, Jr. 
DANIEL WEBSTER, By enry Cabot Lodge. 


THOMAS H. BENTON, ‘Se Theodore Roosevelt. 
HENRY CLAY. By Carl Schurz. (In2 volumes.) 





Ex-President of 


Riverside Literature Series. 


TWENTY-SEVEN FIFTEEN-GENT READING BOOKS, 


OF THE 


FOURTH, FIFTH, and SIXTH READER GRADES. 


Containing some of the most interesting and instructive masterpieces of America’s 
Authors, Introductions, Notes, Historical Sketches, and 
Biographical Sketches. 

Each Number, 15 cents. 








most Famous with 


1. Longfellow’s Evangeline, 
2. Longfellow’s The Courtship of Miles Standish, 
3. Longfellow’s The Courtship of Miles Standish. 


theatricals in schools and families. 
4. Whittier’s Snow-Bound, and Among the Hills. 
5. Whittier’s Mabel Martin, Cobbler Keezar, Maud Muller, and other 


Poems. 
6. Holmes’s Grandmother's Story of Bunker Hill Battle, and other Poems. 


7, 8, ®. Hawthorne’s True Stories from New England History. In 
three parts.t 


10. Hawthorne’s Biographical Stories. 
Il. Longfellow’s The Children’s Hour, and other Selections. 


2. Studies in Longfellow. Containing Thirty-two Topics for Study, with Questions and 
References relating to each Topic. 


13, 14. Longfellow’s The Song of Hiawatha. In two parts. 
15. Lowell’s Under the Old Elm, and other Poems. 

16. Bayard Taylor’s Lars; a Pastoral of Norway. 

17. 18. Hawthorne’s Wonder-Book, In two parts.* 


19, 20. Benjamin Franklin’s Autobiography. 
Life. In two parts.* 


21. Benjamin Franklin’s Poor Richard’s Almanac, 
22, 23. Hawthorne’s Tanglewood Tales. In two parts.* 
24. Washington’s Rules of Conduct, Letters, and Addresses, 
25, 26. Longfellow's The Golden Legend, In two parts.” 

27. Thoreau’s Succession of Forest Trees, and Wild Apples, 


+t Also in one volume, board covers, 45 cents. 
* Also in one volume, board covers, 40 cents. 


DRAMATIZED for private 


With a chapter completing the 


and other Papers, 


A descriptive circular will be sent to any address on application. 
A Prospectus of new numbers, to be issued monthly during the school year 1887-8, will be ready soon. 


. 


MODERN CLASSICS. 


A School Library for $11.22. 


THIRTY-THREE VOLUMES, 


Veatly Bound in Cloth, dveraging 310 Pages. 
“The prettiest and best little library ever published in this country.” 
- THe INDEPENDENT, New York. 


‘An unrivaled list of excellent works.’’ 
— Dr. W. T. Harris, formerly Supt. of Schools at St. 


A sample copy will be sent to any address by the publishers on 
receipt of 40 cents; the money will be refunded if the book is 





Louis, Mo. 


returned within one month. 
A pamphlet containing the Table of Contents of 
be sent free to any one applying for it. 


ach volume will 


LONGEELLOW’S 


“The Courtship of Miles Standish.”’ 


Arranged for School Exhibitions and Private Theatricals, will enable any school to 
raise money enough to pay for the School Library described above. Price, post 


paid, 15 cents. 





REMARKS. 


sachers is invited to the classic literature which 
During the 





The attention of t 
we are publishing in a cheap form for school use. 
next school year valuable additions will be made to the Riverside 
Literature Series,—mostly of the Fourth and Fifth Reader grades ; 
and several books will be published of the First, Second, and Third 
Reader grades. 

We shall be glad to supply teachers with descriptive circulars 
of our books, and we will send free, to any teacher who applies for 
it, a portrait catalogue of all of our publications, containing por- 
traits of thirty-eight of our famous authors. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & COMPANY, 





4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 





[ Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
the old designation of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give little indi- 
cation of size; we shali, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of books 
in inches, the number first given being the length. | 


PrincipLes or EpucatTion PracticaLty Appiiep. By 
J. M. Greenwood, A.M. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Cloth, 192 pp., 74x 5. Price, $1.00. 

American educational circles have no man more thoroughly 


unique, more genuine and independent in his thought, than Supt. | 


J. M. Greenwood, of Kansas City. A book prepared by him 
would be unlike that prepared by any other educator. His individ. 
uality would be stamped on every page. The latest book that 
comes to us upon methods of teaching is from his pen. We are 
glad to have him present the teachers of the country with his phil- 
osophy of school work worked out with great care, ; 
He presents as his motto, or rather as the question he asks him- 
self while writing the book, which is indeed the question he has 
tried to answer in all thé years of his teaching, judging from the 
fruit of his work,—‘t How shall I teach so as to have my pupils be- 
come self-reliant, independent, manly men and womanly women ?”’ 
He faces the question from the practical side, beginning at once 
with the study of the human temperaments. He believes the 
teacher should study the temperaments of living people closely, 


carefully, and intelligently, until they can tell instantly the pre- | 


vailing temperament, or combination of temperaments, of any 
child. ‘Temperament determines the prevailing bias of disposition, 
whether natural or acquired, and upon it depends the sum-total of 
our inclinations and prevailing tendencies. He says: ‘‘ Expe- 


rienced stockmen will select from a large drove of cattle or horses | 


those animals having peculiar qualities and dispositions. Those 


judges of animal nature seldom or never make mistakes. Vast 
differences exist in the fiber and stracture of the various kinds of | 


wood that lumbermen well understand. They know what strain 
or pressure each kind will sustain, and what weight it will support. 
Should the teacher’s knowledge of those committed to his care be 


any the less accurate ? ’’ 


After a discussion of principles, he treats of school management, 
class management, gives d'rections to pupils and teachers, and then 
treats of methods in all subjects, closing the book with a capital | 
We rejoice in that progress of educa- | 


chapter on ‘* Only a Boy.’’ 
tional thought which makes the issue of such books profitable. 





Henry Cray. American Statesmen Series; Vols. XV. 


and XVI. 


| year. 


By Carl Schurz. Boston and New York: Hough- | 


ton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth, gilt top; 744x5. In two volumes; | 


383 and 424 pp. Price, $2.50 for the two. 

Henry Clay has had biographers who were talented men, well 
qualified in various directions for the task, but Carl Schurz, his 
latest biographer, enjoys a popular literary recognition that is 
unique. It is always an advantage for a statesman to write the 
life of a statesman, for he alone appreciates the trials and 
tribulations, the satisfaction and annoyance attendant upon public 
office-holding. Mr. Schurz has experienced the ebb and flow of 
popular favor and disfavor in a way to make him peculiarly sensi- 
tive to the fortunes and misfortunes of Henry Clay. The success- 
ful career of this author in the journalistic arena adds greatly to 


his qualification as a historical biographer such as the historical 
research woven with this biography shows him to be. Many of 
the biographies of Clay, written by warm personal friends, have 
been first-class thapsodic eulogiums rather than deliberate biog- 
raphies. f 

Henry Clay’s character and temperament, together with the 
peculiar circumstances of his political life, were such as to irre- 
sistibly win the love or incur the hatred of those who knew bim. 
On these grounds alone it seems unreasonable to expect a perfectly 
candid biography from any of his contemporaries. | Mr. Schurz is 
not only free from all such biases, but is in possession of facts that 
nothing save the lapse of years could have revealed. The style of 
composition is free and easy, yet dignified and exact, such as can 
be thoroughly enjoyed by the average reader. ’ 

One has only to read the chapter on ‘‘ President Maker,’’ in the 
first volume, which is typical of the whole work, to become greatly | 
interested in the men and events therein described. In this chapter | 
the great ‘‘ bargain corruption ” affair, that once disturbed every 
heart and head in the country, is treated in a masterly style, being | 
a clear, candid, concise recital of all the principles involved, with 
the details racily presented. 

Schurz’s biography of Henry Clay, presenting, as it does, in a | 
graphic manner the evils and tendencies of our politics, will do | 
much to clarify political methods, will deepen and intensify patri- 
otic ardor. Every youth should read it. 





Ranpom Recotiections. By Henry B. Stanton. New| 
York: Harper & Brothers. Cloth, 7$x5; 298 pp. Price, $1.50. 
With portrait of authdr and exhaustive index. 
Random Recollections were first prepared by the author for pri- 
vate circulation, and the first and second editions were soon ex- | 
hausted in this way. The requests in newspapers and by letters 
that the book should be put on sale became so urgent, however, 
that the author prepared the book for a third edition by revision 
and enlargement, the present volume being about three times larger 
than the first. While busy correcting the proofs for this last ed- 


ition the author suddenly died, early in January of the present 


As Mr. Stanton himself said in the preface to the book, it is_ 
‘neither a history, a biography, nor an autobiography, but is ex- 

actly what it professes to be; namely, some ‘ random recollections’ 

of the writer.’’ A charming feature of the book is that it relates of | 
men and events only what the writer personally knew, and stops 
when that is done. But, indeed, that is enough, for Mr. Stanton’s 
Jong life as lawyer, journalist, abolitionist, and man of public af- 
fairs, was full to overflowing of that which, written down, makes 
what Horace Greeley used to call ‘* mighty interesting reading.”’ 
Jt is quite impossible to designate any one portion of this book as 
being especially interesting, for from the author’s recollections of 
his early days in Pachaug, Conn., which was his birthplace before 
this century had gotten into its teens, down to the fall of 1886, the 
writer could say of nearly every important public event, ‘‘ all of 
which I saw, and part of which [ was.’’ The facile pen which he 
had wielded for so long put the memories of these events, and of the 
other well-known people who were also concerned in them, into 
most attractive form, and we have, as a consequence, a mine of 
wealth, especially for the luxurious reader who can afford to let 
this book lie on his table for a long time, to be taken up often for | 
an hour’s refreshment or amusement. It is from vivid ‘‘ side 

lights,’’ such as this book throws on men and events, that we come | 
finally to a clear discernment and appreciation of the whole scene. | 


| range, improved in timbre and flexibility. 
| most vocal defects or disability depend upon general causes rather 


Voice. Sona, AND Spesecu. By Lennox Browne, 
F.R.C.S., and Emil Behuke. (Seventh edition.) New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Linen board, red edges; 86x51; 
235 pp. 

Voice Song, and Speech, by Lennox Browne, F.R.C.S., and 
Emil Behuke, has reached its seventh edition. It is what it pur- 
ports to be, a practical guide for singers and speakers, and its 235 
pages teem with matter which will repay the most carefal study by 
teachers of singing and elocution as well as by all voice users. It 
is fully ‘‘ up with the times,’’ embodying the latest discoveries of 
physiologists and instructors. Its authors, who view their subject 
from the respective stand points of vocal surgeon and voice trainer, give 
it the broadest treatment without omitting any of the details which 
might prove helpful, and they express themselves in English which 
a child could understand. To supply at the very outset a thorough 
knowledge of the structure, mechanism, functions, capabilities, 
and delicacy of the voice-producing organs and their relations and 
interdependence with the vital organs is the effort of these authors, 
who rightly assume that such knowledge should be preliminary to, 
and not supplement, practical teaching; and that it is owing toa 


| lack of such understanding of the processes of nature we may at- 


tribute many a needless vocal failure, as well as much of the mis- 
leading and pernicious instruction of music and elocution teachers, 
It is worse than useless for instructor and pupil to attempt to build 
a superstructure of perfected articulation, inflection, and emphasis 
without the fundamental knowledge of the physiolog‘cal and 
acoustic laws governing the voice. In every case, ‘* the teacher of 
voice should begin his work where the physiologist leaves off.’’ 

The latter half of the work is devoted to an explanation, re- 


|inforeed by prescribed systems of lung, gymnastic, and vocal exer- 
cises, of how this knowledge,—so admirably set forth in the first 


part,—may be applied in the control of muscular effort, and how 
the voice may be strengthened in carrying force, lengthened in 
It is pointed out that 


than on disease of the vocul organs themselves, and much helpful 
suggestion is thrown out regarding some of the more prominent 
points of hygiene which concern the daily life of the voice-user, 


|such as breathing, diet, exercise, ete. Where local troubles do 


exist, courses of treatment are prescribed and exercises recom- 
mended for stammering, stuttering, and other defects of utterance. 
On some points, —such, for example, as the mooted question 
whether nasal quality in tone is caused by allowing the voice to 


| pass through the nose,—the writers are at variance with some emi- 


nent teachers, but they present good reasons for the faith that is in 
them, and entrench themselves with citations from learned authors 
and with the results of scientific experiment. The chapter on voice- 
training is especially interesting. ‘The book, which is illustrated by 
forty valuable cuts, should have a place on the shelf of every 
teacher, clergyman, vocalist, actor, and lecturer, and the dust 
should not be allowed to collect upon it until its possessor has 
made its teachings his own. 


Hints oN Earty Epucation AND Nursery DIsciPiine. 
New York and London: Funk & Wagnalls. Cloth, 95 pp., 
7%x5. Price, 60 cents. 

This work was first published sixty years ago in London, anony- 
mously. Its authorship has been attributed to a sister of Elizabeth 

Fry, the eminent philanthropist; but although it passed through 


[Continued on page 414.) 








DESIGNED FOR HiGH SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 


Meservey’s Single Entry Book-keeping. 


DESIGNED FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


Clear, simple, practical, and thoroughly adapted to business methods. 


THOMPSON, BROWN, & CO. 


Educational Publishers, - - - 


Meservey’s Single & Double Entry Book-keeping. 





These books combine oral and 


23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


Bradbury’s Eaton’s Practical Arithmetic. 
DESIGNED FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


Bradbury's Eaton’s Elementary Arithmetic. 


DESIGNED FOR PRIMARY AND INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS. 


written work, with examples clearly stated and representing actual 


transactions. All puzzles and obsolete matter are omitted. The definitions and statement of prin- 


In these books the author presents the fundamental principles of the subject in so clear and simple | ciples are in simple language. The methods are those used in the counting-room and business circles. 


a way that the average pupil can understand it. Most works on book-keeping are so technical and 
elaborate that they require an expert to teach them successfully, even if the pupils have sufficient 


The examples are well graded, numerous, and varied. 
The series is extensively used in the leading cities and towns. 


maturity for such heavy works. Meservey’s Book-keeping is successful where other books have failed. 

MESERVEY’S SINGLE ENTRY is extensively used in the Grammar Schools of some of the leading 
cities and towns where the pupils cannot take time to go to the High School. It teaches the pupil 
how to keep his own personal accounts systematically,—a matter of great importance to every person, 
Book-keeping in the High School can then be limited to the Double Entry and time saved to other studies, 





Among the cities and towns where MESERVEY’S SINGLE AND DouBLK ENTRY or MESER- 
VeY’s SINGLE ENTRY BOOK-KEEPING has been adopted and introduced into the public schools, are 


the cities of 
BOSTON, GLOUCESTER, BANGOR, NEWBURG, 
LOWELL, NEWBURYPORT, BIDDEFORD, FISHKILL, 
CAMBRIDGE, MALDEN, PORTLAND, ERIE, 
FALL RIVER, NEWTON, LEWISTON, COLUMBUS, 
SPRINGFIELD, PHILADELPHIA, PORTSMOUTH, TOLEDO, 
LYNN, NEW HAVEN, DOVER, OMAHA, 
SALEM, HARTFORD, MANCHESTER, DENVER, 
NEW BEDFORD, MIDDLETOWN, CONCORD, DULUTH, 
TAUNTON, WATERBURY, BALTIMORE, MICHIGAN CITY 
WALTHAM, MERIDEN, JERSEY CITY, DUBUQUE, 
HAVERHILL, PROVIDENCE, NEWARK, ROCK ISLAND, 
HOLYOKE, NEWPORT, ALBANY, SAN ANTONIO. 


MESERVEY’S SINGLE AND DOUBLE ENTRY sent for examination on receipt of 50 cts.; SINGLE 
ENTRY, on receipt of 30 cents. 


Bradbury's Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, and Surveying 


ARE USED IN THE MOST IMPORTANT HigH ScHoots or New ENGLAND. 


A special feature of the Algebra is the Supplement of 50 pages of examination questions for 
admission to the leading colleges. The exercises for original demonstration in the Geometry are uni- 
versally commended by the best teachers. 








‘We find in ‘ Bradbury’s Eaton’s Practical Arithmetic,’ that Foreign Exchange, Bonds, and 
Interest are treated in a correct and concise manner, and we commend it as giving practical methods such 
as are used in business.”’ (Signed) y 

KipDER, PEABopy & Co., Bankers, 119 Devonshire St., Boston. 


Stone’s History of England. 
For Hien ScHooits ok THE ApvANCED GRAMMAR GRADES. 


This work presents in an interesting and attractive way the facts of English History essential to a 
knowledge of those historical events that have been most influential in determining subsequent results 
in the history of the nation. Unlike some histories, it is not wholly devoted to wars and struggles for 
power, but describes the manners and habits of the English People, at different periods, and their 
progress in civilization. The study of this book will throw much light on the history of the United 
States and English Literature. 

Used in the public schools of some of the most important cities and towns in over one half of the 
States of the Union. Sent for examination on receipt of 50 cents. 


Meservey’s Elementary Political Economy, 


By THE AUTHOR OF THE TEXTBOOKS IN BookK-KEEPING. 


This book should go with the Arithmetic and Geography the last year of the Grammar-school 
cours, or with the studies that are taken up the first year of the High School. It treats of some of 
the most important and practical questions of the day so as to make them intelligible and interesting 
to the ordinary school pupil. A little information in regard to ‘‘ the production and distribution of 
wealth, division of labor, capital and increase of capital,’’ which is surplus wealth secured by previous 
labor and saved ; ‘‘ free trade and protection, the tariff, money and its use as a medium of exchange, 
the history and use of banks,’”’ and"kindred topics, would wonderfully aid in laying broad and suc- 
cessful foundations for citizenship. 

MESERVEY’S POLITICAL Economy, though it has been published but a few months, has been 
widely introduced, and into many schools where the study had not been pursued before. 





Sample copy sent with reference to introduction on receipt of 30 cts. [Ig Cor res pondence solicited. 
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LECIBILITY! RAPIDITY! BEAUTY! 


BARNES’ NATIONAL SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP. 
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STANDARD COURSE. 
aSadnoo AIA 


Six Books. Beautifully printed by Lithography. No cheap relief plate printing, 


“UOHNONPOsjUy YSalyy 103 9}B4 jRIDSdS 





Indorsed by more than Two Hundred of the Finest Professional Penmen in the Country. 


AN ELEGANT SPECIMEN LOOK CONTAINING ALL . THE COPIES OF 


A. S. BARNES & CO.,, Publishers, 


267 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAC®, iLL. iit WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, 


THID SERIES SENT GRATIS TO ANY TEACHER. 
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eighteen editions in England, the name of the author never ap- 

peared on the title-page. An American reprint bears the date 

1834, but the book long ago disappeared from circulation, and the 

copy from which the present volume was printed was loaned for 

the purpose by a lady in New York, who, having seen the book in 
possession of a friend, desired to procure it for herself, and suc- 
ceeded only after a long search in London bookstores. This copy 

was passed from hand to hand, and its many readers asked for a 

reproduction, thinking its suggestions as valuable to parents and 

teachers as when first printed. ; 

The book originated, says the author, in the formulating of a few 
rules to serve as directions to the nursemaid in the management of 
the writer’s first child. They were committed to paper, that they 
might be more easily remembered ; and as these written rules were 
found beneficial in her own nursery, she conceived that they might 
prove useful also to others. While attempting to improve and en- 
large them, she became persuaded that they touched on so many 
important points, and were so closely interwoven with the first 
principles of education that they would be of more service to those 
who were to rule than obey,—to the mother herself, in fact. The 
writer considers truth and sincerity, authority and obedience, re- 
wards and punishments, temper, justice, harmony, generosity and 
benevolence, independence, and as many more kindred topics ; and 
the result is so much simple, plain, good sense on the subject of 
training children in these directions that the whole seems like a 
collection of proverbs on the subject. It should be in the hands of 
every parent and teacher. 

Tue Sunny Sipe or SHavow: Reveries of « Convales- 
cent. By Fannie Nichols Benjamin. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 
Cloth ; 614x44¢; 188 pp. 

The author of this little book says: ‘‘ During the lingering hours 
of a long convalescence I have sometimes noted down the dreams 
of the day, with scarcely a thought beyond the writing. If I bind 
these loose leaves into a book, it is with no plea in its defence. To 
understand not books, or things, but /ife, has been my perpetual 
aspiration ; and if, in this region of calms, my revery has at any 
time mirrored back that which shall touch another soul with re- 
freshment, it has, however insignificant, its right to live.’’ 

There are a dozen chapters between the crimson, gold-stamped 
covers, each dealing with some phase of life likely to present itself 
to the meditations of a convalescent, and each is worth not only 
careful reading, but that re-reading and loving familiarity that we 
give to a book which has become an intimate, afriend. ‘* It is said 
that imagination is the divinest of human faculties. Physicians 

assert that never as in illness and during the long stages of conva- 
lescence does it have full play. Too often the dull energy of the 
material crowds out the earnest seeking of the spirit. Why, in 
this utter relaxation of the physical, may not the soul at times have 
keener vision ?’’ Certainly, in the writer’s case it seems to have 
done so. The thoughts which she transcribes as a part of her 
** reveries ’’ are full of truth and beauty,—of a high, pure ideality 
and spirituality, such as it is good for us all to feel at times; a 
going up on the heights that will make the lower valley road the 
easier and brighter. It is not, therefore, a book to be read hastily, 
but one rather which we would like to have lying near our Bible 
and prayer book, from which to extract a little inspiration for the 
day’s work, or a little comfort after the battle. There are quota- | 
ble sentences on every page, but any selection from among these | 
would be, perforce, unsatisfactory, and we must instead commend | 
the whole of the little volume to our readers. 


‘CatuepRAL Days. A To 


| 
ur Through Southern England. 

By Anna Bowman Dodd. Illustrated from Sketches and Photo- 

ew by E. Eldon Deane. Boston: Roberts Brothers. Cloth, 

390 pp., 74x5. Price, $2.00. 

Mrs. Dodd was Anna Bowman Blake, the daughter of a prom- 
inent New York merchant. This is her first book, although her 
magazine articles of travel have given her the reputation of being 
one of the most brilliant descriptive writers of the day. The 
author traveled through Southern England, whose beauties, cus- | 
toms, and relics she describes, in @ leisurely way, ignoring public 
lines of travel, preferring to sit behind a horse whose time she 
could control. She spent six weeks in the Saxon part of Southern 
England, making a close study of Arundel, Slinden, Chichester, 
Goodwood, Waltham, Winchester, Hursley, Salisbury, Bath, Wells, 
Glastonbury, and Exeter. The travelers evidently fell in love with 
their horse ‘‘ Ballad,’’ soon after their departure from Arundel ; 
we confess to having fallen in love with the same animal from their 
many allusions to his happy characteristics. It is difficult not to 
think we have been there as we read of his eccentricities and weak- 
nesses, “his difficulties in getting down hill and his reluctances in 
getting up hill.”’ The five great cathedrals have seldom been as 
interestingly, intelligently, sympathetically, or eloquently described. 
But we coufess to even greater interest in the villages and hamlets, 
the quaint old inns, the forest drives, the meadow pathways, the 
gurgling rivers, and the wayside flowers. 





Cures FROM THE EArtTH’s Crust; OR, SHORT STUDIES 
in NATURAL Scrence. By John Gibson. London, Edin- 
burg, and New York: T’. Nelson & Sons. Cloth, 7}g¢x5. 304 
pages. 
ieee real progress in our knowledge of matters geological has been | 

made during the present century than in all the rest of the centuries | 

put together, and so rapidly has knowledge grown of late 
that the geological textbooks are continually getting antiquated 
and must be thrown aside like the schoolboy’s outgrown clothes. | 

Chips from the Earth's Crust, however, is not a textbook, but a se- 

ries of papers written fur the purpose of letting ordinary people, | 

who do not make a specialty of geology because they are too busy | 
about other things, know what is going on in the way of geological | 
discoveries and * events.’’ These papers were written originally 
for the Scotsman, and have been enlarged, revised, and brought | 
down to date, for republication in the present volume. The chap- 
ters on Fossil Footprints, Amber and Meerschaum, Agate and the 

Agate Industry, Diamond Diggings, The Sources of Salt, Oil 

Wells, and American Tornadoes, are only a few of those which 

the reader will find extremely interesting and well worth one’s 

while. An excellent reference book for teachers or for school 

libraries. . 

Our LaneuaGe: Irs Usk AND Structure. Taught by 
Practice and Example. Boston: Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn. 
This is one of the books destined to enjoy a cordial reception at 

the hands of all classes of teachers. Presumably, Gordon A. 

Southworth and F. B. Goddard, who copyright the volume, are its 

authors. We know Mr. Southworth to be one of the most success- 

ful teachers of language in the country, and this book bears the 
impress of his uniform good sense in using every well-established 
method of other days without abusing either the old or the new. 

There is nothing extreme in the book. It will not ereate a furore 

among the extremists in language teaching, neither will it disturb 


those who view with holy horror new departures. It is so well 
balanced in its choice of methods and exercises, so sensible in what 
it says and in what it leaves unsaid, as to carry the conviction of 
the ability and good judgment of its authors upon its face. 

One of the distinguishing features of the book is that it not only 
attempts to teach the correct use of language, but also seeks to 
cultivate a ‘‘ language faculty,’’ believing that observation and 
practice, rather than reasoning and logical study, cultivate what- 
ever natural gifts there may be. They provide something to talk 
about, and then teach how to awaken thought previous to expres- 
sion, They would have the children allowed to talk fluently about 
things interesting and familiar to them, after which their eyes and 
ears should be turned to new subjects. On no condition should 
they be allowed, much less required, to talk or write about things 
upon which they have no thoughts or in which they have no inter- 
est. Their minds should be filled, through memory, with the best 
of English ; they should read and study that which we would have 
them follow as examples. The child wants to know how to ob- 
serve, and how to express what he thinks in the best way. The 
issue of such a book as this is a pedagogical event of no slight sig- 
nificance. 





MacmiLuan’s Latin Course: First YEAR. By A. M. 
Cook, M.A. London: Maemillan & Co. Cloth, 7 x 446, 34) 
pp., Price, 90 cents. 

The popular appreciation of Macmillan’s Latin Course has been 
so great that a second edition has been called for this season. The 
author, A. M. Cook, M.A., Assistant Master in St. Paul’s School, 
takes the opportunity to revise and enlarge the work somewhat, 
and the result is a book which, with its abundant exercises, small yo- 
cabularies, recapitulatory exercises which keep the word once intro- 
duced before the pupil, and absence of all unnecessary rules, is cal- 
culated to make the first steps in Latin both sure and easy. The 
type, paper, and binding are also very attractive, a point to which 
some publishers pay little attention, but which has mach to do 
with the initial sentiment of children towards a new topic presented 
for their study. 


Le Caren pu Capitaine. Par Louis Enault. New 
York: Wm. R. Jenkins; (Carl Schoenhof, Boston). Paper; 
158 pp. Price, 25 cents. 

This little book is No. 12 in the series of ‘‘ Contes Choisis,’’ is- 
sued by Mr. Jenkins. The story of the dog hero and his master, 
the bighearted sea-captain, and of how Zéro finally won over even 
the young mistress of the house, who at first detested him, is charm- 
ingly told. There is both fun and pathos in the tale, and the reader 
gets very much attached to the fortunes of the hero, and lays the 
book down well pleased that they all ‘‘ lived happily ever after.”’ 
The French is easy and good, making an excellent book for 
students. 

History oF ENGLAND FOR BrGiInners. By Arabella 
Buckley. With additions by Robert H. Labberton. London 
and New York: Macmillan & Co. 744x5. Price, $1.00. For 
sale in Boston by Willard Small. 

Whoever, in this age of the world, can make a valuable contribu- 
tion to the school histories in English literature, shows himself to 
be a philanthropist as well as an educator. Such a contribution, 


~ (Continued on page 416.) 





The Making of New England. 


By SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE, With 241 I/lustrations and Maps. 

I vol., 12mo. $1.50. 

FRANCIS PARKMAN writes: 

‘**T have read ‘The Making of New England.’ I like it exceed- 
ingly. The matter is well chosen and well arranged. I particu- 
larly like the presentation of the various minor settlements between 
the coming of the Pilgrims and the great Massachusetts Emigration, | 
a matter of which many people are almost ignorant. The picture 
of early colonial life is clear and excellent. In the hands of a com- 
petent teacher the book will be very effective in exciting a whole- 
some interest in our early history.’’ 


Children’s Stories in American History. 


With 12 Full-page Illustrations. 


Children’s Stories of American Progress, 


With Numerous Illustrations. $1.50. 


1 volume each, 12mo. 





“Stories so clearly and charmingly told as these will surely rivet the | 
attention of a little reader, even when there is a book of fairy tales to | 


follow.”’—Mrs. Burton Harrison. 
“To any intelligent boy or girl, the books are most fascinating as 
well as profitable.”—-Brooklyn Union. 


tind 


cm : a , 
‘© The volumes «ovrtain the ripe results of the studies of men who are 
authorities in their respective fields.’’—Tut NATION. 


Epochs of Modern History, 


17 vols., 16mo, with 74 Maps, Plans, and Tables. Sold sepa- 
rately. Price, per vol., $1.00. The Set, Roxburgh style, gilt 
top, in box, $17.00. 


“ The volumes form an excellent collection, especially adapted to the 
wants of a general reader.”—CHARLES KENDALL ADAMS, President 
of Cornell University. 

BEGINNING OF THE MIDDLE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR, 1618-48. 
J A GES. : THE PURITAN REVOLUTION. 
THE NORMANS IN EUROPE. THE FALL OF THE STUARTS. 
pet CRUSADES. AGE OF ANNE. 
THE EARLY PLANTAGENETS. THE EARLY HANOVERIANS. 
ED WARD iit. FREDERICK THE GREAT AND 
THE HOC SES OF LANCASTER THE SEVEN YEARS’ WAR. 
AN D YORK, THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 
E yor ota PROTESTANT AND FIRST EMPIRE. 
LUTION. THE EPOCH OF REFORM. - 
AGE OF ELIZABETH. 1850. — 
Just Published — A New Volume in the Series: 


THE EARLY TUDORS. Henry VIl.-Henry VIII. B ak 
MOBERLY, M.A. ’ . J cae is 


Epochs of Ancient History. 


11 vols., 16mo, with 41 Maps and Plans. Sold separately. Price 
per vol., $1.00. TheSet, Roxburgh style, gilt top, in box, $11.00. 


TROY,—ITS LEGEND, HISTO. | EARLY ROME. 
RY, AND LITERATURE. | ROME AND CARTHAGE. 
THE GREEKS AND PERSIANS.| THE GRACCHI, MARIUS, AND 
THE ATHENIAN EMPIRE. SULLA. 
THE SPARTAN AND THEBAN THE ROMAN TRIUMVIRATES. 
SUPREMACIES. | THE EARLY EMPIRE. 
THE MACEDONIAN EMPIRE. | AGE OF THE ANTONINES. 








By MARK HOPKINS, 0.D., LL.D., 
Ex-President of Williams College. 


An Outline Study of Man; 


Or, Tut Bopy AND MIND IN ONE SystTEM. With Illustrative 
Diagrams. 1vol., 12mo. $1.75. 

‘It is, | think, the greatest and most useful of the books of the great- 
est of our American educators, and is destined to do a great work in 
forming not only the ideas, but the character of youth everywhere ’— 
GEN. A. C. ARMSTRONG, Principal of Hampton Institute. 


The Law of Love, and Love as a Law; 


Or, CHRISTIAN Eruics. 1 volume, 12mo. $1.'75. 

This work is designed to follow Dr. Hopkins’ ‘‘ Outline Study of 
Man,’’ and, like that book, it is adapted with unusual skill to edu- 
cational uses, 


_-_- 


By JAMES McCOSH, D.D., LL.D., 


President of Princeton College. 


Psychology. 


1. The Cognitive Powers. | ,, ; 
il. The Motive Powers. { Each 1 vol., 12mo. $1.50. 

“Tt is a model of what a textbook should be.”’”—PrRoFr. WILLIAM DE 
W. Hypbks, of Bowdoin College. 


* The style is clear and simple; the matter is well distributed; it 
well covers the ground usually taught in such textbooks; and I am 
sure that any reader would find it a helpful guide in his classes.”— 
8. L. CALDWELL, late President of Vassar College. 


By NOAH PORTER, D.D., LLD, 


Ex-President of Yale University. 


Elements ot Intellectual Science. 
A Manual for Schools and Colleges. 1 vol., 8vo. $3.00. 

An abridgment of the author’s ‘‘ Human Intellect,” containing 
all the matter necessary for use in the classroom, and has been intro- 
duced as a textbook in Yale, Dartmouth, Bowdoin, Vassar, Oberlin, 
Wesleyan, and many other colleges and normal and high schools. 


Elements of Moral Science, 
Theoretical and Practical. 1 vol., 8vo. $3.00. 


_““ It 18 copious and clear, with ample scholarship and remarkab - 

sight, and Ji pm sure _ * teachers of Moral bokemes will and ite 
Y instructions.’ — SE ; . 

yon af, -baky ons ULIUS H. SEELYE, President of 


By GEORGE T. LADD, LL.O., 


Professor of Philosophy in Yale U: niversity. 


Elements of Physiological Psychology. 


A Treatise of the Activities and Nature of the Mind 
H, Ac ( rom the Phys- 
ical and Experimental Point of View. “i vol., recy N wn 








ous Lilustrations. $4.50. 


' “This work of Professor Ladd’s contains in its 696 
| pemen. ct anit most interesting branch of mind ectenee p Aes dma 
, ngiish language. In its class it stands alone 
American books. 0 thorough stude ati 
fied until he owns a copy of this Work. The eee To eet — 





By ARTHUR LATHAM PERRY, 


Introduction to Political Economy. 


Third Revised Edition, $1.50. 


Political Economy. 


Eighteenth Edition, Re-written and Enlarged. 
$2.50. 

Both of these works by Professor Perry have well stood the test 
of time and of the manifold experience of careful teachers and 
general readers. Among the chief educational institutions through 
out the country which have used one or other of these books are 
Yale, Bowdoin, Dartmouth, Williams, Wooster, Trinity, Union, 
and scores of other colleges, academies, and normal and high 
schools. 

“ Professor Perry has certainly produced one of the best elementary 
treatises on — economy that we have ever met with in any lau- 
guage.”—N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 

Your book interests students more than any I have ever instructed 
from.”’—THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, ex-President of Yale Universit. 


Talks With Socrates About Life, 


Translations from the Gorgias and the Republic of Plato. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


“ They are little volumes which ought to be in the hands of all lovers 
of the best literature throughout the Union, and whieh school boards, 
ny 4 fn Dg i ponular pee cong 3 associations, such as 

ation, should scatter far zy the 
youth of the rural district.’—New York Times. =e 


1 vol., 12mo. 


1 vol., crown Syo. 





1 vol., 


FORMER VOLUMES BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Socrates, 


A Translation of the Apology, Crito, and part the Phaedo of Plato. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.00; paper, Sema rts of the Phado of Pla 


A Day in Athens With Socrates. 


Translations from the Protagoras and the Republi. Plato. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. +3 y 





The Essentials of Perspective. 


With numerous illustrations drawn by the author. By L. W. 
MILLER, Principal of the School of Industrial Art of the Penn- 
sylvania Museum. 1 vol., oblong 8vo. $1.50. 


° ~ is Nonhotey wegie manual of instruction.’—New York Sun. 

“ie. er has written it is 
most admirable.” —Hartford fag > hes ape 

“An indispensable handbook for teachers upils of art. The 
author's explanations are as clear as pam Sp y their aid any in- 





telligent person may acquire a knowlege of true perspective in draw- 


ing.” —N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 











t#- Correspondence solicited in regard to copies for examination and terms of introd i 
; roduction. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 743--745 Broadway, New York. 


Prof. of History and Polit. Economy in Williams Colleye. 
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> Books of Special Interest to Teachers 


VERY LATEST! 
The National 


By O. E. Brancu, Author of the ‘‘ Hamilton Speaker.’’ 
If. Junior Speaker. 








June 23, 1887, 


SOURNAIL OF 


EDUCATION. 
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Successful Educational Books - 





REPRESENTATIVE ENGLISH 
PROSE AND PROSE WRITERS, 


By T. W. Hunt, Professor of English Lan- 
guage in the College of New Jersey. 12mo, 
540 pages; full index. Net, $1.20. Copies for 
examination sent postpaid for V0 cte, 


Opening with a careful discussion of the leading 
historical periods of English prose, it proceeds to the 
examination of its various literary forms, and as a 
third and final division of the subject, presents a 
critical study of popvenensesss English authors as 
exponents of English prose style. 
as in method, it is thoughtful and logical, while the 
English in which it is expressed is clear, vigorous, 
and tasteful. 

PROF. BANCROFT, of Brown University, in ‘‘ Mod- 
ern Lanquage Notes” says: ** We conceive the lead- 
ing excellences of the work to be the comprehensive 
plan which enables the author to have a firm hold 
upon the whole discussion ; thoroughly assimilated 
material; an absence cf all attempts to parade his 
learning, and a genuine sympathy with his subject. 
This attempt has, therefore, resulted fa the produc- 
tion of a work which should speedily find its way into 
higher schools and colleges.” 


THE STRUCTURE 
ENGLISH PROSE. 


A MANUAL OF COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC. 


By Prof. J. G. R. McELRoy, of Univ. of Penn- 
sylvania. With full Index. 12mo, cloth, $1.20 
net. Sent, postpaid, for examination, for 90 cts. 


“ Though theory is by no means lost sight of, the 
aim of the author is eminently practical, thus adapt- 
ing his work for use in both College and advanced 
classes in High Schools and Academies.”’ 

“Tt is precise, clear, concise, and practical. It 
teaches the art of composition, and puts the student 
upon the advantage ground that he can make rules 
for himself.’’—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


Principles of Written Discourse, 


By Prof. T. W. Hunt. 12mo, 375 pages, $1.00. 
Sent, postpaid, for examination for 80 cents. 


It presents in a logical and interesting manner the 
leading laws, qualities, and forms of written prose 
discourse. It is admirably adapted to awaken in- 
quiry, as well asto afford instruction, and to indi- 
cate to the aspiring writer the best method by which 
his thinking may be made the most lucid and telling 
tn its outward form. 








In subject matter, | 


UNITED — ascpsea in 


Now Ready: 16th (Revised) Edi. 
tion, including the * Declaration of In- 


— _ 





THE STUDENT’S 





dependence,’ “ The Constitution of the 
United States,” and its Amendments. 
etc., with Questions, and 6 Double Page 
Colored Maps. 

Adepted 


ARMSTRONG’S “2 
“ifm BUbut wetectae PRIMER 


Albany Nor- 
mal Colleges. 


STATES 
HISTORY. 


—_——_ -__—_— 


Copies sent for exramina- 
tion, postpaid, for 85c. 





** A model historical primer, full in its state- 
ments, discriminating in its selection of events, 
clear and direct in its style, and comprehensive in 
its general outline of American affuirs. 
of this character, thoroughly trustwerthy in its 
statements, is of almost equal importance to the 
young student and to the general reader. It rep- 
resents an amount of work of which its brief pages 
give no adequate impression. To condense, and 
yet to omit nothing essential to the complete state- 
ment of events, requires the fullest command of the 
subject and the most intelligent understanding of 
the mutual relation of all the facts involved.”’ 


ARMSTRONG'S 
~ PRIMER 


Adepted in New Werk 
Nermal College. 


A work 














Adopted in New Vork 
Public Schools. 


ENGLIS 


Copies sent for examina- 


MYTHOLOGY. 
By C. A. WHITE. 


A Compendium of Greek, Roman, Egyptian, Assyr- 
ian, Persian, Hindoo, Chinese, Thibetan, Scan- 
dinavian, Celtic, Aztec, and Peruvian 
Mythologies, in accordance with 
Standard Authorities. 


Arranged for the Use of Schools and Academies. 


By C. A. WHIT 
author of ‘‘White’s Classical Literature,” etc. 








) 
49 





The Student’s Mythology is a practical work, 
prepared by an experienced teacher, and designed 
for pupils who have not yet entered, or who, like 
the greater number of those attending our schools 
and academies, are not likely to enter upon a reg- 
ular classical course. 

Great care has been taken to avoid all taints of 
pagan corruption of a nature to offend delicacy, while 
enough information is given to insure a clear under- 
standing of all aliusions to mythology met with in 
ordinary readings. 

An admirably arranged textbook on a subject of 
fascinating interest. 
pass, all that one needs to know of them in mod- 


It gives, in the briefest com- 


ern as well as ancient literature, and is more por- 
table and available than any dictionary that we 
know of. 
classic fable, with the heroes celebrated by them. 
the sybils, oracles, classic games, and the Greek 
drama, with brief notices of the myths of other 
nations and an account of the classic authors to 
whom reference is made. 

New edition now ready. A HANDSOME 12M0 
VoLuME, 315 pp., CLoTH, $1.25. Copies sent 
postpaid for examination, with a view to introduc- 


It gives an account, also, of poets of 





HISTORY. 


tion, postpaid, for 35 cts. 





tion in school or college, for 75 cents. 


PUBLISHED BY 


. G. ARMSTRONG & SON, 


NE VT YORE. 





SUPLEE’S 





TRENCH 
ON WORDS. 


By RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D. 


From the Latest Revised Edition, with an 
Exhaustive Aualysis, Additional Words 
for Illustrations, and Questions 
for Examinatien. 


By Prof. T. D. SUPLER. 
price, $1.00. 








12mo, 400 pages; net 
Copies sent for examination, for 
postpaid, for 75 cents. 

A set of questions has been prepared, designed 
not only to call forth the facts stated by the au- 
thor, but also to follow up lines of thought sug- 
gested by him. At the end of each lecture a list 
of words has been added, illustrating its various 
topics, and intended to encourage original research 
on the part of the pupil. 

The new arrangement of the text, analysis, and 
questions cannot fail to be of great assistance both 
to the teacher and pupil. 

TRENCH ‘‘ ON THE STUDY OF WORDS,”’ orig- 
inally in lectures, was but poorly adapted for use 
as a textbook. The editor has long deplored this 
in common with other teachers; hence the present 
volume. The advantages claimed for it are self- 
evident. 

A prominent journal says: ‘‘ No book could contain 
material more necessary to be taught in our normal 
and grammar schools and colleges than this one; 
and yet, without special adaptation to that purpose 
it was entirely useless as a textbook. The upil 
needed apparatus to enable him to use it to advan- 
tage, and mutilation of the text could not fit it for his 
use; indeed, one essential thing must be totrain him 
to appreciate the text. This difficult task Professor 
Supilée has done in astyle that could not be improved. 
The pupil, before he begins, has the topics of the 
lecture beforehim. Having studied these, he is taken 
to the blackboard and made to produce an outline of 
the author’s treatment of it, and so on through the 
lecture. In our opinion, there could hardly be a 


better practical exercise in logic, rhetoric, and style 
than is thus provided.”’ 








1@ Special Terms to Teachers, etc., etc., for Introduction. 
Da Catalogues and Descriptive Circulars sent on application, 


» A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, New York. 





THE 


I. Primary Speaker, Boards, 50 cents. 
Speakers. Cleth, 75 cents. Aff. 
of works often mispronounced. Cloth, $1.25. 


These entirely new books contain the very freshest and most unhackneyed selections of good speak- 
able pieces now accessible to seekers after new subjects for declamation and recitation. 

Selections are made from the works and speeches of George William Curtis, Bret Harte, Chas. Dudley 
Warner, Talmage, D. W. Voorhees, John D. Long, Schurz, Dr. Swing, Chauncey M. Depew, Beecher, and 


many other recent and living writers and orators. 


*“ One great merit of the book is the fact that the pieces are all new.’’—Boston Transcript. 
** We know of no work of its kind before offered to the public which can better meet the wants of the 


student.’”’— University Quarterly. 


Advanced Speaker. 


Speakers. 


With Instructions to young, 
With directions to Speakers, and appendix 


SPECIAL TO TEACHERS. 


Christian Science. 





The August course of the Emma Hopkins Col- 
lege will open Aug. 3d, at Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 
For particulars address MAry H, PLUNKETT, 
United States Hotel, Saratoga, N. Y. 


ASHIVILLE COLLEGE for YOUNG 
LADIES, correlated with VANDERBILT 
UNIVERSITY. Highest advantages inevery 
Department. Splendid New Building. Ample 

Faculty. Music, Art, Calisthenics. Health, Acces- 

sibility. For Catalogue, address Rey. GrEo. W. F. 

PRICE, D.D., PrEs., Nashville, Tenn. 


VACATION WORK. 





Agents Wanted 3’.Xcr.Zesinnd pap. ce.» 





The Sauveur Summer 


Removed from Amherst, Mass., 
and Burlington, Vt., to 


FACULTY, 22 TEACHERS. 





OSWEGO, N. Y. 
Attendance last year, 460 Students. 


College of Languages. 


12TH SESSION, 
July lith to August 19th. 


TUITION, $20. 





BRANCHES TAUGHT: French, German, Italian, Spanish, Modern Greek, the Romance Languages, Latin, 


Todd’s Index Rerum. 


Quarto, Half Leather, $2.50. 

The Index supplies to careful readers a book especially adapted to making notes of what they may wish to 
make sure of retaining. With the minimum of effort it secures a perfect index of one’s reading, as valu- 
able as one may choose to make it complete. 

* An indispensable part of every literary man’s equipment.’’—Chicago /nterior. 


The Student’s Manual, 


i2mo, cloth, $1.50. 
By JoHN Topp, D.D. Asa formative book for the College period of life it is unequaled in our literature, 

It has received the universal approbation of those interested in the best education. 

‘Dr. Todd has thrown together some of the best practical lessons for students that we have ever seen 
embodied in a single work, just suited to the experience of students, as they are in our colleges.”— 
Phila, U. 8S. Gazette. 

A New and Revised Edition of 


IIuman Psychology. 


i2mo, cloth, $1.50. 
An Introduction to Philosophy. Being a Brief Treatise on Intellect, Feeling, and Will. 
A. Sent to teachers for examination on receipt of one half the retail price. 
This book is intended for use in Schools and Colleges, by classes beginning the study of Philosophy, 
and is also adapted to the wants of the general reader. 
“It is one of the best books for class instruction now before the public.’’—Pres. J. C. Greenough, 
Mass. Ayricultural College, Amherst, Mass. 


The Man Wonderful in the House Beautiful. 


i2mo, cloth, $1.50. 

An qnlegery teaching the Principles of Physielogy and Hygiene, and the effects of Stimulants and Narcotics, 

a some reading, also adapted as a reader and textbook for schools. By Drs. CHILIon B. and MARY 

. ALLEN. 

“It is no exaggeration to say that there is no better treatise on physiology and hygiene for the young 
than this. It is as interesting as a fairy tale.”—St. Paul Sunday Globe. 

“My teachers report that they never saw a school book that awakens so deep and lasting an interest 
among the pupils as ‘ The Man Wonderful.’ ”’—L. C. Foster, Supt. Schools, Ithica. 


By E. JANES. 


We announce the early issue of a new and revised edition of 


Voice Culture and Elocution. 


By Pror. Wm. T. Ross. {2mo, cloth, $1.25. 
The above books sent postpaid on receipt of price. Special terms to teachers who mention this advt. 


We carry a full line of the School and Miscellaneous publications of all the large publishing houses 
in the United States, and invite correspondence with reference to supplying schools, libraries, and book- 
purchasers generally. Catalogues of schools and miscellaneous books sent on application. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 9 Bond St., New York. 





Ancient Greek, Anglo Saxon, Comparative Grammar of the English Language, the Formation of Modern 
English, English Literature, and Rhetoric; a Training Class of Teaching according to the Natural Method ; 
a Course of Physical Culture.—Freneh and German Classes for Children. 

For BOARD and ROOMS, and also for REDUCED RAILROAD FARES, address the Manager, A. C. 
MATTOON, Oswego, N. Y. 

The circular and programme may be had of F. W. Christern, New York, or Carl Schoenhof, Boston. 
Information concerning the College will be given, and Catalogues furnished at the Teachers’ Agency of 
Mrs. M. J. Young-Fulton, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 3800 Locust Sr., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








? REDUCED RAILROAD FARES 
The National Summer School of Methods 


STERN'S SUMMER SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y., TORE HELD JULY 11 to Aug. 12, 1887. 


FRO) 
RAILROAD CIRCULAR NOW READY. 
Teachers in New York, New England, and the West have unusual opportunities to 
reach Saratoga, and also attend the great Educational Meetings, AT REDUCED RATEs, 
this summer. Send for particulars. 








Five Languages. Twenty-Five Instructors. 
Twenty Departments. Three Hundred Lectures. 


iw Tuition and Board Low. 


Form clubs and secure reductions. Over forty clubs already reported. 
Address : WALTER 8S. PARKER, Manager, READING, MASS. ; 
or CHARLES F. KING, President, Boston HIGHLANDS, MAss. 
HORTHAND WORK FOR VACATION= 


END to the Journal of Education fora 
Big Offer to Agents. 3 Somerset St. 





Writing thoroughly taught 
by mall or personally. 


ituetions Sl a] pupils when eompe 
circulars 7 . 


FEE, Oswego, &. 
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desirable as it is diffienlt, has been made by this author; and we 
have, written for young readers, an authentic, judiciousl y-selected, 
carefully-prepared, connected history of the rise and development 
of England. The maps, plates, analyses, chronological tables, 
dynasty diagrams, ete., show how loyal the author is to the value 
of important facts. But her chief idea has been the presentation of 
a vivid pictare of the life, the difficulties, and the achievemen s of 
the English people. She has done this with such emphasis as to 
show how the laws, constitution, trade, and colonies have arisen 
The book is written to create a love for history while instructing 1 
history. 





Ticknor'’s Parer Serres has some fine titles on its 
list. one of the latest being Mrs. Jane G. Austin’s A Nameless 
Nolbleman. 

D. C. Heatu & Co. have in press a New High School 
Music Reader, by Chas. E. Whiting, of Boston. It will be ready 
for use in August. 

One or Duanes, by Alice King Hamilton (Lippin 
eott’s Series of Select Novels), is a spicy and interesting story of 
barrack and army life. 

Nos. 71 anp 72, in Cassell’s National Library (ten 
cents a number), contain Lucian’s Trips to the Moon, aud Plu- 
tarch’s Lives of Cato the Younger, Agis, Cleomenes, and The 
Gracchi. 

Tue Ovevisk, by Gen. Henry B. Carrington,—(Lee 
and Shepard ; paper, 47 pages; price, 50 cents, )—gives the author's 
poem on the subject of the Washington Monument, the history of 
the undertaking, and various data in the life of the great chief. 


In the Library of Anglo-Saxon Poetry, Ginn & Co. 
will publish this summer Zupitza’s ‘‘ Elene,”’ edited by permission 
of Professor Zupitza by Prof. Henry Johnson, Ph.D. (Berlin), of 
Bowdoin College. The text may be expected by Jaly 1,—the notes 
and glossary shortly afterward. 

Irvine's Lire or WaAsuincrTon is published by John 
LB. Alden, New York, in four handsome volumes. It is finely il- 
lustrated, printed in long primer type on fine heavy paper, with 
wide margins and excellent binding. The remarkable feature is 
the price,—only $3.00 a set, or $4.00 for half-red morocco binding. 


LkeE AND SHEPARD have a new edition of Horace 
Mann’s Thoughts for a Young Man, in pretty browncloth covers. 
(Price, 50 cents.) This lecture, first delivered before the Boston 
Mercantile Library Association, is in constant demand, and _ its 
earnest words on health, mental enjoyments, money making, ete., 
should be in the hands of every young man in the land. 

A. S. BARNEs & Co. issue an elementary treatise on 
Determinants, by William G. Peck, which is prepared with mach 
care, treated with great skill, the statements being in every case 
clear and concise. Mr. W. F. Bradbury, of the Cambridge High 
School, an expert in mathematics says of the book, ** There are just 
words enough, not ope too many, for a thorough statement of the 
subject in hand.’’ This will be the standard treatise on this 
subject. 

Tue Interstate Publishing Company issues * just the 
thing’’ for primary teachers in their Interstate Primer Words. 
These are arranged in ten packets, being well graded, skillfally 
illustrated, carefully arranged supplementary reading cards. Each 
packet contains pages of the Interstate Primer, printed on card 


licates to be cut up into words for the children to 


oare y} ] 1 ~ . 
board, with duy Price for the set, 50 cents. Sam- 


put together like the other page. 
ple packet sent for 5 cents. ; 

Macmittan & Co. (London and New Y ork) issue 
John Morley’s address On the Study of Literature, which is one of 
instructive, and inexpensive little books of the 
st of a movement whose 
and methodical 


the most inspiring, : 
season. Mr. Morley speaks in the intere 
object is to give to the many that sound, systematic, 
knowledge which has hitherto * 
diffuse the fertilizing waters of intellectual knowledge from their 
great and copious fountain head at the universities by a thousand irri- 
gating channels over the whole length and breadth of a busy, in- 


domitable land.”’ 
Tur New Cuxtstianity, published by the author, 


Dr. John Ellis, of New York City, is a pamphlet that will at once 
commend itself to all interested in physical and moral reform. All 
the moral topics of the day, including “ The Use of Intoxicants as 
Beverages and for Sacramental Purposes,’’ ‘‘ The Use of Tobacco 
and Opium,”’ “‘ High License,” ete., are considered in an able man- 
ner, not only from the moral but also from the physical standpoint. 
It is a work of 500 pages, carefully indexed, thus enabling its pos- 
sessor to turn at once to a careful and exhaustive consideration of any 
moral question that to-day receives any attention from the public. 


Tux Appran to Lire, by T. T. Munger, published | 


by Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. (cloth; 7x5; 339 pp. ; price, $1.50), 
is the best, freshest, most helpful volume upon the ethics of re- 
ligion that has appeared this season. Mr. Munger is master of the 
art of setting truth in the light of daily life, and has great skil] io 
analyzing the real processes of human society. Ile ardently be- 
lieves that Christ is God explaining man, interpreting life, reveal- 
ing its history and destiny. The reading of this book stimulates 
all that is noblest and best in mind and heart. He shows with 
much clearness and devotion that one can think under the princi- 


ples of modern science and yet remain loyal to all that is most sa- | 


cred to the Christian believer. 

Jerome Aen, Pu.D., writes, and E. L, Kellogg & 
Co. publish, for use of the reading circles, Mind Studies for Young 
Teachers, for 30 cents. Dr. Allen has given much attention to the 
reading circle enterprise, and it is presumable that this work meets 
the demands of the teachers who form these circles. Wecan but 


think that he under-estimates the ability of these teachers to grap- | 


ple with mental science. But for young teachers who need to have 
the science brought down to their comprehension, this book will 
doubtless prove helpful. Every subject that a young teacher needs 


is treated in the 120 pages. The chapters are all too short, serving, | 


however, as an introduction to the study of the mind and its ac- 
tivities. 

fue SueLpon Series, embracing two Arithmetics, 
two Algebras, Word Studies, and a Series of Readers,—also Sup- 
plementary Keading,—is quite a new departure. The publishers 
are of the opinion that a single author is not likely to construct a 
well balanced series of common school textbooks, a series which 
gives due prominence to all the accepted and successful methods 
of teaching and undue prominence to none. As in the building of 
a housa, varied talent is required, including the mason, the carpen- 
ter, the painter, and decorator, so in the ideal series of textbooks 
a union of special talent must be used to produce it. For several 
years this firm has been diligently at work securing the best edu- 
cational talent East and West to work ontheir new series. They 


now offer asa result of an immense amount of labor and expense 


the ‘* Sheldon Series.’ 


been the privilege of the few, ‘*to, 


‘of the Girls’ High 


HOW THE NEW ENGLAND SCHOOLMASTERS 


DRIVE DULL CARE AWAY. 


— Mr. A. P. Gage, master in the English High School, Boston, 
after serving on the Examiniog Committee at Dartmouth College, 
will pass the summer at Arlington, devoting his time to the com 
pletion of his Introduction to Physical and Chemical Science. 

— After attending the Institute at Burlington, Mr. John Tetlow, 

School, anticipates spending his vacation at his 
home in Boston. 

— Supt. A. P. Stone, of Springfield, Mass., expects to attend 
the Chicago meeting, after which he will spend a short time in the 
West, visiting, on his return, the New England coast. 

—Mr. E. B. Young, of the Prince School, Boston, will attend (\, 
conventions at Chicago and Burlington, and then rest and recuper 
ate at Old Orchard and the White Mountains. 

— From the National Association at Chicago, Dr. Larkin Dun- 
ton, of the Girls’ Normal School, Boston, will go to Chicago to 
deliver several lectures, from there to the Asbury Park Summer 
School, where he will give a course of lectures on ‘‘ Psychology,” 


‘and another on ‘“‘ German Methods of Teaching.” 


— Mr. Fred O. Ellis, of the Norcross School, South Boston, wi)! 
spend the larger part of his vacation at his home in Braintree. 

— After a visit to Crawford’s with the Appalachian Club, Mr. 
W. H. Sylvester, of the English High School, Boston, will be at 
his home in Newtonville. 

— After addressing the convention at Chicago, and the Summer 
School at Asbury Park, Supt. A. P. Marble, of Worcester, Mass., 
will join his family at North Scituate Beach. 

— Mr. J. K. Richardson, of the Boston Latin School, will be at 
Lancaster, N. H., during his vacation. 

— Mr. W. E. C. Rich, of the Dudley School, Roxbury, and Mr. 
H. L. Clapp, of the George Patnam School, will take a trip to 
Minas Basin, N. S., bordering on which is the land of Evangeline. 

— Mr. S. C. Stone, of the Hyde School, Boston, will spend the 
month of August at Little Deer Isle, Me. He is booked for the 
National Association. 

— Mr. J. T. Gibson, of the Agassiz School, Jamaica Plain, ex- 
pects to ‘‘summer’’ at Moosehead Lake. 

— After a month’s rest in his home in Medford, Mr. J. Willard 
Brown will leave for Washington, D. C., where he will spend sey- 
eral weeks among the archives of the Signal Office. 

— Mr. Byron Groce, of the Latin School, Boston, will spend his 
vacation at South Hingham and Roxbury. 

— Mr. W. A. Robinson, principal of the high School at Frank|in 
Falls, N. H., wilt include in his vacation plans the meeting at Dur 
lington, with a possible trip to Chicago. If he does not attend the 
Chicago meeting, he will take a camping trip with some of his 
pupils. The last few weeks he will spend in Maine. 

— Mr. Wm. B. Snow, of the English High School, Boston, ex- 
pects to spend the most of the summer at the Sauveur School of 
Languages. 

— After attending the meeting at Burlington, Mr. B. J. Tenney, 
of the Eliot School, Boston, will spend the rest of his vacation rest- 
ing among the Green Mountains, with Puradise Rega‘nedjand a 
fish-pole for company. 


(Continued. on page 418.) 





CLARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, 


771 BROADWAY and 67 & 69 NINTH STREET, 
New Work. 





NOW READY. 


The New Grammar School History of U. §. 


By Joun J. ANDERSON, Pu. D., 
Author of a Historical Series. 





An accurate and entertaining narrative, supple- 
mented by numerous sectional and colored maps, 
artistic portraits and illustrations, chronological 
summaries, topical reviews and tabulated analyses, 
examination questions, and appendix containing 
the Declaration of Independence and the Consti- 
tution. 


12mo, cloth, 360 pages. Price for introduction, $1.00. 





Bacon's Neuer Leitfaden. 


By Epwin F. Bacon, Pu. B., 


Professor of Modern Languages in Hasbrouck Institute, Jersey City, 
and of German in the Sauveur College of Languages. 


A thorough grammatical and conversational text- 
book for learning the German language according 
to the natural method, with vocabulary, 

The book is divided into two parts: the first, a 
conversation grammar, arranged in concise, single- 
page lessons, remarkably convenient for reference ; 
the second, a choice collection of stories, dialogues, 
and songs, with music. It is a complete book, 
based on a living method for living languages, 
teaching grammar by practice, not by rule, and 
sufficient to prepare for the entrance into the broad 
field of German literature, 


276 pages, 8vo, cloth. Price for introduction, $1.20. 








|Scotts Lady of the Lake, ConpensEep. With Notes, 





Chaucer's The Squieres Tale. With Notes. Cloth, 


An Essay on Man. By ALEXANDER Popr. 


ENGLISH CLASSIC SERIES. 


No. 63 The Antigone of Sophocles. 

(Translated in verse. ) 
No. 64. Selected Poems of Mrs. Browning. 
No. 65. Selected Poems of Robert Browning. 


The List of English Classics also ineludes selections from 
Byroa, Miltos, Bacon, Meore, Goldsmith, Seott, Burns, 
Crabbe, Campbell, Pope, Shakespeare, Wordsworth, 
Spenser, Cowper, Teunysou, Gray, Irving, Dickens, 
Carlyle, Lamb, Dryden, The Cavalier Poets, Bryant, 
Thackeray, Keats, Coleridge, Addison, Webster, Brown, 
Morris, Iiushkin. 

From 32 to 6t pages each, 16mo. Others in preparation. Bound with 
paper covers. Sent to any address in the United States, postpaid. 
One dozen copies for 84.205 100 copies for $9; 1,000 copies for $80. 
A single copy sent by mail ou receipt of 12 ets. 

School Editions, Shakespeare's Plays; viz., 
Merchant of Venice, Hamlet, Julius Cesar, Tempest, 
King Lear, King Henry V., Macbeth, A» You Like It, 
King Menry VEEE., King Bfeury EY. (Part l.), Richard §15 

With Notes, Examination Papers, and Plan of Prepar: 

otes, Ex: é q i paration (selected), 
sy BRAINERD KELLOGG, A.M. $3.00 per dozen. qactenen eave ooeae 


ete. By Prof. W. 8. DALGLEIsaA. 


Cloth, flexible. 
dozen. 


Price, $2.40 per 


Scott's Marmion. Uniform in style and price with “ The 
wady +f the Lake.’’ 





Gacomtth's She Stoops to Conquer. With Notes 

»Y MAROLD LITTLEDALE, B.A., Trini ullege in. C " 

Sinittt, 40 sea ee wae College, Dublin. Cioth, 

Paradise Lost. Book I. 
graphical, and Explanatory Notes. 
per dozen, by mail, postpaid, $3.00. 
Paradise Lost. Books I. and If. y xi 

158 pages, 35 ceuts per copy. » With Notes. Cloth, flexible, 


Containing Introductory, Bio- 
Cloth, flexible, 94 pages.” Price 








rg ‘ : 

ome Canterbury Tales. The Prologue of Grorrrey 
ac. S ne mrnductory, plographical, and Explanatory Notes 
dacthia’ thawte oa -LOUGHBY, M.D. 11: 3 sloth, 
flexible. Price by mail, postpaid, per dozen, 00 — 





flexible, 80 pages, 30 cents per copy. 





| Essa . With Gram- 
matical Notes. 72 pages, Cloth, flexible. Price, $2.40 per — 





Practical Recitations. 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS. 


A COMPILATION of New and 
Valuable Selections and Dialogues, arranged for Rhetorical and Lit- 
erary Exercises, and including Recitations appropriate to the Poets’ 
Birthdays, Decoration Day, Thanksgiving, Christmas, New Year's, 
Reception Days, and Miscellaneous Occasions. 
LE Row, author of “ A Practicai Reader.” 
Specimen copy to teachers, 75 cents. 


By CAROLINE B. 
256 pages, 12mo, cloth. 





First Lessons in Physiology. (Now Ready). 
The Laws of Health. 


Physiology and Hygiene, 


trated. 


Commercial Arithmetic. 


Physiology and Hygiene. Folly complying with State 


laws requiring instruction in the physiological eflects of Stimulants 
and Narcotics. By Josepn C. Hutcmison, M.D., LL.D. 


For Ele- 
mentary Classes. 160 pages, 16mo, cloth. Specimen copy, 30 cents. 


For Grammar Grades. 223 pages, 


12mo. Specimen copy to teachers, 50 cents. 





For High Schools and Acade- 


mies. Enlarged and Improved. 320 pages. Specimen copy, $1.5. 





Word-Lessons; A Complete Speller, Adapted for 


use in the Higher Primary, Intermediate, and Grammar Grades. 
By A LONZO REED, A.M., joint author of “ Reed & Kellogg’s Grat- 
mars.”’ 188 pages, 12mo. Price, 25 cents. 





New Arithmetic Series. In two books. By James |. 


THOMSON, LL D., author of a Mathematical Series. 


I. Agar! Bey atl ARITBMETIO. Oral and Written. Il's 
. *rimary Schools.) Specimen e¢ , 30 cents. 
Il. COMPLETE GRADED ARITHMETIC. Oral and Written. In 


one vol. (ForSchools and Academies.) 400 pp. Specimen copy, 70's: 





aEBRe re Prepared for the higher classes 
of Public Schools, High Schools, Academies, and Commercia! !: 
leges. By JAMES B. THomson. LL D., anthor of a Mathenatic:! 
Series. 220 pages, 12mo. Specimen copy, $1.00. Key now ready. 





A Text-Book on Commercial Law. For Commer! 


Colleges, High Schools, ete. By SALTER S. CLARK, editor of Young > 
Government Class-Book. 300 pp. lame, cloth. Specimen copy, $!.: 





A Hand-Book of Mythology. Myths and Legends 


A New Manual of General KFistory. 


of 


Ancient Greece and Rome. By E. BERENS. Illustrated fre! 


antique sculptures. 330 pages, 16mo, cloth. Specimen copy, 90 ¢e!'* 








A ComPLe ~ 
CouRSE IN History. With numerous Engravings and Color 
Maps, for the use of Colleges, High Schools, Academies, etc. ”» 
JOHN J. ANDERSON, Pu. D. 


I. ANCIENT HISTORY. 302 pages. 
II. are AL AND MODE HISTORY. 375 pages. 
DV f 


$1.15. 
COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, specimen copy $1.60. 


Specimen copy, $1 OBpecimen 





TEACHERS desiring further information regarding any of our publications are invited to send for Catalog: 


circulars, and specimen pages. 
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SUMMER SHSSION 
MONROE COLLEGE OF ORATORY, 


July i2th to August 13th, 1887, 


At WESLEYAN HALL, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, ©. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., Pres’t. 


The course will embrace lectures and drill with the President in voice culture, physical training or 
gesture drill, rendering, and paar’. Lectures and readings by those eminent in Literature or Oratory. 
All pupils will have daily drill with the president. For further information or circular, address 
L. M. SAUNDERSON, A.M., Secretary, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 





1887. Round Lake Summer Schools, 1887. 


Four Weeks Session--July 11th to August 6th. 


On the beautiful Round Lake Assembly grounds, supplied with scientific drainage, delicious spring 
water, handsome new buildings: including the ** Griffin Institute,” the “* West Muscum 
and Art School,” Kennedy Gentlemen’s Hall, and Garnsey Young Ladies’ 
Home, erected and furnished at a cost of over sixty thousand dollars; only one hour from Albany, 
and twenty minutes by rail (D. & H. C. Co.) from Saratoga, ON THE HIGHWAY FROM THE HupsON 
To LAKES GEORGE AND CHAMPLAIN, THE ADIRONDACKS, AND THE St. LAWRENCE. The 
best location on this continent for summer study and recreation, near to Nature’s heart, and next 
door to the Broadway of American Summer life. 

THERE WILL BE A 
School of Methods and Practice; Scuoot or InpusTRIAL ART, embracing CLAY 

AND SAND MODELING, PuonoGRAPHY, TYPE-WRITING, AND PENMANSHIP. 

School of Music, under the management of three professors of the New ENGLAND Con- 

SERVATORY OF MusIC, of Boston. Supported by specialists of first rank. 

School of Fine Arts, under the management of several New York artists of national fame, 
supported by a Loan Exhibition of American paintings, worth over two hundred thousand dollars. 

The Boston School of Expression and Oratory, conducted by Dr. CURRY and a 
large Faculty. 

Dr. Worman’s Language School: English, Anglo-Saxon, French, German, Italian, 

Spanish, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. 

School of History and Economics, and a Scuoot or Natural Science. 

Dr. Hailmann’s Kindergarten, also MopEL PRIMARY AND INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL. 

Dr. Anderson’s School of Physical Training. 

Faculty of over 40 of the best teachers in this country, assisted by eminent 
lecturers throughout the entire session. 

Goon BOARD from $3.50 to $6.00 per week. Those wishing to board themselves are furnished 
tents free, in clubs of five. reducing expenses to $2.50 per week. arly application will secure rooms 
in the *‘ HALL” and “ Home.”’ 

TUITION : $12.00 for two studies ; every additional study, $5.00, except in School of Fine Art 
and the School of Expression, where the price is $10.00 for each course. 

I~ Bring five pupils and secure a Scholarship worth $12.00. 


SPECIAL RAILROAD RATES. 
_ Excursions every Saturday, at very low cost, to Saratoga, or Lake George, via Lake Cham- 
plain, from Old Ticonderoga ; also, at least one or two excursions, at little cost, to the Adirondacks. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSEMBLY will open July 20. A magnificent array of platform talent, 
Lectures, Concerts, Stereopticon Exhibitions, ete. 
SH Write, inclosing stamp for answer, for circulars, or RouND LAKE JOURNAL, to 
Dr. J. H. WORMAN, Director, Rounp Lake, N. Y. 
By WONGS OF HISTORY. By HEZEKIAil BUTTER- 


WORTH. Elegantly bound in cloth. I'rice, $1.00. 
N. E, Pus. Co., 3 Somerset St., Bosiun, Mass, 














CTS AND ANECDOTES OF AUTHORS. 
CHARLES M. BARROWS. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 
N. E. Pus. Co., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 





Seaside Ashury Park Summer School of Pedagogy, 


THREE WEEKS; July 18 to Aug. 5. 
30 Eminent Instructors. 350 Lectures. 
REASONABLE SUMMER BOARD. 

HowLanp Housk, Ocean Grove : $5.00 a week, two in a room; 50 guests. Many other smaller 
first-class houses at same rates. Excellent board at convenient localities at $5.00 and 86.00 a week. 
Form clubs now! Many have reported ; largest from Pennsylvania, —26 members. Favoral/e Club Rates. 

Boating, Bathing, Tally-ho Coaches, ete. Send for Circulars to 


EDWIN SHEPARD, President, or to A. II. KELLEY, Seeretary, 
77 Court St., Newark, N. J. 208 Lexington St., East Boston, Mass. 


The Amherst Summer School of Languages, 


Established in 1877 by Dr. SAUVEUR, with the co-operation of the Faculty of Amherst College, and, 
since his removal in 1883, continued under the management of Professor W. L. MONTAGUE, who has 


been connected with the School from its beginning, will hold ite 


Eleventh Session, At Amherst College, 


July Gth to Aug. 9th, 
TEACHERS. 

















WITH 
AND EXPERIENCED NATIVE 


‘* Realizes the ideal of a Summer School of Lan- 
guages.”’ —Professor W. S. Tyler. 


AN INCREASED NUMBER OF ABLE 
* The recent session (1886) vas the best yet held.” | 
—President Seelye. 


Fer Illustrated Programmes address 


REDUCED 
Pror. W. L. MONTAGUE, AmueErst, MAss. 


RAILROAD FARES. 


NORTH-WESTERN SUMMER SCHOOL, 3 


Cook County .Yormal School, Yormal Park, Wt. 
SIX AND ONE-HALF MILES FROM CHICAGO, FRANCIS W. PARKER, Principal. 
Beginning Suly 88, (right after National Convention of Teachers), and continuing three weeks. 


ding A teeth gg tk ND ITS APPLICATION 
1. PRINCIPLES, METHODS, anp TECHNICAL! 3. KINDERGARTEN, A 8S APPLICATIO? 
WORK. FRANCIS W. PARKER, Director. W. W.| TO PRIMARY S¢ HOOLS. Mrs. ALICE PUTNAM, 
Speer, Belle Thomas, Helen Montfort, Tillie Coffin, | Director. Tuition, $6.00. 
and Everett Schwartz, assistants. Tuition, $7.00 | 4. EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE — Ro TANY, 
2. ELOCUTION, MUSIC, anp THE DELSARTE | ZOOLOGY, PHYSICS, GEOLS IGY, AND (ER- 
SYSTEM. FRANK STUART PARKER, Director. ALOGY. GEORGE W. PARKER, GEORGE W. Fitz, 
Martha Fleming, assistant. Tuition, $6.00. Directors. Tuition, $6.00. 
Teachers in all parts of the United States can buy tickets <4 Culeage at half rates, plus $2.00. Board at 
Students’ Hall, $6.00 per week, including the week of National Conventicn. ; ‘ 
Railroads Based at Normal Park or Englewood: Rock Island, Lake Shore, Chicago & Atlantic, 
Monon, Chicago & Evansville. Pittsburg & Fort Wayne, Wabash, Eastern Ilinois. | ‘ ce 
A member of the Summer School may work upou any one special subject (given be’ow) during the entire 
time — three weeks —taking for such work two, three, four, or five hours each day : Reading, Elocution, 
Delsarte Physical Exercises, Writing (blackboard and pen with arm movement), umber and a engee 
Form and Geometry, Vocal Music, Molding and Modelling in clay. Molding Relief Maps in sand, clay, ane 
putty, Study of Geography, Kindergarten Work, Experiments in Science, Physics, making apparatus, 
Botany, Zoology, Taxidermy, Mineralogy, Chemistry, and Manual Training. 
The rooms will be arranged so that a pupil oan remain in we we work all day. 
will give a course of lectures upon Psychology, Pedagogies, and Methods. 
rincipals and Superintendents of schools can nae ee ae as to tuition, if they wish to 
all the work. Miss BELLE THOMAS will conduct the MODEL SCHOOL. 
— Those who wish to attend should write a¢ once, stating work the wish to take, and whether they wish 
rooms reserved at Students’ Hall ; also whether they wish to board at the hall during Convention Week. 


Those who would like postal circulars to send to friends will please address 
’ ’ FRANCIS W. PARKER, Normal Park, Ill. 
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— Mr. W. B. Atwood, of the Frothingham School, Charlestown, 
after ‘‘taking in” the Institute at Burlington and the National at 
Chicago, will plan for one of the grand excursions through ‘‘ Won- 
derland.”’ 

— Mr. S. T. Dutton, Supt. of Schools, New Haven, Ct., and 
Mr. M. T. Pritchard, of the Comins School, Roxbury, will take a 
trip to Europe, sailing the last of June. 

— The Lakeside House, Weirs, N. H., will be the vacation home 
of Mr. A. G. Ham, of the Lincoln School, South Boston. 


— Mr. John C. Ryder, Dearborn School, Roxbury, will spend 
his vacation in Readfield, Me., devoting a good share of the time 
to study. 

— Mr. F. H. Ripley, of the Andrew School, South Boston, and 
Mr. J. F. Dwight, of the Lincoln School, will spend their vacations 
at their homes near Boston. 

— During the greater part of the summer, Mr. C. J. Lincoln, of 
the East Boston High School, will be at Aspinwall Hill, Brookline. 


— Mr. C. F. King, of the Lewis School, Roxbury, and Mr. W. 
S. Parker, of the Everett School, Boston, will spend the larger 
part of their vacations at their School of Methods at Saratoga 
Springs. Mr. B. F. Brown, of the Gibson School, Dorchester, will 
also be at this school. 

— Mr. H. S. Tarbell, Supt. of Schools, Providence, R. [., will 
attend the educational meetings at Burlington and Chicago, after 
which he will join his family at Winterport, Me. 


— Claremont, N. H., will be the summer home of Mr. L. H. 
Dutton, of the Hancock School, Boston. 


— Mr. W. H. Russell, of the English High School, Boston, will 
divide his vacation between Martha’s Vineyard and the Sauveur 
School of Languages, at Oswego. 


— Mr. E. M. Chesley, of the Laurence School, Boston, is plan- 
ning to spend a week with the Appalachian Club at the Crawford 
House, White Mountains. Thence he goes to Truro, N. 8., where 
he delivers an address on ‘‘ Spiritual Science ’’ before the Provin- 
cial Educational Association of Nova Scotia. Then he seeks the 
wildest shores of the Bay of Fundy for rest. 


— Mr. Albert F. Ring, of the Hillside School, Jamaica Plain, 
will devote the entire summer to rest and recuperation at Onset Bay. 


— After attending the National at Chicago, Supt. G. T. Fletcher, 
of Marlboro, will spend several weeks on the coast of Maine. 

— Mr. Frank O. Carpenter, of the English High School, Boston, 
will visit Crawfords with the Appalachian Club, spending several 
weeks in mountain climbing. Later in the season he will probably 
visit Lakes George and Champlain, the St. Lawrence River, and 
Quebec. 

— Pigeon Cove, Mass., will be the summer home of Mr. Moses 
Merrill, of the Boston Latin School. Mr. Grenville C. Emery, of 
the same school, will remain during the vacation at Newton Lligh- 
lands engaged in algebraical work. 

— The Asbury Park Seaside Summer School of Pedagogy will 
claim Mr. A. H. Kelley, of the Chapman School, East Boston, dur- 
ing a large part of the vacation. 

— Dr. C. C. Rounds, of the Plymouth (N. H.) Normal School, 
will pass the summer in the West. 

— Mr. A. D. Small, of the Lawrence School, Boston, will spend 
several weeks of his vacation in Maine. Le hopes to be at Bur- 


study will oeenpy the time of Mr. George W. 


— Tutoring and 
ligh School, Boston, during vacation. 


Evans, of the English I 
— Mr. Alonzo Meserve, of the Bowdoin School, will be travel- 
ing in the West through the larger part of the vacation. 


— After his return from the Chicago Convention, Supt. A. M. 
Edwards, of Lewiston, Me., will spend several weeks at Squirrel 
Island, 

—Mr. Charles W. Hill, of the Martin School, Roxbury, will 
spend the summer in Europe. 

— Mr. Edward P. Jackson, of the Boston Latin School, will 
divide his vacation between laboratory study at Cambridge and the 
White Mountains. 

— Supt. Geo. A. Littlefield, of Newport, R. I., will attend the 
Burlington and Chicago meetings, and possibly take one of the 
Western excursions. 

— With the exception of short trips in New England, Mr. W. 
L. P. Boardman, of the Lewis School, Roxbury, will remain at 
home during the summer. 

— Mr. Alfred Bunker, of the Quincy School, Boston, as leader 
of the Chicago, Colorado, and California excursions, will spend a 
large part of his vacation journeying in the far West. 


— Supt. G. C. Fisher, of Weymouth, will remain at his home, 
King Oak Hill, North Weymouth, through vacation, engaged in 
preparing a new edition of Essentials of Geography and in writing 
a lecture on Russia. 

— After returning from the National at Chicago, Mr. F. A. 
Morse, of the Sherwin School, Boston, will visit the mountain 
region of New Hampshire. 

— George H. Martin, State Agent of the Board of Education, 
who has been very ill, will be able to spend the summer in New 
Hampshire. 

—J. W. Dickinson, Secretary of the Board of Education, will 
spend a month at Chautauqua, afterward taking an excursion 
through the West. 

—J. T. Prinee, State Agent of the Board of Education, will 
takea carriage drive through the mountains for rest and recreation. 


— Aaron Gove, when he leaves the ‘* Rockies ’’ for the National 
Meeting, will bid them adieu until Sept. Ist. He goes East to snuff 
salt air. 

— Edwin C. Hewett, Treasurer of National Educational Associa- 
tion will make his annual visit in New England after the Chicago 
meeting. 

— Hon. Ira G. Hoitt, State Supt. of California, will be heartily 
welcomed by his old friends on asummer visit to the Atlantic slope. 
He was one of the men who could stand a transfer without injury 
to his usefulness. 

— W. D. Parker, Principal Normal School, River Falls, Wis., and 
Supt. of Transportation of the N. E. A., will remain in Chicago 
until July 6th. He bas done heroic service for the Association in 
arranging for vacation excursions for teachers, both east and west 
of Chicago. 

— D. B. Hagar, President of National Council, will visit a 
brother in Zenia, O., after the meeting of the Association. 





— For increase of salary in your present position, address Teach- 





lington and Chicago. 


ers’ Codperative Association, 170 State street, Chicago. 


GOOD WORDS. 





— ‘*Dr. Dunton’s articles are cut out and filed away for future 
reading.”’-—G. STANLEY HALL, Johns Hopkins University, June 
20, 1887. 

— ‘*I think Dr. Dunton has treated a difficult subject in a very 
clear and practical and interesting manner.’’—E, O. Hovey, 


| Newark, N. J. 


— ‘*Dr. Danton’s articles on ‘Applied Psychology’ are ad- 
mirable. They are written in a remarkably simple and lneid style. 
They are interesting and intelligible. I am sure that they will be 
helpful to many teachers.’’—D. B. HAGAR, Sa'em, Mass. 


— ‘‘] have read Dr. Dunton’s articles'on ‘ Applied Psychology’ 
as they have appeared in the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION with great 
pleasure. I regard them as eminently sound, practical, and help- 
ful to the teacher.’ —A. P. STONE, Supt. Schools, Springfield, Mass. 


— ‘The articles on ‘Psychology,’ by Dr. Danton, have inter- 
ested me very much as I have read them. They seem to me as 
practical as it is possible to make articles upon such a subject.’’— 
J. L. PICKARD, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, June 15, *87. 


— ‘*T heartily thank you for the pleasure that Dr. D.’s articles 
have given me. His contributions have certainly revealed ripe 
scholarship, and he has aimed to be honest and fair in his treatment 
of men and principles.’ —L. C. HULL, Detroit High School, Detroit, 
Mich., June 11, 1887. 

— ‘“] wish to express my satisfaction that the time has at length 
arrived when the editor of an educational periodical can afford to 
give so much space to a series of articles of such sterling merit as 
those of Dr. Dunton. It is an excellent sign of progress, and gives 
us good reason to hope that a new era is dawning in educational 
literature.”’—E. J. JAMES, University of Pennsylvania. 


— ‘** Applied Psychology’ is a happy phrase. Dr. Dunton writes 
with philosophical acumen ; his treatment of his theme recommends 
it to the profession for its simplicity of style as well as for its pro- 
foundness of thought. His work will aid our profession, and I am 
sure that we shall appreciate it more and more.’’—J. H. Hoosr, 
State Normal and Training School, Cortland, N. Y., June 13, ’87, 


— ‘‘T desire to express to you the pleasure [ have had in reading 
the articles of Dr. Dunton, on * Applied Psychology,’ as _pub- 
lished in the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, I have been particu- 
larly impressed with his clearness of statement and aptness of illus- 
tration. I hope these articles may be published in book form for 
the convenience of teachers and students of psychology.’’ — 
LANGDON S. THompson, Purdue University, La Fayette, Ind., 
June 16, 1887. 


— ‘* Dr. Larkin Dunton’s articles inthe JOURNAL OF Epuca- 
TION, on “ Applied Psychology,’ have attracted attention among 
the teachers of my acquaintance. Many favorable comments have 
been made. I have found them practical and helpful in the work 
of teaching. The average teacher is apt to lose sight of psycholog- 
ical principles in the schoolroom, even if originally well instructed 
in them. We certainly have no man, in this section of the country, 
better fitted, by nature and training, to ‘apply’ the rather ab- 
struse subject of psychology to the actual needs of the schoolroom 
than Dr. Dunton, and very successfully has he done it. I congrat- 
ulate you upon the enterprise which characterizes the JOURNAL, 
not only in securing these articles, but the other and many articles 





which make the paper a welcome and truly enjoyable weekly vis- 
itor.”’,—E. B. Youn@, Boston, June 11, 1887. 











Qassexz & (Company's Pusuicarions. 





MARK TWALEIN says: 


“IT IS A DARLING LITERARY CURIOSITY.” 


English as She is Taught. 




















GENUINE ANSWERS TO EXAMINATION QUESTIONS IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


BY ONE WHO HAS HAD MANY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 


Cloth, Gilt Tep, Uncut Edges, - - - ° 
Beards Fiexible (new Style), - - ° 


[From ‘‘ Topics of the Time,’ in April CENTURY. ] 


‘* Nothing could be more amusing than the unconscious humor of ‘ English as She is Taught,’ yet| crown Svo. 








The Cheapest and Most Complete | French Dictionary Published. 
Cassell’s Krench Dictionary. 





- Price, $1.00 
ts 500 





FRENCH- 
New and Enlarged Edition. 


Among the special features of the new and enlarged edition are the following: 


It has been enlarged by the ADDITION OF 200 PAGES, and now contains 1,150 pages,—extra 
New words to the number of 3,000 have been added. It has been revised by the latest 


ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-FRENCH. 


206th Thousand. 1,150 pages. Price, $1.50. 


where is the thorghtfal reader whose laughter is not followed by something like dismay? Here are | edition of the Dictionary of the French Academy. It has been entirely reset in new type. It has 
ye yre 1€ > i 


examination papers taken from many schools, evolved from many brains; yet are they so like in char-| been corrected by Prof Y J i 
p fh 8; ) b essor ROUBAL A. (P 
acter that all might be the work of one puzzled school-boy struggling with matters too deep for him.”’ A ae SOLER, mS. (hart). 


‘© A side-@plitting compilation.’’—Pal/ Mall Gazette, London. 


** More to laugh over than any book of its size ever published.’’— Boston Times. 








Dictionary of Phrase and Fable. 





By the Rev. Dr. BREWER. Giving the Derivation, Source, 
or Origin of about 20,000 Common Phrases, Allusions, and 
Words that have a Tale to Tell. 17th Edition. Revised and 
Corrected. Extra crown 8vo, 1,070 pages, one-half morocco, 
gilt top. Price, $2.50. 


The Readers’ Handbook 


Of Facts, Characters, Plots, and References. 
By the Rev. Dr. BREWER. Extra crown S8vo, nearly 1,200 
pages, one-half morocco, gilt top. Price, $3.50. 


The Dictionary of English History. 


Edited by Sipnry J. Low, B.A., late Scholar of Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford; Lecturer on Modern History, King’s College, 
London; and F. S. PuLuine, M.A., late Professor of His- 











tory, Yorkshire College, Leeds. In one large octavo volume 
of 1,119 pages, bound in extra cloth. Price, $6.00. 


| 
Dictionary of English Literature. | 


Being a Comprehensive Guide to English Authors and their 
Works. By DAVENPORT ADAMS. 776 pages, extma 
f-cap, 4to, cloth. Price, $1.50. | 








It contains many new features not found in 


any other existing Dictionary. It is the CHEAPEST, the MOST COMPLETE and EXTENSIVE, and, so 
fre - modern spelling is concerned, the ONLY ACCURATE Dictionary of the French language pub- 
| lished in this country. Specimen pages sent free on application. 





German-English and English-German “A CHEAPNESS HARDLY TO aE MATCHED ON SUCH A S¢ au.” 





Pronouncing Dictionary. 





With an Appendix containing the most im i 

\ d ‘ portant chan - 
troduced into German Orthography in 1880, by the Prenhe 
Minister of Education. Crown Svo. 864 pp., cloth. $1.50. 


Cassell’s Latin-English Dictionary. 


Revised, enlarged, and in part re-written by J. R. V. Mar- 


CHANT, M.A., formerly Scholar of Wadham C 
12mo, cloth, 896 pages, $1.50, en ene 


First Lessons in German Reading. 


By FRAULEIN Jaaqsr, of the Pri i 
1 vol., 12mo. Priee, a seat: ey ang 


The Shakespeare Reading Book. 


Being seventeen of Shakes i i 

ser peare’s Plays, abrid 

NS —— and Rgew Readings. Be 8g aR 
2OWEN, M.A., author of ‘* Studies in English.’ ‘' S; 
aie & it glish, Simple 
Pe ee ete. Crown yo, 452 pp-, cloth edition. 
































N Ow R ea dy. CasseLt & Company's Complete Catalogue of Illustrated and Fine Art Books, Ju 


éte., 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 739 and 


etc., which will be sent FREE to any address 


evenile and Educat 
on application. 


— the Nation, New York 
CASSELL’S NATIONAL LIBRARY. 


Edited by IleNrRY Morvry, LL.D., Professor of English 
Literature at the University College, London. A series of 
Weekly Volumes, each containing nearly 200 pages, small 
16mo, clear, readable type, printed on good paper, at the very 
low price of 10 cents per Volume, Subscription price 

er year (52 numbers), $5,003 or in Extra Cloth Binding at 
25 cts. per volume. 

This Library includes selections from the works of Shakespeare, 
Byron, Scott, Walton, Plutarch, Macaulay, Steele, Addison, 
Knowles, Bacon, Keble, Dickens, Johnson, Smith, Milton, Goethe, 
Bunyan, Crabbe. Herodotus, Burke, Luther, Goldsmith, Walpole, 
Mandeville, Latimer, Sheridan, Mackenzie, Scott, ete., ete. 

Send for Complete List of volumes issued to date. 








“A Work of Immense Utility— Both an Encyclopedia 
and n Dictionary.” 


The Encyclopedic Dictionary. 


An entirely New and Exhaustive Work of Reference to all 
the Words in the English Language, with a full account . 
their Origin, Meaning, Pronunciation, and Use. To be com- 
pleted in about 14 divisional volumes. With namerous illus- 
trations. By sabscription only. Price, $3.00 per volume. 
Specimen pages of THE ENCYCLoPaDIC DicTIoNARY will b 
sent free to any address on application. 


ional Works, t Sent Free. 








741 Broadway, New York. 
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GINN & COMPANY 


PUBLISH 


NEW AND STANDARD BOOKS. | TEACHERS’ BOOKS. 


(New Books are Starred. ) ( Teachers’ Priees, 


. ~ . - . * 
Elementary Lessons in Exn- Gage’ s Elements of Physics ; * Introduction to r ee ae - cm ; : 
Elementar Fn lish rlish Part I and *Part II. ; cienc Physical and Chemical Science; *Primer of Botany; The Peac hers , edition of First Steps in 
peri ; . Nrat *Little Flower People; *Journal of Mor ihology. oe. Number,” by Wentworth and Reed. 90 cents. 
; Vhitney’s Grammar; * First . I In three parts, 30 cents each 
Weeks at Sehool; Stickney’s Primer ; *First, *Second, and *Third AOS. 


Readers; *Classies for Children (23 vols): Hazen’s Speller: Turner's Musi Tae NATIONAL CowurRsE: First, Second, bs et “It is admirable in plan and thoroughly worked out tn its details. 





TTS PRE 
us 


rig =F and na Reader, and Stories for Young Children ; Kindergar- Readers and Charts (old and new editions) ; Independen nt | It deserves an immense success.”—H. S. TARBELL, Supt. of Schools, 
: . Re ader ; = ~~ yen go of Reade rs; a mee S| Providence, R. I. 
q ~ Hudson’s School Shakespeare (new Singing poe ayy s Four-Part Song Reader ; ey & me 
, 1g df ng IS edition in cloth or paper) : Hudson's ee — pe The Teachers’ Edition of ‘‘ How to Speak and 
yhlet Selections ; Arnold's Literature anaheapenrs ; Hetoons Fam. Myer’s Ancient History; *Myer’s Medieval and Gramma Write Correctly’ (Part I. of * Elementary Lessons 
rving; Milton; Scott; *Genung’s Practical Rhetoric, ete. 123 Vos. | istory eer s Guide to Euolish History; % cnanlenteal Onert 2 ee ee 
»g 7 7 


Carpente ’s Grammar and Reader: *Cock's of European Rulers; *Washington and His Country, etc. 6 VOLS. ‘It seems to me that such a good book needs only its own presence 
, . 
ng iS Sievers’ Grammar; Library of Poetry (*An- to recommend it. It was prepared by an excellent teacher, who has 
: ‘ as . . ir . , . ‘ . 2 . 7 3 
* dreas, ee me. Cedmon, * Zupitza’s Old }- Seelye’s Hickok’s Mental Science and Moral, applied the true principles of teaching inher book. I earnestly recom- 


and Middle gus Reader); English of XIV. Ce Ps anslatio Science; *Ladd’s Lotze’s Series of Outlines; Hick- : F Pe te > iene OP Wie be —_ ' ’ o 
of Beowulf, ete. . aca Le mary 4 Philosophy ok’s Works in Mental and Moral Philosophy, ete. mend it to all teachers.—FRANCIS W. PARKER, /’rin. Cook Co. Nor- 
13 VoLs. | mal School, /1. 

latin Allen and Greenough’s Grammar; New Cesar, seven Spanish Grammar and Read 

books, illustrated; *New Cicero, thirteen orations. ilu: ae 4+ — > ; i ‘ Teaching y 

trated; Greenough’s Virgil, illustrated; Le sighton’ m, ~~" Modern Languages ings ; French Readings ; *Illus- | peste < be nage y 2 Ly poseats of I Len hing, by 

Tetlow’s Lessons ; *Beginner’s Latin Book ; *First Steps in Latin 4 ’ lustrated Beginuers’ Book | ia 8 0 § Eduez ti nab ets. Ten Ce 

(Leighton); *Six Weeks’ Preparation for Cxsar; Ovid; Sallust; Tac- French: *Collar and Eysenbach’s German Lessons ; * French Dic- -GUCaHIOR. 10 CUB. 
itus; Allen’s Compositions; Synonymes; Lexicons; *College Series of tionaries ; *Spanish Idioms. 9 VOLs. 

Latin Authors, ete. 46 VOLS. P bai ; : ad ; : 

1 G 1 R d I ss ht , § kr 7 erry "s Primer : : kanmaae 8 eee H W hitney’s LERoy D. BROWN, State Commissioner of Schools, Ohio, 
Goodwin's Grammar anc veader ; 2) on’s anc ans ry G nmar and Supplement; Geldner’s Avesta ; “ , . { hic » wits . ot! » ” 
Greek White’s Lessons; Anabasis and Voushubars “College Kaegi’ 3 Rigveda ( Arrowenithe 8s Translation) ; *Nine i know of uo other book in whieh the vital connection between 


“It is an eminently practical book which I can strongly indorse.” 


Series of Greek Authors; Classical Atlas;  Eschylus; Jatakas (Pali). 8 VoLs. | Principles and methods is made so apparent.’-—ELLEN HyDE, /’rin 
Sophocles; Euripides; Pindar; Lysias; *Thucydides; Classical W all | State Normal School, Framingham, Mass 
Maps, ete. 41 VoLs. 5 h Our World, L. and II. ; Fitz & Joslin’s Globes ; | 
’ TENTWORTH'’S SE ; i 602 Tap y *Classical Atlas; Wall Maps. 4 VOLs. Lectures on School Hygiene,’ by five Boston phy- 


WENTWORTH’S SERIES: *Primary . 
a ema Ics and *Grammar School Arithmetics, High ° , iene sicians, 80 cents. A few vital sanitary topics treated 
- School Arithmetic, *Shorter Course in Al- *Dante Handbook ; *Prince’s Courses in the light of much special study and experience. 
gebra, Elementary Algebra, Comple te Algebra, Geometries, Trigonome- iste aneous and Methods; *Macy’s Our Government;| « . S : 
tries, Surveying, Tables: Exercises in Algebra, Arithmetic, and Teachers’ Class Books ; School Hygiene: Every thoughtful teacher will be more valuable to his school for 


Geometry; Taylor's Calculus ; Geometry for Beginners; *Combined | Harvard and Yale Examination Papers; Sight Test; Political Science | having read it.”—RAY GREENE HULING, /’rin. High School, New Bed- 
Number and L anguage Lessons, etc. 64 VoLs. | Quarterly. 28 VOLS. ford, Mass. 
STICKNEY’S READERS. Best in Idea and Plan. Best in Method and Material. Best in Interest and Results. 
CLASSICS FOR CHILDREN. Choice Literature; Full Notes; Large Type; Good Paper; Firm Binding; Low Prices. 
ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ENGLISH. “The Brightest, Most Original, and Most Practical Books on the Subject.’’ 
WENTWORTW’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES. “The Most Successful Textbooks of iie Last Decade.” 
THE NATIONAL MUSIC COURSE. First Awards at the Last Four Universal Expositions. 
HAZEN’S SPELLER. Spelling Taught as a Part of Language, and by the Aid of Intelligence as well as Memory. 
COMBINED NUMBER AND LANGUAGE LESSONS. Something at once Novel and Practical, 
OUR GOVERNMENT. “This is the Book wh ich our Schools have been waiting for. 2 





















F all descriptive Catalogue and Circulars of the 428 Volumes may be had free on application. Several very important works have been issued since this adv. ertisement 
Swas prepared. Others will be published soon. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


POPULAR + EDUCATIONAL + SERIES « 
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ARITHMETIC AND LANGUAGE 


FOR SUPPLEMENTAL WORK 
PUPILS INTERESTED T TEACHING MADE EASY 
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LANCUACE TABLETS 
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NUMBER TABLETS 













12 Numbers, Graded Series, each.......- 86 cents per dozen 15 Numbers, Graded Series, each........ 86 cents per dozen 
Answers to Number Tablets....«..-..+sseesees 12 cents per copy Teacher’s Manual to Language. ee ecececccees 24 cents per copy 
Algebra Tablets, 3 Numbers, each .....-..--. $1.26 per dozen Numbers 1, 2, 3, 34, 44 and 5} are illustrated, and double 
Answers to Algera Tablets....----sseeeseesseees 5 cents per copy ruled like copybooks. The other Numbers are single ruled. 







THESE TABLETS ARE SUITABLE FOR SCHOOLS OF ALL CRADES 


PRRCRECHRRRRRRRERERE ERE RRRRE REECE REECE ERR CARRERE CREE EERE R RRR REERER ER RER RRR REE RRREE RRR EE RATER RERR CER ER RRR ERR REECE RCE REECE CREE RRR CRREER ECHR RRR RE CREAR RRR R ER RRR eee eee eeeeeee 
Every Tablet in both series consists of 50 leaves. At the head of the pages in the Number 
and Algebra Tablets a graded series of examples is given to be worked on the blank space 

E X PLANAT | O N below. In the Language Tablets a progressive series of lessons in language and grammar 
is presented at the head of the pages to be written below in the spaces assigned. The 

leaves may be detached at the perforated line, after the pupil’s work is done, and collected by the teacher, and the opposite 

sides may be used for other processes of solving the same example, or for writing corrections. 
The leaves are wire-fastened and muslin-stayed to a stiff backboard, which makes a firm support to the whole and effectually 
keeps the tablet from yielding under the pen or pencil without use of desk or other support. 


Payson, DUNTON & SCRIBNER 


ag ee THE 


ATIONAL SYSTEM 


THE BEST, MOST POPTILAR, AND 
MOST EXTENSIVELY USED 


SYSTEM IN THE WORLD 


Snir PEN M. AN SH TP HAVING HAD THE UNPRECEDENTED SALE OF 


2,000,000 COPIES ANNUALLY 


FOR PPTTTTITITITIT LL A TITLE WON, NOT ASSUMED TENADEESHOOROOUUPEUNGEOOOSUSUOCUOESOOEEOUEHOOEEEOHEHOOEOOOOSS 
ZZ Sa FOR P. D. & S. Copybooks, large series.......96 cents per dozen 
WHOLESALE PRICES P. D. & S. Copybooks, primary series...72 cents per dozen 

LOW AS THE LOWEST P. D. & S. Copybooks, pencil series ...-..45 cents per dozen 
HMMM) SAMPLE COPIES SUPPLIED AT SATISFACTORY RATES tittiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiniiiiin 


ALSO WE PUBLISH DRAWING BOOKS, SPELLING BLANKS, COMPOSITION BOOKS, PENS, 
BOOKKEEPING, FIRST READER—WORD METHOD, NATURAL SCIENCE SERIES, &c. 


Complete Catalogue of publications, price list and terms for introduction forwarded on application 
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Letters and Orders will receive prompt attention if addressed to the 


POITER, KNIGHT, AINSWORTH & C0, |“ eitier Poets cr te wt ibe 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICACO 
| School saint Publishers NEW YORK , 22 Bromfield St. 107 Chambers St. 377 Wabash Ave. 
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TEACHERS EXAMINATIONS IN BOSTON. 


TEACIIERS LOOKING BOSTONWARD SHOULD READ. 





The Supervisors hold an examination of candidates for teachers’ | 
certificates the last week in Angust each year, to which graduates | 
of the Boston Normal School, or ove of the state normal schools, | 


are admitted with or without experience ; others must have had at 
least one year’s experience in teaching school. 
Candidates for first-grade certificates must be graduates of college 
or of institutions which cowfer degrees of a corresponding grade. 
First GRADE certificates make one eligible as bead master, 
master, and junior master of the normal and high schools, or prin- 


cipal of evenivg bigh schools. Subjects of required examination for 


Grade I.,—Languages: (1) English languages,including its history, 
structure, literature, and rhetoric; (2) Either Latin or Greek; (3) 
Mathematics: (4) Arithmetic; (5) 
Geography and His- 


Either French or German. 
Algebra; (6) Either plane or solid Geometry. 
tory: (7) Physical and political geography; (8) Civil government, 
with special reference to the United States; (9) General history and 
historical geography. Sciences: (10) Physiology with school hygi- 
(11) Physics; (12) Any owe of the five sciences, —botany, zodlo- 
Psychology and 


ene ; 
gy, geology, descriptive astronomy, and chemistry. 
Didactics: (13) The elements of psychology; (14) The princi- 
ples of edusation. Drawing: Candidates who have passed exami- 
nations in drawing that have bcen held for teachers by the director 
of drawing, can preseut certificates received, and no further ex- 





Didactics : (13) The elements of psychology; (14) The principles 
of education. Music: (15) The rudiments of music, Drawing; 
(See Grade I.) a 

Tarp GRADE certificates make one eligible as assistant princi 
pal and assistant of the normal and bigh schools. Subjects for 
Grade ILI.,—Languages: (1) English language, including its his- 
tory, structure, literature, and rhetoric ; (2) The elements of 


Latia; (3) The elements of either French or German. (In place | 


of the examination in the e/ements of Latin and of either French or 
German, a third-grade candidate may take the first-grade examina- 
tion in any one of the languages,—Latin, French, and German. ) 
Mathematics: (4) Arithmetic; (5) Algebra; (6) Either plane or 
solid geometry. Geography and History: (7) Physical and polit- 
ical geography; (8) Civil government, with special reference to the 
United States; (9) General history and historical geography. 
Sciences: (10) Physiology with school hygiene; (11) Physics ; 
(12) Any one of the five sciences,—botany, zoology, geology, de- 
scriptive astrovomy, and chemistry. Psychology and Didactics : 
(13) The elements of psychology; (14) The principles of educa- 
tion. Drawing: (See Grade I.) 

Fourtn GRADE certificates make one eligible as assistant of 
grammar, primary, and evening elementary schools. Subjects for 
Grade 1V.,—Language: (1) English language, its literature and 
grammar. Candidates for fourth-grade certificates are advised, 
though not required, to take an examination in a foreign language ; 
and such examination, if satisfactory, may be accepted by the Board 





including an inquiry into methods of teaching that subject. Can- 


| didates for fourth-grade certificate, feeling competent to pass it, 


| lytic 


| torica , 
| plane and solid geometry or plane trigonometry; (8) Any one of 


are advised, though not required, to take such additional examina- 
tion. Subjects of the elective examination, electives for Grades I. 
and III.,—(1) Greek language and literature ; (2) Latin langva re 
avd literature; (3) French lawguage and literature; (4) German 
language and literature; (5) English language and literature and 
rhetoric; (6) General history, with historical geography and ciyi! 
government; (7) Algebra, geometry, trigonometry, and either ana- 
al geometry or the elements of the differential calealus; (8) 
Any one of these sciences,—botany, zodlogy, geology, chemistry, 
physics, and astronomy; (9) Any one of these subjects, — psy- 
chology, logic, ethics, and political economy; (10) History and 
principles of education. 


Electives for Grade II.,—(1) Latin language; (2) French lan- 


| guage ; (3) German language; (4) Either English language and 


literatare, or grammar and rhetoric; (5) General history and his 
l geography ; (6) Civil government ; (7) Algebra, and either 


these eciences,—botany, zodlogy, geology, chemistry,and astronomy ; 
(9) Psychology; (10) History and principles of education. 

The Board of Supervisors are allowed to give great weight to 
successful experience in teaching and discipline. The examinations 
are not to test absolute rank in scholarship so much as to estimate 
by papers the general scholarship and prospective ability to teach. 
The certificate does not confer an appointment, but an appointment 


without one is presumab!y impossible. 


aminations will be required in the departments covered by their | of Supervisors as an offset for deficiency in some required subject. | Thene examinations last three Gaya, from 8.30 a.m. to5 p.m. 


Candidates who cannot offer such certificates will be | Mathematics: (2) Arithmetic; (3) The elements of algebra; (4) | Those desiring to apply should send their names to Phineas Bates, 


certificates. ; *)| 
Either plane or practical geometry. Geography and History: (5) | 


ere 


5 >t 6 ' ’ 
: Hawthorne has descended in no MACAULAY. Price, $2.00. SIX ESSAYS BY THO A purely American story. 
small eeases y+ aan = _ 4to, 64 PP paper, 15 cents. CARLY LE. _ original all Hhrough pe 
i more illustrious father. ne cli- ‘ontents. 4to, 59 pp., paper, 20 cents atisfs ter 
i max of this story is so terrible, Iton. d ‘ ‘ ; 5 a wi: satisfactory of heroines. Afic! 
| and so dramatic in its intensity, epaens — Should be in Every School Library. Goethe. wei m¢ Surseiting om  Kemmamece Whose 
that it is impossible to class it | The Athenian | Bunyan. Burns. FA of | scenes are laid abroad, it is ‘le- 
f bbe: any F ny pave a, modern ; Orators. Montgomery’s The EMPIRE ST Luther's Psalm. | Death of hes sag oy heel 
ih etion.”’—The London Times. listory. Poems. TE Schiller : . e. —vour 
| A e . Goethe. | nal of Commerce, New York. 


vades the whole story. It is re- The Cincinnatic ial Ga- oOo : . ° =) oars , > sur 
ee eed at os te x ann uiCommerctal Ga- m “ f 99 in which the United States partici- ble, either in conception or execu ae Faweett has exer done | ut 
incident. It is thoroughly read- | present thorn of startling truth 1etl elm pates. _ 12mo, illuminated paper ‘Prince Saroni's Wifey auppaaeet | Pans} Mand * Marion, ’ the two 
able.” — The Evening Gazette, | sticking inthe side, that aches g cover, 50) cents. Pearl shell Necklace” ur mee sisters who have fallen from af- 
if Boston. with laughter.” “It is more cleverly written than ‘The Battle of Dorking,’ and | wee is & man of genius."—R H. § fluence to poverty.”—The £:«! 
shows a more intimate knowledge of the politics of Europe than is BEARD, in Matt & Express, N.Y. || ing Gazette, Boston. 
iM B E F 0 R E Or, The Use of the Will in “ere by any writer of the present day in this country.” 
- S , 
( Public Spenking. Talks to end for descriptive circular. OUNG PEOPLE'S How to Conduct Them. 
AN 
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required, if employed by the city, to pass hereafter the examina- 
tions that are demanded of teachers in the public schools. 

Each grade includes all below it. Before receiving a certificate 
one must have a testimonial of good moral character, of good health 
from a physician, and testimonials in regard to scholarship, aptness 
to teach, and success in teaching. 

SECOND GRADE certificates make one eligible as master and sub- 
master of grammar schools, principal of evening elementary 
schools, and assistant of evening high schools. Subjects of re- 
quired examinations for Grade II.,—Lenguages: (1) English lan- 
guage, its literature and grammar; (2) The elements of Latin; 
(3) The elements of either French or German. Mathematics: (4) 
Arithmetic; (5) Algebra; (6) Either plane or solid geometry. 


Geography and History: (7) Physical and political geography ; | 


(8) Civil government, with special reference to the United States ; 


(9) Either general history or the history of England and of the | 
Sciences: (10) Physiology with school hygiene; | 


United States. 


(11) Physics; (12) Any one of the five sciences,— botany, zodlogy, | 


geology, descriptive astronomy, aud chemistry. Psychology and 


Physical and political geography; (6) Civil government, with 





or the history of England and of the United States. 
(8) Physiology with school hygiene; () The elements of physics ; 
| (10) The elements of any one of the five sciences,—botany, zo0l- 
| ogy, geology, descriptive astronomy, and chemistry. Psychology 
‘and Didactics; (11) The elements of psychology; (12) The prin- 
ciples of education. Music: (13) the rudiments of music. Draw- 
|ing: (See Grade I.) 

SPECIAL GRADE certificates make one eligible as instructor in 


| special studies, and in schools for the deaf and for licensed mivors. | 


| Candidates for special-grade certificates to teach French or German 
| will be examined in the history, structure, and literature of the 
language they propose to teach, and in their ability to speak and 
write correctly that language and the English language. 
In addition to the ‘* Required ’’ subjects, each candidate for the 
Jirst-grade, the second-grade, or the third-grade certificate must be 
examined in one of the following ‘‘ Electives,’’—such examination 


special reference to the United States; (7) Either general history | 
Sciences : | 


Mason street, Boston. 





GOOD WORDS. 





— ‘*] have read all of Dr. Larkin Dunton’s articles on ‘ Ap- 


| plied Psychology’ which have appeared in New ENGLAND Jour- 


NAL OF EDUCATION with great interest and profit. He is doing 
good service for the cause of education in a field that is still new in 
America, and the JOURNAL is worthy of much praise for having 


|gecured such an able contributor to its columns.’? — LERoy D. 


Brown, State Com. of Schools, Columbus, O., June 13, 1887. 


— ‘I have read Dr. Larkin Dunton’s articles on ‘ Applied Psy- 
chology,’ published in the N. E JouRNAL OF EDUCATION with 
great interest. I know of no better discussions of the subject for 
young teachers. ‘The philosophy is sound? the thought clear, the 
style agreeable, and the practical bearings very evident. They 
seem to combine the depth of the study, the directness of the schoul- 
room, and the common sense of the exchange. I hope he will con- 
clude the series and put it into book form. It will be a valuable 
addition to our pedagogical literature.’’—THOMAS J. MORGAN, 
Providence, R. I , June 10, 1887. 





= BOOKS SUITABLE FOR TEACHERS AND COLLEGE STUDENTS. = 


Also 


Pleasant Fiction for Light Summer Reading. 








Se Te Sree 





l2mo, cloth, 60 ceuts. Its au- 
thorship has been attributed to a 
ON EARLY sister of Elizabeth Fry, the emi- 
nent philanthropist; but altho 
EDUCATION it passed through eighteen edi- 
tions in England, the name of the 
author has never appeared on the title-page. The book is very 
valuable because of the practical good sense, clear insight, intelli- 
gent discrimination, and high moral standard of the ‘‘ Hints.’’ 
Rev. JoHN HALL, D.D., says: “I cannot recall a sentiment that 
requires modification; nor is there anything in the volume that tends 
to limit the book to any one class or any one denomination. 
I heartily commend the book.” 


PAINTS 


* Marked by sterling common 
sense and a mastery of sanitary 
science.’’—The Interior, Chicago. 
A Series of Popular Talks on So- 

cial and Sanitary Science. 


No. 1, 


By JosErn J. Popr, M.D. 
160 pages; paper, 15cents; cloth, 
75 cents. 


And How to Take Care of Him. | 





* Virtue itself offends when coup- 
led with forbidding manners.”’ — 
MIDDLETON. 

A little book for the guidance 
of such men and boys as would 
appear to advantage in the soci- 
ety of persons of the better sort. 


The Mentor, 


By ALFRED AYRES. 
Finely bound, $1.00; cut flush, 50c, 


HOYT-WAED tnscrutrest ny. 
CVOLOPEDIA GF 50,000 Lines of Con- 


QUOTATIONS corres 10 pp. cw. 


The N. Y. Herald says: “By | WENDELL PHILLIPS: “ It is of 
long odds the best book of quo- | rare value to the scholar.” 
tations in existence.” GEN. STEWART L. WooDFOR)D 
, J. 8. SENATOR EpMUNDS: | “The most complete and acc\i 

The most complete and best | rate book of the kind,” 
work of the kind.’ HEXRY WARD BEECHER 








These essays rank among the 
Sinest writings in the English 
language. 


A powerful novel that never 
loses its interest. 


ARCHIBALD MALMAISON. 


Valuable to students in 


forming their style. 


MACAULAY’S ESSAYS. 


EIGHT ESSAYS BY LORD 


By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
12mo, 126 pages; paper, 15 cents; 
cloth, 75 cents. 

** Upon the shoulders of Julian 





AGENTS. or The Life of Haddock, 

the Temperance Martyr. Written by 
Ww ANTE his Son. A fast-selling book. The 

royalty goes to help the stricken family. 
Teachers and scholars, you caw make money by canvassing for this 
book during vacation. One agent writes: ‘“‘I have now, in less 
than three weeks’ canvassing, sold 139 copies. So say they all. 


Liberal terms and exclusive territory given. Send for circulars. 
Book now ready. 


a OLIVER WENDELL Howmgs : | ‘‘ Good all the way through.” 
A massive and teeming volume.” | 





Probably no living writer ever 
possessed so powerful and vivid 
a style. His descriptions are won- 


A charmingly natural story. 


The FORTUNES of RACHEL. 


derful. His'‘Memoirs of Mireau- 
beau” furnish a striki ng ex- 
ample. 


CARLYLE’S ESSAYS, |... .,cwm,bivo 


By EDWARD EVERETT 
HALE. 








BY THE AUTHOR OF “ HELEN’s 
. 3ABIES.”’ 


THE BOWSHAM PUZZLE. 
By JOHN HABBERTON, 
12mo, 222 pages; paper, 25 cents; 
cloth, $1.00. 

“This novel is exceedingly 


clever in plot and admirable for =< a 
its portrayal of village life. A Sq. 12mo, copiously illus., $1.00 


quiet and natural humor per- 22,000 copies already sold. 


A delightful book by * Josiah 
Alien’s Wife.” 


SWEET CICELY; 


OR, 
Josiah Allen as a Politician. 


A real humorous novel by the 
world-famous “Josiah Allen’s 
Wife.” 





We have now in press the only complete and continuous HIS- 
TORY OF NEW YORK, the Empire State, from the Earliest 
Times down to the Present. Prepared by the world-famous historian, 


BENSON J. LOSSING. 








“ Surpasses in interest an 
thing of the kind published.” 


Prince Saroni’s Wife, and th 
Pearl-shell Necklace, «2 


ovels. 


“ Beautifully told, and fasct- 
nating in interest.’’ 


RUTHERFORD. 


By EDGAR FAWCETT. 





; A Remarkable American Book that is making a stir in Europe. 
A wonderful forecast o e future 
The Battle + may ape nyse wt Fam 





the students of the Universities of 
St. Andrews and of Aberdeen, Scot- 
AUDIENCE land. By NATHAN SHEPPARD, 

author of ‘‘Shut Up in Paris,’ 
ete., ete. 12mo, cloth. Price, 75 cents. A splendid book for 
— men and all public speakers. Send for full descriptive 
circular. 


The N. Y. Evangelist says: ‘They are very racy and earnest talks, 
full of sense and most delightfully dogmatic. The author knocks to 
fiinders the theories of elocutionists and Oppeses all their rules with 
one simple counsel,—* Wake up your will.’ ” 





By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Bound in one vol. 12mo. 117 
PP. ; Paper, 15c.; cloth, 75e, 
“Mr. Julian Hawthorne h - 
ten many things that are a 


12mo, 310 pages; paper, 25 cents; 
cloth, $1.00. 

“A story that evinces grace 

and facility of style. Nothing 











LUDLOW’S Price, $2.00. 
anew ia: g ata 
CONCENTRIC §£lance the Separ- 
. ate and Contempo. 
CHART OF raneous History, 
Art, Literature 
itce., of each cen- 
tury of all the prin- 
cipal countries, ancient and modern. 
Invented and compiled by Jas. M. 


Youn’ GIRLS srooues, 


M.D. 261 y 

Ou t to K Price, $1 BB: 
now 4 — pa. 

ca : 

uable book. Intelligent] ab 
will accomplish much in the eleya. 
tion of the human race. Parents or 
LUDLOW, DD. epnamess who Rave the education 
“A very ingenions and valuable § to address girlies a 
device. — D. W COCHRAN, LL.D., lecture matte ith fal thie tnce 


2 








Prest. Polytechnic Inst., Brooklyn. crammed with usefulness.” 


Together with a great many choice 
themes and texts used in 2! 


PRAYER successful meetings. By Rev. F. - 
CL Sllips Churc. 
MEETINGS Boston; founder and originator 0 


” ‘* The Society of Christian Endeav- 
or.’ A long-needed book. Thoroughly practical. 12mo, cloth. 
ro 75 ets. Just the book for teacher and scholar. Send for 
circular. 


The Congregationalist says: “ Itis ination of Chris- 
tian common sense, with a broad and also minute knowledge vaiees 





needs, desires, tastes, and feelings of young people.” 








FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 
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THE BEST, THE MOST RECENT, AVD THE CHEAPEST. 





« THE « PEOPLE’S « CYCLOPEDIA. @ 


Newly Revised and Enlarged, and Brought Down to the Present Time for the 17th Edition and 85th Thousand. 


Henry Warp BeEecuer said: ' 
I deem it an admirable work. It covers the field of knowledge 


| Gen. B. F. Burier says: 
I have given an examination to ‘‘ The People’s Cyclopedia,’’ and 
find that it answers what I believe to be the want of a work of that 


effectively, and gives just that informatiou which all want. It is —_— 
not cumbersome, as are the larger Cyclopedias, and its price puts it DOU aE: , class. I can recommend it move especially for the office, and for 


within the reach of multitudes. In fact, it is just the book for 
reading, thinking American citizens. 


Hon. S. S. Cox says: | 


I have had the pleasure and delight of examining ‘‘ The People’s 
Cyclopedia’? The volumes are popular, and furnish a larger 
amount of information, in a given space, than any other three vol- 
umes that it has ever been my privilege to examine. I cannot close 
my commendation without saying that the Appendices are the most 
valuable compilation tbat I have ever seen. They alone amply 
repay any one for the entire cost of the work. 


JupGe TOURGEE says: 


I can think of nothing more aseful in the home, nor any better 
present that a parent could give a child whom he desires to be 
something more than a parrot,—a thinker who learns wore than 
he is taught. Every boy and girl in an academy, high school, or q 
college should have such a work as this on their study table. 











the use of the /usiness men of the country. 


Ex-Governor Hoan cy, of Ohio, says : 

I have two editions of the ** Britannica,’’ but after careful exam- 
ination I have purchased ‘‘ The People’s Cyclopedia,’’ and cor- 
dially recommend it to others, as concise, modern, convenient, and 
reliable. I am greatly pleased with it. 


Joun P. Newman, LL.D., says: 

No subject seems to be omitted. Its five thonsand illustrations 
| and maps add largely toits value. It is se coneisely written that 
even the business man can find time to examine the subjects on whivh 
he desires light. It is properly called ‘* The People’s Cyclopedia.”’ 
as its low price places it within the reach of the masses of the people. 
| Rev. Josep Coox says: 

I have examined ‘*‘ The People’s Cyclopedia,’’ edited by Dr. De 
Puy, and personatly know many of the contributors. Asa popular 
compendium of knowledge, this book, in my judgment, is worth 
many times what it costs. 


IT IS THE LATEST, AS IT IS THE BEST, POPULAR WORK OF REFERENCE PUBLISHED, 


And the only one in which the momentous discoveries, topics, and events of the past three or four 
years are adequately noted and treated at length. The articles are well digested and fitly propor 


tioned, full without superfluous verbiage, concise but not meager, crisp but not scrappy. The work | 


is especially rich in information on American topics, and is brought down to the present time iv 
respect to its chronology, biography, political events, scientific research, geographical discovery, ete. 

in marked contrast to those works published from two to twelve years ago, which are iguominiously 
silent on the world happenings of the last eventfnl decade. In colored maps and charts, THE 
PEOPLE’S leads all of its competitors save the gigantic Britannica. It has more illustrations than 
the Universa/, or Zell's, and in proportion to its size, more than the Britannica, Appleton’s, or Cham- 
bers’s. THE PEOPLE’S has more articles than either the Britannica, Appleton’s, or Chambers’s; it 
has as many articles as the Britannica and the New General combined, 6000 more than Appleton’ s, 


pedic literature. It is the CHEAPEST, asit isthe BEST! It numbers 


OVER 2,300 PAGES & NEARLY 100 DOUBLE & SINGLE PAGE MAPS & CHARTS, 


the whole forming at once a Compendium of Cyclopedic Information and a Gazetteer and Geographical | 
Atlas of the World. 





There are 208 pages of ** Appendices ’’ crammed with a surprising amount of miscellaneous infor- 
mation, tabular and statistical, political and social, civil and military, ete., ete., a feature peculiar to 
THE PEOPLE'S, and possessed by no other cyclopedia now in existence. These Appendices have been 
declared by critics to be alone worth the price of the work. That ‘‘ nothing succeeds like success’ 
is proved by the fact that 


85,000 SETS — 255,000 VOLS.— OF THE PEOPLE'S CYCLOPEDIA HAVE BEEN SOLD. 


As a popular, concise, and accurate work of reference, this Cyclopedia is without a peer in the 
English language. All of those living topics respecting which the world wishes to be informed are 


jad tequately and succinctly treated by writers and specialists who know whereof they speak. To 


| possess it is a liberal education. 
and 10,000 more than Chambers’s. Tut PEOPLE'S CYCLOPEDIA strikes the happy mean in eyclo- |? ¥ 


Persons owning a set of ‘‘ The People’s Cyclopedia’’ may rest assured that they possess a work 
embodying the very latest attainable data. Menand women who de »sire to be well furnished in general 
| knowledge and to keep pace with current events will find this the on/y Cyclopedia to meet their wants. 

oy other Cyclopedia contains the recent information furnished therein, and the work proves 
itself to be 


Preeminently **THE PEOPLE’S CYCLOPEDIA.”’? 


Here are a few of the recent topics treated under the respective 
titles: African International Association; Bacteria; Bartholdi; 
Brazza, Savorgnan, de; Buck, Dudley; Cable, Geo. W.; Cham- 
berlain, Joseph ; Churchill, Lord Randolph ; Civil Service Reform ; 
Congo Free State ; Donnelly, Ignatius ; Dorsheimer, William; 
Dwight, Timothy; Dynamite Gun; Dynamoge; Ensilage; Faw- 








Amateur; Phatophone; Porter, 


Specime n oogee of this noble work will be sent to ANY PART OF 
HE WORLD on application to the Publishers, 


ry - | Teachers can put money in their purses’ 
—_ Wanted during the ** Long Vacation ”’ by can- 
® vassing for the PEOPLE’S CYCLOPEDIA, 





, New York City; W. 


cett, Henry; Foraker, JosephBenson; Freycinet, Charles Louis; | V. ; Presidential Succession ; Railways, Electric ; Richardson, 
George, Henry ; Greely Expedition; Hill, David Bennett ; Hydro- | Henry Hobson; Riel, Louis David; Salisbury ; Marquis of; Ship 
phobia, Inoculation for ; Ignatieff, Nicholas Paul ; Knights of | Railway ; Spelling Reform ; Stanley Falls; Stanley Pool; Tobog- 
Labor; Leopoldville ; Liberty Lighting the World ; Lick Observa- 
tory; Munkacszy, Michael; Niagara State Park; Photography, 


gan ; Type- writer; Volapiik ; Washington Monument ; Watter- 
son, Henry; Yellala Fall 





Fitz-John; Powderly, Terrence 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 805 Broadway, New York, 


Or to any of the following General Agents: The Jones Bros. Publishing Co., Cincinnati: Martin Garrison & Co., Boston; F. A. 
Davis, Att’y, Philadelphia, Pa.; William Graham, 134 Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill.; J. K. Gill & Co., Portland, Ore. ; Bryan, "Taylor 


1. Squire, Toledo, Ohio; Riverside ublishing C 0., St. Louis. 





Successful Books. 


THE FRANKLIN ARITH METICS. 
PRIMARY — ELEMENTARY — WRITTEN. 
By Epwin P. SEAVER AND Gro. A. WALTON. 


Fresh, clear, practical textbooks. Oral Exercises so combine with Written Work that the same 
analysis answers for both processses. Decimals and Integers are TREATED TOGETHER whenever 
practicable, thus avoiding a multiplicity of rules. 


THE FRANKLIN ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 


A compact, working textbook, presenting such a course of study as is pursued in the best High 
Schools and Academies. 


SEAVER & WALTON’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 


A fresh and systematic presentation of the subject. Confidently offered to Teachers and all friends 
of Education as THE BEST. 


SCUDDER’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Special attention is called to this superb text-book, by Horace E. Scupper. It has been 
adopted for Public School use in New York, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, and 200 other 
cities and towns, aggregating a population of nearly 6,000,000; also in many State Normal Schools, 
and.in more than 300 of THE BEST Private Schools, Academies, Seminaries, etc., ete., throughout 
the country. 


WORCESTER’S NEW SPELLERS. 
PRIMARY — PRONOUNCING. 


The prominent features of these books are: Careful selection, classification, and arrangement of 
Words ; variety in the KIND of Lessons ; numerous Dictation Exercises. 


ADAMS’ ADVANCED SPELLER. 


New Edition, revised and enlarged. 


WALTON’S ARITHMETICAL TABLE. 


For practice in the fundamental operations of Arithmetic. 


WALTON & COGSWELL’S BOOK OF PROBLEMS IN 
ARITHMETIC. 


This little book of only 36 pages, give over 12,000 examples for practice, embracing all the 
applications of Arithmetic. | 





For Introductory Terms, and Supplies, Address 


BUTLER, WHITE A BUTLER, | 
925 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; | 


oR, | 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 30 Franklin St., Boston, Mass.;: 


A. LOVELL & CO., (6 Astor Place New York. 


‘An Attempt to Apply the Principles of 


‘For English People. By the Rev. Epw1n 


FOR THE SCHOOL ROom. 





HOW TO WRITE CLEARLY. SANSKRIT AND ITS 
Rules and Exercises on English Composi- 


tion. By the Rev. Epwin A. Apport, KINDRED LITERATURES. 


M. A., Head Master City of London School. Studies in Comparative Mythology. By 
LAURA ELIZABETH PooR. 16mo, cloth. 


1 vol., 16mo, cloth. Price, 60 cents. ‘ 
Price, $2.00, 


HOW TO TELL THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 


An Introduction to English Grammar. By 


Rey. Epwin A. Asportt, D.D., Head Mas- MAETZNER'S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

ter of the City of London School. American| An English Grammar. Methodical, Analytical, 
edition. Revised and enlarged by Joun G. | and Historical. With a Treatise on the 
R. McELRoy, Professor of the English Lan- Orthography, Prosody, Inflections and Syn- 
guage in the University of Pennsylvania, 1 | tax of the English Tongue, and numerous 
vol., 16mo, cloth. Price, 75 cents. authorities cited in order of Historical Devel- 
opment. By Professor MAETZNER, of Ber- 


HOW TO PARSE. lin. Translated from the German, with the 


sanction of the author, by CLAIR JAMES 


* ' rs GREECE the Dis i *hi i- 

Scholarship to English Grammar, With . “eh 4 anne — = vs — 

Appendices in Analysis, Spelling, and Punc- aa og y- » volumes, Svo, cloth. rice 
$15.00, 


tuation. By Epwin A. ABpBortt, M.A., 

Head Master of the City of London School. 

16mo, cloth. Price, $1.00. PARAGRAPH HISTORIES 

A Paragraph History of the United States, 
from the Discovery of the Continent to 
the Present Time. With Brief Notes on 
Contemporaneous Events. Chronologically 
arranged. By EDWARD ABBOTT, Square 
18mo, cloth. Price, 50 cents. 


ENGLISH LESSONS. 


Asppott, M. A., Head Master of the City of 
London School, and J. R. SEELEY, M.A., 
Professor of Modern History in the University | 
of Cambridge. Part I., Vocabulary. Part 
11., Diction. Part I1I., Meter. Part IV., A Paragraph History of the American Revo- 
Hints on Selection and ‘Sete Ap-| lution. By Epwarp ABBoTT. 18mo, 
pendix. 1 vol., 16mo, cloth. Price, $1. 50. | cloth. Priced0 cents. 





tS Our New Descriptive and Educational Catalogue will be mailed free. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
3 SOMERSET StT., - - Boston, MASs. 
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PALACES ON WHEELS. 


A FIT NAME FOR THE SLEEPING CARS ON 


rHE WISCONSIN CENTRAL LINE. 


The sleeping cars which the Wisconsin Central 
is operating on the run between Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, St. Paul, Minneapolis, and Duluth, are veri- 
table palaces on wheels. At the front entrance of 
the car is a little hallway, in which there is a} 
In this little room of the Blake 
The room is lined with zine, and 


room. is one 


steam-heaters. 
is as nearly fire-proof as it is possible to make it. 





The ladies’ toilet is a marvel of ingenuity and | 
° ° ° | 

beauty. Variegated marbles, inlaid woods, silver | 
y a 
trimmings, even combs, brushes, towels, soap, ete. | 
The drawing-room comes next, and aside from the | 
The} 
interior of the walls of this room is in embossed | 
: eg 

leather, colored in antique bronze and gold. The | 
car proper consists of twelve sections, in light- 
The seats are high oaks 


seats is a regular divan in sky-blue velvet. 


colored inlaid woods. 


with head-rests, and upholstered with red velvet; | 
the floor is covered with rich, Wilton carpets. All 
the trimmings are in silver, and every section has 
its button, a slight pressure on which summons the 
porter. These electric bells are in every depart- 
ment of the car. Full length, French plate mir- 
rors, on all sides, reflect the images of the passen- 
gers. The tapestry is of the richest Turkish de- 
signs, and the bedding is all that art and comfort 
can suggest. The rear section of the car is 
set apart for smoking rooms and gentlemen’s 
toilet. These are finished in antique oak, and the 
seats are in sea-green velvet. It is, in short, a 
complete poem of luxury, taste, and elegance. 

The trucks on these cars consist of twelve 56 
inch paper wheels of the Allen pattern. Among 
the necessities of the car are the famous Westing-| 
house air-brake and the Miller coupler and buffer. 
A person can gain no idea of the wonderful per- 
fection a car can be bronght to until he sees those | 
now on the trains of the Wisconsin Central. An-| 
other point which the traveler will appreciate is, 
that porters are not permitted to take tips. 


Ir you contemplate a visit to New York you 
should send for a copy of a comprehensive, well 
written and accurate guide to the city—128 pages 
and map—entitled ‘‘ How to Know New York.” 
Sent on receipt of 6 cents in stamps. Address : 
Grand Union Hotel, 


Adve rtising Department, 


New York, 


For anything you wish to purchase for your- 
self or your school, address Teachers’ Cooperative 


IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS 
GOING TO CHICAGO. 


DELIGHTFUL 


Colorado has become famous for its pict- 
Its 


RESORTS. 


uresque scenery and delightful climate. 
awe-inspiring 





lofty, snow-capped peaks, 
caiions, and green-verdured valleys, together 
with its hot and cold mineral springs and 
baths, are attracting the tourists in greater) 
numbers every year. So also are the beau- 
tiful lakes, attractive mountain and lake 
scenery, as well as the excellent hunting 
and fishing facilities of the Northwest, be- 
coming every day more and more popular 
as tourists’ resorts. 


The Burlington route, C. B. and Q. R. R., | 


runs through daily trains to the above 





| points, equipped with all modern conven- 


iences and appliances. During the sum- 
mer months the * Burlington ”’ also has on 
sale excursion tickets from Chicago to all 
principal tourists’ resorts west and north- 
west, among which may be mentioned Den- 
ver, Colorado Springs, or Pueblo, Col., 
round trip, $50 ; Salt Lake City, or Ogden, 
Utah, round trip, $75; Portland, Oregon, 
round trip, $110; Yellowstone National 
Park, round trip, $95 ; St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis, round trip, S21. Excursions to 
California are also run via the Burlington 
the annual meeting of the National Eduea- 
tional Association wishing to go to Califor- 
nia, a special excursion has been arranged 
to leave Chicago July 16 via C. B. & Q., 
Denver & Pike’s Peak, through the Royal 
Gorge and Grand Caiion of the Rocky 
Mountains, over Marshall Pass and through 
Salt Lake City. Fare for the round trip, 
on given dates in each month, at greatly 
reduced rates of fare. 

For the benefit of the teachers attending 


$80 from Chicago. Going passage good 
for 30 days, returning passage good for six 
months. 

Shofld your trips to any of these resorts 
be made in connection with your attendance 
at the teachers’ meeting to be held in Chi- 
cago, full information can be obtained in 
regard to trains and rates of fare of Jas. 
Wallace, City Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
C. B. & Q. R.R., 211 Clark street, Chicago ; 
or, when ready to start, call on your near- 
est ticket agent, or address W. S. Condell, 
N. E. Pass. Agent, C. B. & Q. R. R., 306 
Washington street, Boston, Mass.; or, R 
Tenbroeck, General Eastern Agent, 317 
Broadway, N. Y.; or to Alfred Bunker, 
Boston Highlands, Mass., who has charge 
of the New England arrangements for 


these excursions. 


Go to the educational convention at Chifgo, 
next July, and go by the Boston & Albany line. 
The shortest, cheapest, and most attractive route. 
No long, tedious, roundabout journey through the 


dreary wilds of Canada. Only one night in the 
ears. Side trips to Burlington and Saratoga, and 
stop over at Niagara Falls. Tickets good on any 
train. Special cars, if desired, for parties of 
twenty-five or more. Special excursion train, July 
9. Send for circulars giving full details to Alfred 
Bunker, Boston Highlands, Mass. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
‘* bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


— The fellows who will make display 
When the occasions pass, 
Like Samson, many thousands slay 
With jawbone of the ass. 


— For Vacation Employ ment, address Teachers’ 
’ . a erie = . 
Cooperative Association, 170 State street, Chicago ; 
Orville Brewer, Manager. 


Colleges aud Schools. 


COLLEGES. 
TDOSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools, 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVERSITY. En- 
trance examinations. 3 and 4 years’ courses, 
Address I. T. TALBOT, M.D., Dean, Boston. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


YLOCUTION AND ORATORY. Instruction given at 
the Saratoga National Summer School of Methods. 
For information address 
L. ALONZO BUTTERFIELD, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 
UC College, Hanover, N. I Address the President, 
or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 
\ ASS, INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
1 Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Elec- 
tric Eng., Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. JAs. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


SCHOOL - JUBILEE YEAR. 
TENTH ANNUAL SESSION 
OF THE 
Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute. 

Devoted to instruction in Language, Literature 
Science, and Art. Opens Monday, July 11. Twenty- 
one departments. ’ 

Circulars with full eee: cont 


Gases 


free by 
PUTNAM, 
592 Z Jamaica Plain, Boston. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


\ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 
TF catalogue apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, A. M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Ladies. Auburndale, 
4 Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAS. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHIOOLS. 


\ ASS. STATK NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
L for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


Grate NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS, 


For circulars, etc., address 
Miss ELLEN HyDE, Principal. 
State NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 
[yj Assacnvserrs STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
A For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
For particulars, address 
E. H. RUSSELL, Principal. 


Qtate NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
J For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


Stts NOBMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For catalogues, address 





J. C. GREENOUGRH, Principal. 








Association, 170 State street, Chicago. 





TO THE TEACHERS National Educational Association. 


OF THE 
Vacation Tours From Chicago. 


WHERE TO GO— WHAT IT COSTS. 


Keep the fact in mind, that the Chicago and Northwestern Rail- 
way system takes the tourist into the regions of the West and Northwest, where are 
found the most picturesque scenery, beautiful lakes, and delightful summer camping 


grounds in the world, fishing, hunting, ete., abundant. 

The Chicago & Northwestern Railway has three great trunk lines extending 
westward and northwestward from Chicago: one of them passing through the richest section of 
Northern Illinois, crossing the great State of Iowa, and continuing on to Council Bluffs and Omaha, 
to the beautiful Elkhorn Valley of Nebraska, the Black Hills of Dakota and into the Territory of 
Wyoming; another pursuing its way through the heart of the State of Wisconsin to Elroy, whence 
one branch is extended to the marvelous twin cities of the Northwest, St. Paul and Minneapolis ; and 
another stretching away 781 miles, across Southern Minnesota and Central Dakota (that rich and 
prosperous section of the great Territory), to Bierre, on the Missouri river; and the third, following 
for eighty-five miles the beautiful west shore of Lake Michigan, penetrating the most famous lumber 
and copper region in the Northwest, and providing with railroad facilities and a southern outlet the 
great mining districts of Lake Superior. 

The several daily trains of the Chicago & Northwestern Railway from Chicago make 
close connections, in union depots with trains for Lake Minnetonka, the Dalles of the St. Croix and 
St. Louis, Lake Elmo, Minnehaha Falls, Fort Snelling, Devil’s Lake, Dakota; White Bear Lake; the 
Yellowstone National Park ; Portland, Oregon ; Alaska, and all points in the far North and Northwest. 

Denver, and the other famous resorts of Colorado, are so generally known that they need no de- 
scription. Whe Chicago & Northwestern Railway furnishes the shortest and most 
desirable route to all points of interest in Colorado. This is also the popular route to Council Blafts 
and Omaha, to Salt Lake City, San Francisco, and all points in California. This route also gives the 
advantage of Summer Tourists’ tickets to nearly all of the most prominent and attractive points in the 
far West and Northwest. 

For a detailed description of 70 tours, with round trip ticket, rates, list of reliable hotels and 
prices, maps, etc., and for tickets to all points in the North, Northwest, or West, via Chicago or Mil 
waukee, apply to A. H. PRIDE, Gen’l Eastern Agent, 409 BROADWAY,’New York. 

F. H. MELENDY, New England Pass. Agt., 5 STATE St., Boston 
E. VLIET, City Pass. and Ticket Agent, 62 CLARK Sr., CHICAGO, 


E. P. WILSON, (Gen’l Pass. Agent, Chicago & Northwestern Railway, Chicago, Ill. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND BOTANY. 


Mrs. Harriet Willard’s Primer of Do- 
mestic Science in Three Books. 
Kitchen and Dining-Room Work. Book No.1. $ 
Parlor, Bed-Room, and Laundry. - eke 
First Book in the Art of Cookery. “ “* 2. ; 
Abbie G. Hall's Lessons in Botany and Analysis 
of Plants, ie yo eer re 
Address GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 
307 & 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 











THOMPSON'S 


“7, TEACHER'S EXAMINER. 
M4 New Edition 1ss87,. 


For teachers to review their 
studies and prepare for exam 
inations Thirteen branches 
of questions and answers. 200 
Pages. 75,000, sold. ALSo 

THE 


Examiner's Companion. 


Just out. Contains 13 Stud 
ies not included in the EXam 
INER. 200 pages of questions 
and answers These books 
will safely guide the teacher 
through the most difficult ex 
amination Mailed to any ad 
dress, postpaid, at ®1.50 each, 
Send for cireulars Address 
ALBERT H. THOMPSON, 
64 Metropolitan Block, 
Obieago, Tl 


25 
.25 


" eae 
A Christian Home 
For a weary Teacher, among the Franconia (N. H.) 
Mountains for the Summer. Those seeking rest, 
health, comfort, and pleasure, with good board, on 
the most reasonable terms, should apply early for 
full particulars to ‘ : 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Edacation, 
2 Homerset At., Boaton 





HROUGH 


THE 


TEACHERS’ EXCURSIONS "?0!"" NORTHWEST! 


Journeys Through Wonderland! 


Teachers and Their Tourist Friends 
CAN VISIT 


With their grand prairies and wheat fields, their 
beautiful lakes, and rapidly growing towns. 





Minnesota and Dakota. 


The Yellowstone Park. The Switzerland of America, with its magnificent 
scenery, its great mountains, its romantic views, 
its splendid waterfalls, its remarkable geysers. 

Montana. . . « « « And its gold and silver mines, cattle ranches, and 


wonderful Rocky Mountain scenery. 

W ith the great Columbia River, Mount Hood with 
its glaciers, the Cascade, and Coast Mountains. 
and see the new wonders of the Pacifie Coast. 


Also a splendid sail by steam from Puget Sound, 
via \ ictoria, through the Straits, among the Islands and the 
Mountains of the Northwest Coast, to 

esting Indian Settlements of Alask ili 
See on ts Alaska ‘ liz 
with the remarkablk scenery of the country; climb lofty mountains; explore Muir Glacie en "of 
the most wonderful of the Mount Fairweather Glaciers; study the manners and oust ms e. a ane 
— life, religion, ete., of the natives of Southern Alaska; visit Sitka the Ca sit r with the a. 
ar . > , ¢ » , . : i ; ad r re ; 
ttful harbor, equal in many respects to that of Naples ; and enjoy the finest ¢ * pap in 
trip on this continent. iia — ry 


EXCURSION RATES VERY LOW. 


Our illustrated descriptive pamphlet, Wonderland 


Oregon and Washington. 


ALASKA, “Land of the 
Midnight Sun.’ 


the strangely inter- 
; become 


Enjoyment and Recreation of Mind 


and Body without Stint. 
describes it all. Sent on application. 


, and all the information, THOS. W. BICKNELL, 


Evcursions, GLOBE BUILDING, Boston 


Address, or call on, at once for maps, rates 
in charge Northern Pacific 






































































| HUGHES’ NEW WALL MAPS. 
Sh Pp « z 7 The Latest -- The Beast. 

Sharp Pains! ||: fae 
D ° Py 3 God Thi ed i: EC KN) 
SSOP SNS E22: 
Backache, Rheumatism, Crick, Sprains, Neural- he | Lied) > aprah WON ESee 
gia, Stitches, Sciatica, Lame Side or Hip, Kidney “b> / iy a: e\ YE = 
Affectiogs, Sore Chestor pain in any part, local >a LJP Thy ~~ AX) - 4 
or deep-Beated, quic’ go when a Hop Plaster |Z. ¢. | “ lA ex Seeo 
is applied. Prepar m Burgundy Pitch, ) a= LP te ~ \~ \) SESS 
Canada Balsam and the medicinal virtues of fresh ay } <A | r | O*v 3 “s= 
|S. KG) a AxPS,\ WARN] Eee 
toapply. Sold by druggist and country stores, ot j | Seid R lhe 
25cts., 5for$1.00, Mailed for price. Propries [d25 |x ’ yD < os 
tors, HOP PLASTER CO., Boston, Mass. gue WA lA Cr A . 22 & 
lgas IP Shi \- “Ee 
her 3: eee eee I 2se 
——s a 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
importers and Wholesale Educational Booksellera 


Hop Plaster 








JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager, 
! 1S Rromficld Serees. Ranteon. 
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USE 


IXONS SREANM PENCILS 





, e a { MEAL, a 


DIXON’S 
American Graphite 
Pencils. 


Absolutely without equal for strong, tough, and smooth leads. 
Recommended in the highest terms by all who use them. 

If your stationer does not keep them, mention N. EK. JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION, and send 16 cents for samples worth double your money. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE C60., Jersey City, N. J. 
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THE SUMMER PLANS OF LITERA RY 
WORKERS.* 
Mr. T. B. Aldrich’s intention is to pass the summer with his 


family in a cottage on Lynn Terrace, and to make occasional visits 
to other places along the New England coast. 

— Miss Louisa M. Alcott, at Princeton, Mass., may write a few 
short stories for the holidays and St. Nicholas. 

— Dr. Phillips Brooks is going to Europe in June, and will be 
gone until September. He will write nothing while abroad, 

— Mr. H. C. Bunner, editor of Puck, proposes to make a dash 
for Baffin’s Bay. 

— Mr. E. L. Burlingame, editor of Scribner’s Magazine, will be 


| pects to spend a great part of July and August in W 


tied down to his desk throughout the summer, but will get away 


for a month’s vacation in the fall. 


— Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett sailed for Europe in May, and | 


will remain for some time in England and on the Continent. 

— Mr. George W. Cable is lecturing in the South. 
will revisit Louisiana before returning to New England. 

— Dr. James Freemdn Clarke is one of those who will devote 
the dog-days to mental and physical rest and recuperation. He 
will spend the summer, as heretofore, at Magnolia, Mass. 

— Mr. 8S. L. Clemens will spend the hot months at the usual 
place,—the remote farm called *' Rest-and-be-Thankful,’’ on top of 
the hills three miles from Elmira, N. Y. He has not as yet 
mapped out any work. 

— Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke expects to be at home in Winsted, 


Mr. Cable 


Conn., all summer, and hard at work when she recovers from her | 
| and work on his Curiosities of Books. 


present tedious illness. 

— Mr. George Wm. Curtis will go to Ashfield, Mass., probably 
about the Ist of July, and will do little or no work except for Har- 
per’s Weekly and Harper’s Monthly. He will probably write an 
article on ‘*Summer’’ for Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Biography be- 
fore he returns to Staten Island in the fall. 

— Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge will be at Bay Shore, Long Island, 
and will probably do no literary work apart from her duties as 
editor of St. Nicholas. Q 

— Prof. A. S. Hardy, of Dartmouth, author of But Yet a 
Woman and The Wind of Destiny, will pass the season at Cohasset. 

— Dr. Edward Eggleston will continue his historical work at Lake 
George, N. Y., taking a vacation of only a week or two. 

— Mr. John G. Whittier has spent a part of each summer for 
the past four years at the Asquam House, Asquam Lake, Holder- 


ness, N. H., and at the Sturtevant Farm, Centre Harbor, N. H. 


If his health admits. he will resort to the same places this year. | 


Ile has no present intention of doing any special literary work. 


! 


| no plans as yet. 





| 
| 


— Mr. J. T. Trowbridge hopes to oceupy with his family the | 


cottage he is now building at Spouting Rock, Cape Arundel, Ken- 
nebunkport, Me. He has not laid out much work for his vacation, 


but hopes to do something toward getting ready for the press a new | 


volume of poems. 


| 


— Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer will rusticate, but not rust, at 


Marion, Mass., where she will continue her series of Century papers | 


* We are indebted to The Critic for much of this information. 


on the English cathedrals, and put the finishing touches to her 7 
of H. H. Richardson, the architect. 
— Dr. Wm. Haves Ward, editor of The Independent, has matured 
“He generally tries to devote two or three weeks 


study of mission work in the West and South, | 
\ such an errand, 


in the summer to a I 
and this season he may possibly run out to Utah on 
— Prof. Wm. D. Whitney, of Yale, has been able to do little or | 
no work since last October, and will undertake none while the hot 
weather lasts, nor has he yet decided where he will go for his | 
summer outing. 
— Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, after repeated recent absences, is | 
thoroughly enjoying her own old home at Milton, Mass. She ex- | 


ilton, N. H., | 
where she passed last summer. Her chief * work ’’ will be to get | 
all the rest she possibly can. | 

— Charles Dudley Warner will spend the summer at his home in 
Hartford, Conn., or at least within reach of his editorial desk in | 
the office of The Courant of that city. 

— Prof. John Fiske is expecting to pass the summer, as usual, at 
Petersham. We understand that his valuable History of the United | 
States, to which he has devoted years of labor, will be published 


| serially, in part at least, in The Atlantic before appearing in book | 


form. 

— Mr. Richard Gilder, editor of The Century, will spend the | 
greater part of the summer at Marion, Mass. 

— Miss Sarah Orne Jewett will remain at her home in Sonth 
Berwick, Me., almost uninterruptedly till early in the autumn. She 
will write some short stories, which are promised to the magazines. 

— Mr. Laurence Hutton is already summering in Walpole, N. H. | 
Here he will write the ‘‘ Literary Notes’’ for //arper’s Month/y, 


— Dr. E. E. Hale will be at his summer home at Matunock, | 
near Point Judith. He will be at work on the second volume of | 
Franklin in France. 

— Miss Estelle M. Hatch (‘‘ Jean Kincaid’’) spends the summer | 
at Whiting’s, York Harbor, Maine. 

— Dr. Lyman Abbott, editor of the Christian Union, spends his 
summers at home, at Cornwall-on-Hudson, busily engaged in edit- | 
orial work, but running off now and then to give a lecture or | 
address at some assembly or other. 

— Prof. Hiram Corson, of Cornell University, will go to England, | 
where he will visit his friend, James Orchard Halliwell-Phillipps, 
Hollingbury Copse, near Brighton. 

— Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe will probably remain throughout 
the season at her home in Hartford. 

— Mrs. Celia Thaxter’s summers are spent at Appledore, Isles 
of Shoals. Just at present she has no literary work of consequence 
on hand, 

— Prof. Moses Coit Tyler, of Cornell, will remain at home until 
he has finished reading the proofs of his Patrick Henry, in the 
American Statesmen Series, now in the printers’ hands. After 
that he will visit the Atlantic coast. 

— Gen. Lew Wallace will probably 
of New York, enjoying a vacation. 
old war records. 

— Mr. George Parsons Lathrop expeets to spend the ‘heated 


’ 


sc 


summer ’’ in the mountains 
At present he is examining | 





| watering places. 


| come him again this year. 


| where he has been living for the past year or so. 


term’ in New London, and to continue to review current literature 
in the New York Star. He has also a novel under way, and has 
received an offer for a play, which may add something to his pro- 


| jected summer’s work. 


— Prof. F. J. Child, of Harvard, will remain in Cambridge until 
September, at work on his monumental collection of English and 
Seottish ballads. 

— Col. T. W. Higginson will occupy the same farmhouse in 
Holden (near Princeton), Mass., which he occupied last summer, 


| and in which he wrote ‘* The Monarch of Dreams.”’ 


— Dr. O. W. Holmes will go with his family to Beverly Farms, 
Mass.. as has been his custom for the past ten years. He hopes to 


continue his contributions to The Atlantic, which will furnish him 


with as much work as he wants during the lazy months. 


— Mr. Frank R. Stockton proposes to spend the summer at his 
home in Madison, N. J., where he now is, and will probably write 
more of his inimitable short stories. 

— Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton sailed from Boston on the 
Cephalonia on May 5, for her customary summer trip abroad. 


— Mr. Francis Parkman feels that he is not entitled to a vacation, 
as he returned May 13 from a journey to Spain. He expects, how- 
ever, to spend a good part of the season with the trout of Rangely 
Lakes, Maine, and the neighborhood. He has collected nearly all 
the material for the remaining volume of his valuable series of 


| works on the French in America, and will utilize it as soon as the 


fates permit. 

— Mr. James Parton will remain at home, in Newburyport, 
Mass. 

— Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps will ‘‘summer’’ as usual at her 
home in East Gloncester, Mass. She is on the sick list, unfortu- 
nately, and forbidden to write a page. 

— Mrs. Margaret J. Preston will spend the earlier part of the 
season in Maryland and the later part at some of the Virginia 
As she has just issued a volume of original Colo- 
nal Ballads, Sonnets, and Other Verse, she feels justified in lying 


| idle till the return of health and cool weather. 


— Prof, Charles F. Richardson, of Dartmouth, usually exchanges 
the hills of Hanover, N. H., for the seashore, during July and 
August, and the rocks of Cape Elizabeth, Me., will probably wel- 
He is working hard on the second vol- 
ume of his [/istory of American Literature. 

— Rev. E. P. Roe is still at Santa Barbara, Southern California, 
At present he 
is,—or should be,—finishing a new novel, to be called The Earth 
T embled, 

— Mr. W. J. Rolfe will remain in Cambridge until about July 
10, when he will go to Cottage City (Martha’s Vineyard) to stay 
until he sails for Europe, on the 21st of July. He expects to remain 
abroad,—mostly on the continent,—till September 27. He is now 
at work on The Minor Poems of Milton, but will probably get started 
on one or two other books before going away. 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR IMPAIRED VITALITY, 
Dr. F. Skillem, Pulaski, Tenn., says: ‘‘I think it is a reliable 
medicine for impaired vitality.’’ 








WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED. 


THE STANDARD DICTIONARY. 


Now Supplied 


amiditional 


cost, with 

PATENT 
REFERENCE 

INDEX, 


a book-saving, time 
Saving invention 
“The greatest 

provement in bor 

making that has heen 
made in a hundred 
years.” 

The Cut gives but 
an incomplete idea of 
its utility. 


—_— 


Your Attention is invited to the fact that in purchasing the latest issue 


of this work, vou get 


A DICTIONARY 


containing 3000 more Words and nearly 2000 more Illustrations than are found in any other 


1 Vast amount of other information, 


American Dictionary, 


A GAZETTEER OF T 


containing over 24,000 Titles, with their pronunciation 


recently added 


wma aA 
and 





GET THE LATEST AND THE BEST. 


HISTO 





LABBERTON’S 


RICAL ATLAS 


AND 


GENERAL HISTORY. 


One Vol. 8 x 11 inches, 312 Pages, 198 Maps, $2.40. To Schools, $2.00. 


The Latest 
edition, in the quanti- DISTINCTIVE FEATURES. TESTIMONIALS 
ty of matter 1t con- " 
tains, is believed to be A TEXT BOOK bres a e f red. regard itas a very valuable adjunct to the 
The Largest rangement, suggestiveness sli library of the teacher and the student a 
>AYNE. 
Volume Published, AN HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY " ‘ ia om - ‘Can be used to vreat advantage in teac hing.” 
being sufficient every political men tn which ase FRANCIS W. PARKER. 
to make 75 12mo vol nation has and always retary on on Itis as ir pertect as I expect to seea good 
umes that usually sell distinctive ¢ I working atlas in my day James H. CANFIELD 
for $1.25 each, Bes ak It leserves ») be in every school and every 
A REFERENCE BOOK ittispensable to | family inthe land.” Epwarp Broows, PhD 
It is an invaluable circle I libraries and to ace mpan } ; “+ = i th best thing of the kind pub 
i pt > ednini d a ena vhatever ished anywhere Geo. A. BACON 
chor ~ Nascar Py Nyaa ; in ‘ts + s ‘* y 1 Ww I} y ive admirable both in design, dis uaa. 
— art r date y eet olay - bret ee ate eution, =such geographical pic- 
} : ite rot ! \ Hy are tl best and surest way of teachior 
It Rive This will, and is the only history.” A. H: Sayce, — 


book that wi 


TOWNSEND MAG COUN, Publisher, 150 Nassau St, 


Lngland. 


N. Y. 





BUY YOUR 


Whose series of well made. melodi 


The Nei 


collection. 


ROYAL SINGER (60 ets ; 


ONARY 


OLIVER DITSON 


SONG GREETING (60 cents; $6 per doz.) 


SCHOOL SONG BOOKS 


& CO., 


are known everywhere, and give general satisfaction. 


vest High School Song Book 


oo 


ous songsters 


It is filled with the best of part songs. A fine 





A BIOGRAPHICAL DICT! 


*6 per doz.) Made for singing classes, it is vet a good and 


« 0.000 


appropriate book for schools. 


For Ladies Classes. 
Perkins’ Vocal Echoes (31.00); 17 
College Collection ($1.00). 


J 
For Common Schools. 
Song Bells (50 cts; $4.80 per doz. ) 
tical Note Readers, we 
Book II., 60 cents, 


and brief Noted Persons 


us 1 al 


f name 
vark 


facts concerning nearly 
es giving valuable information, 


ALL IN ONE BOOK. 


iving pronunciation 
4 cK } lation ale 


Music for Female Voices : 
ilden’s Choice Trios ($1.00) ; Morse’s Wellesley 


The NEW ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION Says: 

This great we is invaluable to every educator, and should find an hon 

sehool and family library in this country. Probably ni “ 

speaking public embodies so much information on the 
frequent consultation 


A favorite general collection of son 


commend Emerson & Brown's Song eeuintn As good and prac- 


rs (Book I., 50 ets.) ; 


rk red place in every 
other single volume before the English- 
subjects treated. and valuable for 


For Youny Children. 
Gems for Little Singers (30 cts.; $8 per doz. ) 
(25 ets.; $2.40 per doz.), which is full of ¢ 


Webster is Standard Authority in 
States Supreme Court, and 


the Government Printing Office anid with the United 
thmended by the State Superintendents of Schools 


is a little beauty; as is Fresh Flowers 


in Thirty-six States, and by leading College P i ~ ; 
: Pee 7 ee eing *ze Presidents of the U.S. and Canad All Cc - 4 mildren’s hy ' ’ T Ss } 
the leotinntiat t Gchocl Rocke Betliney ie en the U. 8. oat " . ~ a ] himes (31), by Kate D. Wiggin, is an excellent one and tunes, Kindergartetr 
t »ackrnic ledgwed Stay . . = ¥ ae j ry pry ; , ' 
he acknowledged Standard of the English Language. many merry songs. Send f I 1 aaa esi: a 
7 J send fo sists anc Catalogues 
Ges. 


«. H. DITSON & COo., 


Published by G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. fie Weenies, Gee wen 
w r,s New ork. 


OLIVERSDITSONE& CO., Boston. 
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DL. Saweur's Educational Work 


A copy of any of Dr. Sauveur’s Works 
will be sent to teachers by the author on 


receipt of half the retail price. 


Petite grammaire Francaise pour les 


Anglais is now in press, and will be pub- 
lished next September. 

Descriptive circulars, giving the retail 
price and the introduction price of each 
volume, will be sent to applicants. 


Address 
DR. L. SAUVEUR, 


3800 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
{Mention this paper. | 


READINGS! RECITATIONS! PLAYS! 


NO. 26 


GARRETT'S “ 100 CHOICE SELECTIONS” 


Series is now ready. Brimful of the best things for 
public reading, lyceums, and exhibition rooms. 


Sentiment, Oratory, Pathos, Humor, Fun, 
216 pages. Price 30 cents, postpaid. Sold by 
Booksellers. Club Rates and List of Centents« of 
the entire 26 numbers sent free. Get them all. 
ALSO 
Comedies, Farces, and School Dramas, orig- 
inal and adapted. Prepared expressly for Parlor 
Theatricals and Public Entertainments, by 
experienced writers. In sets (two or more plays 
each) 10 cts. Send for descriptive catalogue. 

P. GARRETT & CO., 
708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE 


STENOGRAPH 


A SHORTHAND MACHINE. 


Mechanically Exact; Easily Used. 


Learned in one-third 
the time other systems 
require; speed as great 
as any other; now in use, 
for all kinds of short- 
hand work. It can 
readily be learned from 
the Manual of In- 
struction. In the 










hands of an intelligent operator it never 
fails to properly do its work. 

Send stamp for circular, or 25 cents for 
Manual. 

PRICE, += = $40, 
With Case and Manual. Size, 7%x7% in; 
Weight, 344 lbs, 
Additional instruction by mail, free, if desired. 


U. $. STENOGRAPH CO., 


402 N. 3d STREET, = ST. LOUIS, MO. 


READERS AND SPELLERS. 


Students’ Series of Renders. By RICHARD 
EDWARDs, LL.D. Per set 5 books, by mail, $2.75. 
Model Series of Readers. By J. RUSSELL 
Wepre. Per set 4 books, by mail, $2.54. 
Students’ Speller. By JAMES & DEGARMO, 24 cts. 
Speller and Pronouncer. Per copy, 10 cents. 
Address GEO. SHERWOOD & CoO., 
307 & 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








_ Geachers’ Agencies. 
” WHAT MEXT! nnd Pemtered with you 


make a change, as this position, obtained through your 
Agency, is a desirable one. But now I am officially 
informed of my election as superintendent of schools in 
a flourishing western city,—a first-class place,—and am 
told that you are at the bottom of it. I shall accept, but 
I hardly dare register with you again right away; it’s 
dangerous!” So writes, on June 1, 1887, Principal JAY 
D. STAY, of Jves Seminary, Antwerp, N. Y. This is the 
third position he has obtained through this Agency,—one 
in Louisiana, one in New York, and one in Dakota. Ours 
isa‘ Local Agency,” you know! C. W. BARDEEN, Syra 
cuse, N.Y. 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


Tue Union Treacners’ AGENCY, 
16 Astor PLAcE, New YorK CIry, 


Wants immediately, 2 lady teachers of drawing, in 
Village schools, at $600; a preceptress for a promi- 
nent academy, able to teach French and German, 
$600; a Woman thoroughly competent to take charge 
of atraining-class in a city, $1,000; the same ina 
normal school (must be first-class), $1,200. For 
these and scores of other vacancies, application 





should be made early. W. D. KERR, Secretary. 





"Phe Boston Teachers’ Agency. 
Agency Manual Free Upon Application. 
EVERETT O. FISK, 


7 Tremont Place (near Tremont House), Boston, Mass. 








EST TEACHERS, aAdFSAete 
y and FOREICN, 
prom provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
School Property rented and sold. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 7 E. 14th St., N. Y. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


gg ain heat one aly Assoc., 170 State St., Chicago, 
Ill., furnishes teachers with positions in all grades of 
school work. It has found positions for teachers in 
every State and Territory in the Union. It also finds 
employment for teachers during vacation; Positions 
with Business firms, as Managers, Bookkeepers, and 
Stenographers. And makes purchases for teachers; 
furnishing all purchasable articles at from 10 to 50 
7 cent. Teas than they can be secured in the country. 
No live teacher should fail to send a card for circu- 
ORVILLE BREWER, 
170 State St., Chicago, Ill. 


lars. Address 


R 1} 
H. MIRIAM COVRIERE’S AGENCY 
Furnishes reliable American and Foreign Teachers, 
Professors, and Musicians, of both sexes, for Univer- 
sities, Colleges, Schools, Families, and Churches. 

Schools carefully recommended to parents. 

School Property rented and sold. 

School Furniture and Supplies furnished. 

Best References furnished. 

KE. MIRIAM COVRIERE, 

81 E. 17th St., bet. Broadway and 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


HE NEW ENGLAND 
I BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 





PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


Business Transacted in every State and Territory. 

The Manager is Superintendent of Public Schools, 
and has spent over twenty-five years in school work. 

PROF. GEO. W. TWITMYER, Prin. Public Schools, 
Honesdale, Pa.: * From personal knowledge I can 
most heartily recommend the Pennsylvania Educa- 
tional Bureau to worthy teachers seeking preferment 
or new positions.” 

L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 





NO FEE FOR REGISTRATION. 
4 Actual business in providing 
Teachers with positions, not exhausting imagination 
in advertising for advance fees. Best facilities, 
efficient service, and large success. Form for stamp. 
EMPLOYERS are served without charge. Regis- 
tration without a fee gives us the largest and most 
select supply of Teachers in America, and leaves no 
motive for representing those not suitable. 


. E. AVERY, 
American School Bureau, 2 West 14th St., N. Y. 











KINDERGARTE 


AND SCHOOL ) scoeRMERHORN & CO. 


7 East 14th Street, 
New York. 


SUPPLIES. § 





paws EICH, 


Teachers’ Bureau oe 
[Both Sexes.] 


Eappties Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
sicians, etc., to 
Churches. Also Book-keepers, Stenographers Copy- 
ists, to Business Firms. Mrs. A. D. CULVE 

329 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 
Several Teachers (of both sexes) for good paying 
positions South and West; also Teachers for schools 
Candidates desired for 
other positions. Address as above. 


DDRESS NEW ENGLANE BUREAU 
OF EDUCATION FOR CIRCULARS. 


nearer New York City. 





Colleges, Schools, Families, and | 


| Pot" TEACHERS ? *.2c SCHOOLS ? 
Southern School Agency. 


(a ESTABLISHED 1880. 41 


1. Procures COMPETENT Teachers for Colleges, 
Schools, and Families without cost. 2. Supplies 
Teachers seeking positions with suitable places, at 
small cost. 3. Teachers wishing oe South should 
address, with stamp. 8S. S. WOOLWINE, Prop’r, 

eow 26 South Cherry St., NASHVILLE, TENN, 





“THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Special facilities and charges unustally mederate. 





Application Form and full particulars for stamp. 
W.A. Choate & Co., Managers, 





| AND GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 


508 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


EXCURSION RATES AND SPECIAL TRAIN ARRANGEMENTS 


NEW ENGLAND TO CHICAGO, 


National Educational Association. 


A SPECIAL TRAIN of elegant Pullman Sleeping Cars will leave Boston, Fitchburg Railroad Passenger 
Station, Causeway St., on Saturday, July 9, 1887, at 2.00 Pp. M.; passing the beautiful Lake Walden, Concord, 
the home of New England’s classic sage ; through the city of Fitchburg, over the hills of New Hampshire 
in the shadow of Mount Monadnock, to the Valley of the Connecticut, halting at Bellows Falls, Central Ver- 
mont Railroad, for supper at 6.00r.m. Resuming the journey, the train winds along by the turbulent 
streams, upland valleys, and verdant hillsides of the Green Mountain State, whose star never sets, over the 
more level plains pear Champlain’s historic shores, through the tubular Victoria Bridge, and reaches 
Montreal at 4.00 A.M. 

SUNDAY, July 10. An Early rise will permit the enjoyment of the rare privilege of hearing High Mass 
chanted in Notre Dame Cathedral, St. Peter’s Church, and others of the largest and finest Catholic churches 
on this continent, as well as attendance at Christ Church (English), Cathedral, and ether numerous 
Protestant churches. 

The completion of the Boulevard Road up the face of Mount Royal affords a view of scenery unsurpassed. 

Leave Montreal (Grand Trunk Railway) 7.30 P. M., arrive at Toronto (Canada’s Queen City) 7.30 A. M., 
Monday, July 11 ; stopping for breakfast, a visit to the University and other public buildings, leaving 10.00 
A.M. (Grand Trunk Railway), arriving Point Edward 4.00 Pp. M., stopping here two hours for late dinner. 
The Grand Trunk Railway have recently commenced tunneling the Detroit River at this point. 

Leave Port Huron, opposite Point Edward (Chicago and Grand Trunk Railway) 7.00 Pp. M., Central 
Standard time, arriving at Flint 9.30 Pp. M., Lansing 11.00 Pp. M., Battle Creek 12.15 A. M., South Bend 2.45 
A. M., Valparaiso 4.45 A. M., Chicago 7.00 A. M., Tuesday, July 12. 

Fare from Boston for the Round Trip, going and returning by above route, $22.00, with priv- 
ilege of side-trip from Toronto to Niagara Falls and return without extra charge. 

Those desiring to return via the Thousand Islands, and enjoy the exciting trip down the Rapids of the 
River St. Lawrence, can do so by payment of $2.50 extra to ticket agent of the Richelieu and Ontario Navi 
gation Company’s steamers on the dock at Kingston. 

Going via above route to Chicago and returning direct via Chicago and Grand Trunk Railway, Great 
Western Division Grand Trunk Railway and Niagara Falls, thence via West Shore Railroad, Hoosac Tun- 
nel Route, Fitchburg Railroad, to Boston, $25.00. 

Persons desiring to go and return by these routes by regular trains, in advance of the ‘“ special train,’’ 
can have the benefit of the above reduced rates. 

‘The above rates include a “‘Couron ” in each “ Round Trip Ticket,” reading as follows: ‘* This coupon 
entitles the original purchaser, on presentation to the Treasurer of said National Educational Association, 
to a certificate of membership for one year in said Association.” The certificate of membership presented 
to the Secretary of the National Association, with the return portion of the ticket, shall entitle the original 
purehener to the official stamp of the Secretary, which shall be necessary to make the said ticket good for 
the return trip. 

PULLMAN CAR FARES ON SPECIAL TRAIN. One double lower or upper berth (will accommodate two 
persons, if desired), $5.00. 

Reduced rates for Meals have been obtained for those going on the special train. ’ 

Tickets will be good going July 5 to arrive in Chicago until July 15, inclusive ; good returning until 
Sept. 10, to arrive at the starting point, inclusive. : 

For fares from other points in New England, particulars regarding Pullman accommodations and full 

information, call or send for **‘ National Educational Folder,’ free at 
CENTRAL VERMONT RAILROAD OFFICE, 260 Washington St., Boston, or 
FITCHBURG RAILROAD OFFICE, 250 Washington St., Boston, 
J. R. WATSON, 
GEN’L PASs’R AGENT, FircuBpure R, R. 





S. W. CUMMINGS, 
EN’L PAss'R AGT., CENTRAL VERMONT R, R. 


MANAGERS FOR NEW ENGLAND. 
AINE. NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
W. W.STETSON, Supt. State Normal School, Auburn. | w, A, Ropinson, Supt. of Schools, Franklin Falls. 
VERMONT. RHODE ISLAND. 
8. W. LANDON, Prin. High School, Burlington. GEN. T. J. MorGAN, Prin. State Normal School, 
MASSACHUSETTS. Providence. 
A. MESERVE, Master of Bowdoin School, Boston. 
A. P. MARBLE, Supt. of Schools, Worcester. 
C. F. MESERVE, Prin. Oak St. School, Springfield. 


Eastward Bound Excursion Rates from Chicago to New England. 
THE CHICAGO AND CRAND TRUNK RAILWAY 


Will sell Excursion Tickets from Chicago, east-bound to all Green and White Mountain points and New 
England seaside resorts, at about one unlimited fare for the round trip. 


The Teachers’ Favorite. 


Union Paciric RAILWAY. 


Lowest Rates, Best Accommodations, Shortest, Quickest, 


TQ —= 


UTAH, CALIFORNIA, and OREGON, 
IDAHO, MUNTANA, NEVADA, and WYOMING. 


- 
The Rocky Mountain Resorts: 
DENVER, MANITOU, COLORADO SPRINGS, 
IDAHO SPRINGS, SALT LAKE CITY, 
PIKE’S PEAK, GRAY’S PEAK, THE SIERRAS, Ete. 


CONNECTICUT. 
MARK PITMAN, Prin. Wolsey School, New Haven. 











COLORADO, 





12° For maps, folders, information, ete., call on or address 


M. T. DENNIS, Genl Agt., T. B. GAULT, Gen'l Agt., 
290 Washington Street, Boston. 57 Clark Street, Chicago. 


Chicago! 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 





To See Any Places, or Any Thing of Interest on the Way, 


— TAKE THE — 


Boston & Albany Railroad. 


THE ONLY DOUBLE TRACK AND DIRECT ROUTE 


Selling Excursion Tickets to Chicago for the National Educational Association Meeting. 


STOP AT NIAGARA FALLS: 


a VERY LOW RATES!-2# 





Only One Night Between Boston and Chicago ! 
2@> Circulars giving full information as to Tickets, Routes, Rates, etc., etc., may be had 
by addressing A. S. HANSON, 
ALFRED BUNKER, General Passenger Agent, 


Saving Time and Expenses 
on the Journey. 





Boston (Highlands), Mass. Boston, MAss, 


# 
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VALUABLE Books FOR ‘TEACHERS. 


Titl 


Suggestive Lessons in Language and Reading. 


Agassiz’s Life and Correspot 
Rousseau's Emile : 
Philosophy of Education. 
Methods in Geography 


Contributions to the Science 


Courses of Study. - - 
Life of Horace Mann. 


How to Teach Reading and What to Read. 


School Management 
Lectures on Pedagogy. 
Handbook of Psychology. 
Outlines of Psychology 

The History of Pedagogy. 
Lectures on the Science and 
Methods of Teaching 
Norma! Methods of Teachin 


Dictionary of Education and Instruction. J 
‘on Theory and Practice of Teaching. 


* Quiz Book 
Life and Education: Works 
Lectures on Teaching. 
Habit in Education 

On Teaching 
Object lessons in Teaching 


Methods and Principles on Teaching. 


Educational Reformers 


Theory and Practice of Teac 


The Teachers’ Manual. 
School Keeping: How to Do 
The Seven Laws of Teachin 
The Education of Man 


The Teachers’ Manuals of C 
Theory and Practice of Teaching. 


Object Teaching and Metho 
Pestalozzi and Pestalozziani 
Principies and Practice of T 


Manual of Elementary Instruction. 


Education as a Science. 
Methods of Instruction and 
School Management. - 
Mistakes in Teaching. - 
Elements of Pedagogy. 
Development Lessons. 
True Order of Studies 


Delsarte’s System of Expression. . . . 


Human Psychology. . 
Philosophy of Education, - 


Its Aims and Purposes. 


Publisher 


é. futhor. 
Badlam D C Heath & Co, Boston 
idence Agassiz Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, Boston, 
- Rousseau D C Heath & Co, Boston, 


D Appleton & Co, N Y. 
Boston School Supply Co 
Harper & Bros, N Y. 
Ginn & Co, Boston. 

Lee & Shepard, Boston. 


Rosenkranz 
Crocker 
Payne 
Prince 

Mra. Mann 


of Education, 


Hall D © Heath & Co, Boston, 
Landon Willard Small, Boston 
Compayre D © Heath & Co, Boston. 
Sully D Appleton & Co, New York. 
Sully - = td 

: - Compayre, Payne DC Heath & Co, Boston. 

Art of Education, Payne N E Publishing Company, Boston. 

, ° . . Swett Harper « Bros, New York. 

Brooks Normal Pub Co, Lancaster, Pa. 


: ; r E Steiger & Co, New York. 
Teach Sup Co, Logansport, Ind 
N E Publishing Company, Boston, 


Kiddle, Schem 
Southwick 
Laurie 


of Comenius. - I 
- ° - . - Fitch Macmillan & Co, New York. 
- - . Hall D C Heath & Co, Boston. 
Calderwood Macmillan & Co, New York. 
Calkins Harper & Bros, New York. 
Winship WA Wilde & Co, Boston. 
Quick Robert Clarke & Co, Cincinnati. 
hing. Page AS Barnes & Co, New York. 
- - . Orcutt N E Publishing Company, Boston. 
It. - - - Gregory Cong 8 8S & Pub Co, Boston. 


Froebel A Lovell & Co, New York 


an N E Publishing Company, Boston. 


- . - Oreutt 
ity of New York. JS Babeock, New York. 
’ - - - Thring Macmillan & Co, New York. 
<a. - - - - Barnard Brown & Gross, Hartford, Ct. 
sm. - - - 7 as " = 
eaching. - Johonnot D Appleton & Co, New York. 
Sheldon Chas Scribner & Sons, New York. 
- - - Spencer D Appleton & Co, New York. 
School Economy. Wickersham JB sey Co, Philadelphia. 
. - - - ye ey D Appleton & Co, New York. 
- - iughes Gage & Co, Toronto, Canada. 
- - - White Van Antwerp, & Co, Cin 
- - - - DeGraff, Smith A Lovell & Co, New York 
. . . - - Hill G P Putnam's Sons, New York. 
Stebbins Edgar S Werner, N Y, 
Janes Baker & Taylor, New York 
- o Tate C W Bardeen, Syracuse, N Y. 


PUBLISHERS NOTES. 





Ir gives us pleasure to present our readers this 
Special Summer Number of the JOURNAL, which 
not only contains the best of reading matter, but 
is the best work of reference upon Books, School 
Furnishings, Apparatus, Teachers’ Bureaus, Sum- 
mer Schools, Vacation Excursions, ete. ,that has ever 
appeared. School officers will find this reliable asa 
work of reference for the year to come; teachers 
may know what to read for professional profit and 
vacation amusement, where to go, what to do, and 


how to secure promotion. The announcements of 
new publications suited to libraries and general read- 
ing are not only numerous, but inviting. 

It has been a successful year for publishers and 
also in the matter of school furnishings, influ- 
ences having been at work which have prompted 
committees and communities to be much more gen- 


professional books printed in America during the 
| past two years being probably in excess of that in 
{the previous ten years. The success of the Sum 
|mer Schools this year will be greater than of all 
| previous years combined, it not being improbable 
that 5,000 teachers will gather at the distinctively 
| professional Summer Schools, while as many more 
will be at the large Summer Assemblies. Teach- 
| ers’ Bureaus have had by far the best year in their 
history, yet the coming year will doubtless be fifty 
| per cent. better than that of the past; more teach- 
|ers will secure positions through their agency in 
‘the next three months, unless all signs fail, than 
|in the whole of last year. The various State As- 
| sociations, the American Institute of Instruction, 
and the National Teachers’ Association will gather 
| several thousand more teachers than were ever 
| previously assembled. The Reading Circles have 
had a prosperous year, with promise of added 
prosperity in the year ‘‘87’’-S88. Whoever looks 
| through the pages of this Special Sammer Number, 
noting the quality of writers as well as the charac- 


erous in expenditures for schoolroom apparatus| ter and variety of advertisements, can but see in- 


than heretofore. It has been a great year for the 


dications of the grand progress of educational sci 


issue of books designed especially for teachers, the | ence and art. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 





STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


SCIENCE CLASS BOOKS 
WUE. d dA ‘ 
ASTRONOMY. Elementary Lessons in As- 
tronomy. By J. NORMAN LOCKYER, F.R.S. With 
Colored Diagram and numerous Illustrations. New 
Edition, 16mo, $1.25. 
‘The most fascinating of elementary books on the 
sciences.’’—Nonconformist. 


CHEMISTRY. Lessons in Elementary Chem- 
istry, Inorganic and Organic. By H. E. ROSscoE, 
F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations. New Edi- 
tion, 16mo, $1.10. 

‘We unhesitatingly pronounce it the best of all 
elementary treatises on chemistry.’”’-—Medical Times. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. Lessons in 
Elementary Physics. By BALFOUR STEWART, 
F.R.S. With numerous [llustrations. New Edi- 
tion, lémo, $1.10. 

** The beau-ideal of a scientific textbook, clear, ac- 
curate, and thorough.’’—Educational Times. 
ELECTRICITY. 

Electricity and Magnetism. 

THomrson. With Illustrations. 

‘A model of what an elementary work should be.” 

Saturday Review. 


PHYSIOLOGY. = Lessons in Elementary 
Physiology. By PROFESSOR HUXLEY, F.R.S. 
With numerous Illustrations. New Ed., 16mo,$1.10. 
* Unquestionably the clearest and most complete 

elementary treatise on this subject that we possess 

in any language.’’— Westminster Review. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. = Element- 
ary Lessons in Physical Geography. By ARCHI- 
BALD GEIKIE, F.K.S. New Edition, with numer- 
ous Illustrations. 16mo, $1.10. 

“* Anything more different from, and more superior 
to, the ordinary school-book it is impossible to imag- 
ine. Were textbooks adopted on their merits, we 
should expect to see this one supplant all others in 
Physical Geography.’’—Christian Union. 


LOGIC, Elementary Lessons in Logic, De- 
ductive and Induetive, with Questions and Exam- 
~~ and a Vocabulary of Logical terms. By the 


Elementary Lessons in 
By SYLVANUS P. 
16mo, $1.25. 


ate W. STANLEY JEVONS, LL.D., M.A., F.R.S 
16mo, 40 cents 
“Nothing can be better for a.school book.’— 


Guardian, 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. Political Econ- 
omy for Beginners By MELLICENT GARRETT 
FAWCETY. Fourth Edition, with Questions. 16mo, 
75 cents 
* We cannot conceive a book more fitted for popu- 

larizing this science than the clear, compact, and 

comprehensive treatise for which we are indebted to 

Mrs. Faweett.’’—Daily News. 


STANDARD WORKS on TEACHING. 


Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching, 


NEW EDITION, WITH INTRODUCTORY PREFACE BY 
THOMAS HUNTER. Pu.D., 


President of the Normal College, New York. 
16mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


“This is eminently the work of a man of wisdom 
and experience. He takes a broad and comprehen- 
sive view of the work of the teacher, and his sugges- 
tions on all topics are worthy of the most careful 
consideration.””—New England Journal of Education. 

“This book indeed treats of practical subjects in a 
practical way. . The book is an excellent one, 
and no teacher ean read it without being profited.” 

Penn. School Journal. 

Mr. R. H. Quick says in The Academy: “‘ Young 
teachers (and old ones, too) may learn much from 
this volume, but they may gain from it a still greater 
good,—they may get a notion how much there is to 
learn. The book is especially valuable to school 
superintendents, as it was addressed to a class of 
public masters.’’—///inois School Journal. 


ON TEACHING: Its Ends and Means. By 
HENRY CALDERWOOD, LL _D., F.R.S.E., Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 
16mo, 50 cents. 

“For young teachers this work is of the highest 
order. It is a book every teacher will find helpful in 
his responsible work.” 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACH- 
ING. By the Rev. EpbwAkD THRING, M.A. New 
Edition, 16mo, $1.00. 

** We hope we have said enough to induce teachers 
in America to read Mr. Thring’s book. They will 
find ita mine in which they will never dig without 
some substantial return, either in high inspiration or 
sound practical advice. Many of the hints and illus- 
trations given are of the greatest value for the ordi- 
nary routine work of the classroom. Still more help- 
ful will the book be found in the weapons which it 
furnishes to the schoolmaster wherewith to guard 
against his greatest danger,—slavery to routine.’’— 
Nation. 


SOVE THOUGHTS CONCERNING EDU- 
CATION. By Joun Locke. With Introduction 
and Notes by the Rev. R. H. Quick, M.A., author 
of Essays on Educational Reformers. 16mo0, cts. 
“There is no teacher too young to find this book 

interesting ; there is no teacher too old to find it 

profitable.”’—School Bulletin. 


COMENIUS: Bishop of the Moravians. His 
Life and Educational Works. By 8. 8. LAURIF, 
A.M., F.R.S.E. Second Edition Revised. 16mo, $1, 





MACMILLAN & CO., 112 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY. 
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tw DESCRIPTIVE ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. .41 


A. Fi. ANDREWS & CO. 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD OI! 


school Furniture, Apparatus, : Supplies, 
686 Broadway, NEW YORK. 195 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


Andrews’ New Series of Wall Maps 


Latest, Largest, and Most Complete Series of Wall Maps in the Market. 





Excel all others in Boldness and Clearness, Systematic Coloring, Beauty, and Finish. Eight in a 


set. Sold separately or in Sets, on ordinary or Spring Rollers. AGENTS WANTED. 


The New ~ Triumph” 


lj P 
ANDREWS’ wm segen se 


Seat. 
SOLID BACK AND SOLID 


: SEAT. A simple and per- 
lla Omica fect fastening for uniting the 


Wood and Iron. 





WE FURNISH A 


Hinged Apparatus Case 


With every S-inch and 
i2-inch Globe. 




















Ph sol ical |: ams a * 4 
_ “ RA ee — School Apparatus, 
CHARTS. “Sa Sale 


HN 
RN GLOBES, 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL 
KINDS OF 
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Md 
ut 
Numeral Frames, 
Blackboards, 
Liquid Slating, 
Alpha Dustless 
Crayons. os | 
Andrews’ 4 
Dustless 
Eraser. 
Aids to School Discipline. 
Etc., Etc., Etc. 


The most complete and accu- 
rate set of anatomical Charts pub- 





lished. 


The Coloring is Unequaled, 


From the Press of W. & A. K. 
JOHNSTON, Edinburgh. 








We are also manufacturers of Fine Com- 
mercial and Library Furniture, Bank Fix- 
tures, aifd Parlor Felding Beds. (G7 Send 
for Circulars. 
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7 Edited by Dr. WM. TURNER, % i. 
Agents Wanted. of Univ. of Edinburgh. ee. O02 





600 handsomely - furnished rooms at $1.00 per day 
and upwards. European Plan. 

First-class Restaurant, Dining Rooms, Café, and 
Lunch Counter, a /a carte, at moderate prices. 


Guests’ BAGGAGE TO AND FROM GRAND CENTRAL 





‘aes bake oe a ass DrEPOT FREE. 

~gsae 8 08 BO or i a if 
ane’ aati pe nent bd} 2 ha PaaS at: Rooms where ladies and gentlemen may _ check 
men valises, coats, parcels, etc., without charge. 








Travelers arriving via Grand Central Depot SAVE 
CARRIAGE-HIRE AND BAGGAGE Express by stopping at 
the Grand Union. 


~ Ope Se ) = CSIR 3 
RAL De pot, me ee  . — SStEe % I'ravelers can live well at the Grand Union for less 
an at any other first-class hotel in New York. 


oo 2 GRAN ND € NT 
t; < _¢) - money than % 
—s {PEW YORK cn _ ' Send 6c. in Stamps for the best Guide to New York 
- *. orecce dl 5 , 


W. D. GARRISON, MANAGER. \ City ever issued,—138 pages and map. 























ESTERBROOK* CELEBRATED STEEL PENS 


ALWAYS USE THE BEST. | LEADING SCHOOL PENS. EVERY PEN WARRANTED. 












ppERiok Dey No. 333. No. 444, No. 128. | Ive i 
s QUALITY. apy ~iSANS G” MANUFACTURE. 
| 
PHAN LOR BVERY PURPOSE. Extra Fine. School Medium. Extra Fine Elastic. OVER 150 V ARIETIES. 
Every school should be supplied with these popular 
soneel, Serer ens. They are exactly ada re the needs of ieee | Fae 
and Ornamental. | P ahy P Sy | POPULAR 
having all the requisites of perfect pens, —smoothness, STYLES 
EASY WRITING. 1 x 4S 
of point, elasticity, temper, and durability. They can 


In Use thronghout the United States. be procured from the stationers at moderate prices. Established a Quarter Century. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN COMPANY, 


Warehouse: 26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


WORKss: Camden, N. J. 
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READY JUNE 20th. 


Industrial Education or Manual Training may be 
best begun or its foundation laid by the use of 


WHITE'S 


INDUSTRIAL DRAWING 
-REVISED- 


HIS popular series, already widely and favorably known, has just been 

thoroughly and intelligently revised and now represents the best thought 
and practice in this important branch. The books contain only such work as 
is directly educational in its character and which leads, without waste of time, 
to such a knowledge of the subject as is essential to every artisan or person 
employing artisans. In a word, 


WHITE’S INDUSTRIAL DRAWING, REVISED, is 


The Simplest-The Most Practical-The Most Complete-The Most Easily Taught 


Of any existing system. Beginning with the lowest work for the first year of 
school life the books are numbered consecutively from No. 1 upward. There 


are no cards, exercise books or manuals, but each book is complete in itself 
and to be followed in order in the series. 


Nos.1, 2, 3,4, 5,6, 7 and 8 will be ready June 20, 


THE REMAINING NUMBERS TO FOLLOW SHORTLY. 





Correspondence Solicited. The first eight numbers sent for ex- 
amination, with a view to introduction, on receipt of fifty cents. 





". Our Descriptive List of several hundred of the most popu- 
lar school-books of the day sent to any address on request. 


Ivison, Blakeman & Co. 


Publishers of American Educational Series of School and College Text-books 


149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 753 & 755 Broadway, N. Y. 





